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PREFACE 

1 he Bhasa panccheda with its commentary, the 
Stddhanta muktavaU, by the same author ViSvanatha 
Nyaya pancanana Bhattacarya is a manual on the 
Nyaya-VaiSesika philosophy which is extensively read 
throughout India by all who want to get a fair knowl- 
edge of the subject within a short compass Though 
intended for beginners it is a pretty difficult book the 
chief reason for which is its extreme terseness In 
1850 Dr E Roer published an English edition of the 
Bhasa panccheda with extracts from the MuktavaU. 
which is long out of print An English rendering of 
the work with the MuktavaU was therefore overdue 

Some consider books on Navya Nyaya untranslat- 
able into English because of the bevfildenng intricacy 
of their language However true of the more advanced 
works, it may not be true of a treatise like this For 
those who are not well versed m Sanskrit, an English 
version of it is sure to be of great help Really this is 
a task that should have been undertaken by scholars 
But since no one has so far done it I have ventured to 
make an attempt — with what success it is left to the 
readers to judge Students of Nyaya, however, should 
always remember that, no matter how good a transla- 
tion is they must be ready to do hard thinking for a 
proper understanding of the subject 

In the preparation of this book the gloss Dinakart 
and its scholium Ramarudn have of course Feen of 
inestimable aid I have also received much help from 
Pandita Upendracandra Tarkacarya, Kavya-Vyakarana- 
Purana Samkhya Vcdanta-Tarka Saddariana tirtha, of 
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the Catuspathi at the Belur Math, with whom I studied 
the book I am deeply indebted to Dr Satkan 
Mookerjee, m a . PH v > , Lecturer in Sanskrit, Pali and 
Philosophy in the University of Calcutta who has 
kindly revised the manuscripts, added a few notes and 
written a scholarly Introduction Some other fnends 
have assisted me in different ways I have also got 
substantial help from the Bengali version of the book 
by the late Mr Rajendracandra Sastn, u A 


The book will be of most profit to those who will go 
through the MuhtavaK in the original a small edition 
like the one published by the Nimaya-s&gara Press, 
Bombay, serving the purpose But it will be quite help- 
ful to others also Of the different readings, the one 
that seemed most appropriate has been followed I 
have tried to make the rendering as literal as possible 
without being unintelligible The catchwords of the text 
quoted in the commentary are taken from the running 
translation and are given in Hakes The text has been 
punctuated and copious notes have been added to 


elucidate difficult passages References have been given 
to most ot the quotations The Index and the Glossary 
of Sanskrit terms will, it is presumed, be found useful 
It is hoped that the book wall facilitate the study of 
Njjya. and be ».d<l y by , bl . mtmsW £ llc 

both in the East and in the West 


Belur Math Dt Howrah 
January, 3940 


Madh.wAxa.vda 
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The Bhasaparxccheda together with the author s 
own gloss called the SiddhantamuktavaU was written 
by ViSvanatha Nyayapancanatia who flourished till the 
early part of the seventeenth century A D at Nava 
dvipa Of all the manuals of a syncretic character on 
the Nyaya \atSesika school the present work is the 
most popular and most extensively studied n India 
The popularity of the work is not due to simplicity or 
brevity but rather to its comprehensive treatment of 
most of the important topics and problems that exercised 
the minds of the exponents of the Navya Nyaya school 
for several centuries It is admittedly a difficult book 
being written in the later style of Navya Nyaya termin 
ology which was developed by the school of Nadia 
logicians What constitutes its chief merit and title to 
the celebrity it enjoys is the fact that it admirably sums 
up the latest results of scholastic lucubrations of this 
school The author flourished after Raghunatha 
Siromam Mathuranatha and JagadiSa and he has 
naturally utilised these masters A study of this work 
is thus a sure propaedeutic to advanced study and makes 
the student fairly well posted in Navya Nyaya dialectics 
ViSvanatha follows the plan of Praiastapada in 
his treatment of the Vaiiestka categories and their rela 
tions although his exposition embodies new contnbu 
tions In the discussion of the necessity and utility of 
invocation of divine help called Mangalacarana he 
follows in the footsteps of GangeSa Upadhyaya who 
elaborately discusses the question at the very beginning 
of his magnum opus the Tattvacmtamam Although 
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moment of its origination The second difficulty is that 
we cannot distinguish a quality from a substance in the 
light of this definition If the logical predication of 
quality is the criterion of the subject being a substance 
then this criterion will apply to qualities also Thus 
in the proposition Qualities are twenty four the 
number of twenty four a quality is predicated of 
quality and the definition would make substance of 
it Snvallabhacarya the author of the Nyayaflavati 
a work of the highest authority on Vaiiesxka philosophy 
which has been commented upon by Vardhamana 
Sankara MiSra and Raghunatha Siromam to name only 
the prominent masters has propounded an amendment 
of the definition in the following terms Substance as 
the substratum of quality is to be understood as that 
which is never the substratum of the absolute non 
existence of quality as such It does not fail to include 
the substance at the first moment of its origin as 
though devoid of quality the non-existence of quality 
in it is not absolute But this amendment too has been 
roughly handled by Citsukha and has been shown to 
extend to unwarranted cases e g the non existence 
itself as it is not the substratum of this non existence 
smce a thing cannot function as its own substratum 
Moreover the charge of unwarranted extension to 
qualities is not rebutted for number is predicable of 
quality as shown above The explanation of this 
predication on the basis of co existence of the subject 
and the pred cate in the same substratum is an argu 
ment of despair The subject and the predicate are 
not supposed to stand in the relation of co existence m 
any other case The predicate is affirmed of the subject 
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as something belonging to it which in the ultimate 
analysis is found to be possible on the basis of identity 
of denotation No reason is assigned for departure 
from this recognised mode of relationship in the pro 
position Qualities are twenty four in number save and 
except the hypothesis that quality cannot be the sub 
stratum of another quality But this is an assumption 
which requires to be established by proof The nature 
of things is to be determined in consonance with expen 
ence and experience articulated and logically deter 
mined resolves itself into a judgment A judgment 
consists of two concepts bound by a relation and when 
the form of judgments is identical there is no ground 
for tbe assumption of an unwonted relationship in 
deference to a favourite theory So the explanation of 
the subject predicate relation as not one of denotational 
identity but of co-existence begs the question and as 
such is unacceptable Moreover the non-existence of 
quality is an ambiguous expression It may mean 
non-existence either of one quality or of all qualities 
put together The non existence of one particular 
quality is consistent with the presence of another 
quality and the non-existence of all the qualities is 
predicable of each and every substance So the defini 
tion proves absurd as it would not apply to any sub 
stance whatsoever 

VeSvanatha had in view all these difficulties and so 
formulates a definition which avoids these pitfalls He 
found that the alternative definition of substance as the 
substratum of the substance-universal ( dravyatva ) was 
of no help as the presence of the substance universal 
in a mustard seed a mountain a liquid and a gaseous 
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substance which possess such a bewildering variation 
of physical qualities is not a matter of undisputed 
perception It can be helpful provided an independent 
proof of substancehood is offered "Viivanatha offers 
this proof not by appeal to experience which is non 
comittal but by working out the implication of 
causality Although physical qualities like colour and 
sound are not universally predicable conjunction or 
disjunction at any rate is predicable of all substances 
A substance whether a product or an eternal verity 
must come into the relation of conjunction with or 
disjunction from another substance Conjunction and 
disjunction being events in time must have a substra 
turn in which they can inhere as their cause and 
support This is called inherent cause to distinguish 
it from other types of causes the difference of types 
of causes being determined bj the relation it bears to 
the effects concerned 

It is the postulate of Ayayu Vatiestka metaphysic 
that a cause cannot be a simple entity In point of 
fact the Naiyayxka does not believe in the existence of 
uncharactcnsed simples The very logical necessity of 
a real being possessed of a distinctive identity the 
forfeiture of which will make it cease to be real pre 
supposes that this self identity must have a definitive 
qualitative content in it This defimhv e character must 
be uniform in all reals which fall into a class and 
behave in the same way 

To come to our immediate problem the nature of 
an inherent cause of conjunction or disjunction must 
have a determinant content and this determinant is 
nothing but the substance universal which is present 
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in all inherent causes of conjunction The rule is that 
a characteristic which is of smaller or of wider exten 
sion cannot be a determinant (avacckedaka) and as 
the varying qualities are not co extensive with the 
inherent causality found in all substances and as 
existence [satta) is of wider extension the determinant 
will be the substance-universal alone ( dravyatva ) 
Thus there being an independent proof of it the 
definition of substance by means of substance-universal 
is possible and the objections advanced against the 
other definitions do not lie against it 

We have purposely selected a controversial prob 
Jem not with a view to pronouncing on the merits of 
the solution proposed but for the purpose of giving 
the prospective student of Navy a Nyaya an insight 
into its methodology The merits of Navy a Nyaya 
speculations pre-eminently he in their method of 
analysis of concepts and their formulation in exact 
terminology The analysis is earned to its utmost 
limit and the dissection of the implications has neces 
sitated the creation of a terminology which is extremely 
difficult and not infrequently bewildering Language 
has been stretched to its utmost capacity and even an 
ordinary concept analysed in all its implications and 
expressed with meticulous precision has required a 
ponderous sentence The unusual sound of the sesqui 
pedalian phrases in which the Natyayikas literally 
revel frightens away the neophyte from the study of 
Navy a Nyaya texts I do not think translation into 
another language will remove the difficulties as they 
axe not purely linguistic but logical in character To 
master the terminology is a hard task But once the 
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intricacies of the terminology are mastered the reward 
will be an intellectual satisfaction and a habit of close 
thinking so essential for the successful comprehension 
of any problem theoretical or practical 

We had an occasion to allude to the Naiyayika s 
conception of reals as complex Nothing existent has 
a simple constitution The make up of all reals that 
have independent being is a combination of a that and 
a what Accordingly the content of all knowledge 
worth the name is a complex of an adjective (deter 
mination) and a substantive called prakara and 
viiesya respectively A clear analysis of a cogmton 
cannot but take note of these two features and also the 
relation which binds them together The point at issue 
can be brought home if we analyse the concept even 
of an ordinary object say a jar — the favourite example 
of the Naiyayika The jar is a thing a real a fact 
But that is not the whole thing about it It is the 
commonest character of all reals What makes the jar 
what it is and positively constitutes its individuality 
and negatively differentiates it from other reals is the 
adjectival part of the jar which is its very essence No 
conception of a jar is possible which does not sieze 
hold of this adjectival factor as its content The 
adjective and the substantive alone do not exhaust the 
individuality of an object but there is a tertium quid 
which cements the two elements into one whole The 
cementing bond is the relation and is thus a component 
factor of the individuality of a real To distinguish it 
from the adjectival element which is also the deter 
rmnant of individuality it is called the determinant 
qua relation A concept which is the minimum unit 
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of thought, is thus capable of being defined as a cogni- 
tion which takes note of a relation A cognition which 
does not apprehend a relation is not psychologically 
felt In other words, a cognition felt or fit to be felt 
is bound to be determinate The possibility of an 
indeterminate cognition, however, is not denied, but it 
is established as a matter of logical necessity A deter- 
minate knowledge is a judgment, implicit or explicit, 
and takes cognisance of the relation between the 
adjectival and the substantival element But judgment 
is possible only if there is a previous knowledge of the 
adjectival factor, which is brought into relation with 
the substantive m a judgment Now the previous 
knowledge of the adjective, which is the precondition 
of judgment, cannot be judgmental in character It 
must be indeterminate If it were determinate, it 
would require another cognition of the adjective as its 
condition, and that also would require another previous 
cognition, if each of the preceding cognitions W'ere 
determinate in character So there must be a simple 
indeterminate apprehension somewhere at the outset, 
if we are to avoid a vicious infinite senes 

The reason why all knowledge fit to be perceived 
is determinate is this The knowledge that a knowl 
edge has taken place is always introspective m form, 
eg 'I know the jar ’ or I have knowledge of the 
jar Knowledge without reference to an object is 
regarded by the Natydytka as an impossibility On 
close analysis the judgment I know the jar' will be 
found to be a complex judgment, called ViSista- 
vaihstyavagahi jnana (knowledge of the relation of a 
related fact) It involves a senes of judgments In 
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the first place knowledge is predicated of the subject 
as something which has happened to him j n the 
second place knowledge is qualified by its object ‘ jar ’ 

In the third place the jar is qualified by jamess the 

jar-universal (gkatatva) Now the first judgment pre 
supposes the second and the second the third The 
content of the second judgment is the proposition 
‘The jar is,' and this enters into the content of the 
judgment ' I know the jar ' The judgment ' The jar 
is,’ is made possible only if there is knowledge c f j ar . 
ness, as articulate knowledge of a thing unqual t fied is 
impossible And the knowledge of ‘jamess’ a s the 
qualifying adjective of jar, being the precondition of 
the judgment ‘The jar is,' has been shown to be in- 
determinate on pam of a regressus in infinttun ti and 
the contents of indeterminate knowledge are undeter- 
mined 

The Naiyaytka does not believe in the possibility 
of a felt knowledge which has for its content hn un- 
determined object The object, whatever it is, has a 
character qualifying it ( prakara ) and must be felt as 
such It may be asked that if the knowledge 0 f an 
object necessarily involves the knowledge of a deter- 
mination [prakara), is the determination known to be 
determined by a further determination? The Answer 
is that a determination felt as an element in the object 
is undetermined, but when independently conceived as 
expressed by a term, it must be felt as deternur ie d by 
a qualifying adjective Thus, jamess felt as an element 
m the concept of jar is felt by itself without a further 
determination, but understood as the meaning Q f the 
word 'j'amess' independently of its incidence, it 1S f e jf 
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as determined by ' jamess-ness ' which means ' the 
character of being jam ess ' The determination m this 
context is to be understood either as a uniser^al (jatt) 
or as an unanalysable characteristic ( akhandopad hi ) 
We have seen that all knowledge of which one 
can be conscious is determinate according to the 
Naiyaytka, and indeterminate knowledge is only a 
logical presupposition But Prabhakara, the Celebrated 
Mimamsa philosopher, who is the accredited founder 
of a school of his own and whose astounding originality 
of views provoked spirited criticism from n\£j philos- 
ophers and particularly from Gangeia, who tvrote his 
Tattvacmlamani to refute his views in particular, holds 
that all knowledge is judgmental in character and is 
of the form * 1 know the jar * His argument is that 
■when the conditions of the articulated judgment 4 1 
know the jar* are present in full that is to sa y t the 
determination ‘jam ess ’ die substantive ‘jar ’ and their 
relation ‘ inherence ’ are present to consciousness there 
is no reason why they should not be cognised together 
The postulation of indeterminate cognition as the 
condition of determinate knowledge is absolutely un- 
called for The assertion that determinate cognition is 
felt not immediately, but two moments after the sense 
object contact, is idle, as the interval of a moment or 
two is not distinguishable The contention that the 
knowledge of the determination is the condttia WB( . qua 
non of all determinate knowledge has no Substance 
The Naiyaytka himself does not adhere to , t m aII 
cases In the negative judgment ' The jar is hot here ' 
the negation is understood as determined both by its 
own determination viz , the quality of bemjr a nega 
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tion ( abkavatva) and by 'the jar,’ its counterpositive 
Negation without reference to its counterpositive is 
not intelligible, and as the counteipositive is neither a 
universal nor an unanalysable characteristic, it must 
also be known as determined But as the previous 
knowledge of all these determinations is not at hand 
and is on the contrary detrimental to a negative judg- 
ment, it must be admitted that they are comprehended 
together in a complex judgment called Vtiistavaxhstya 
jnana Again divine intuition being uncaused is not 
conditioned by a previous knowledge So there is no 
reason for holding determinate knowledge to be caused 
by a previous knowledge 

To this contenbon the Naty&ytka replies that the 
opponent makes undue extension of an exceptional 
case and makes an exception the universal rule 
Though the objective conditions of complex judgment 
may he present ab tmtto, they do not lead to a judg- 
ment all at once, if the knowledge of the determina- 
tion or the determinant of the determination is not 
present in the mind of the subject Thus m a case 
where redness, a garment (the substratum of redness), 
a jar and subsfancehood are apprehended together 
without reference to the relations governing them 
respectively, the resulting judgment could he ‘ I know 
the red jar,’ which is never the case This shows that 
knowledge of the relation, that is to say an independ- 
ent judgment, eg,' the jar is red,’ is invariably the 
condition precedent of a complex judgment More- 
over, a jar may be cognised either as a jar (that is, 
qualified by jarhood) or as a thing possessed of a 
universal (jatimdn), as both these determinations are 
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present in the jar The result will be either of the 
judgments viz , 'There is a jar' or ‘ There is a thing 
possessed of a universal’ and not promiscuous There 
must be a reason for this variation in result and it 
cusmt he anything else than this that the knowledge 
of the determination in question is the decisive condi 
tton of the judgment that will follow whether simple 
(ttthstdjiuitut) or complex (t i UstavaiSisty dj n«na ) 

While discoursing on knowledge of reals we had 
occasion to observe that all entities are felt as deter 
mined by some characteristic except the universal 
(jati) and the unanalysable characteristic ( akhand 
opadhi) felt as elements in reals In other words a 
determination is not further determined and the 
reason is simple If a determinaUon were further 
determined by another determination there would be 
no end of it and the result would be a deadlock A 
question may be raised in this connexion A deter 
mination is a fact but why should it be a upadhi also 
as opposed to a jatO Why should not jait alone serve 
as a determination in all cases’ The answer is as 
follows A ttpadht has gpt all the incidents of ■&_ universal 
{jati) in so far as it functions as a synthesising 
principle Put the former lacks one or the other of the 
characteristics of the universal and so stands aloof in 
a different category Besides there may be an unpedi 
ment to its being considered a universal though it may 
be a synthesising principle The list of impediments 
to a universal are enumerated under the stanza xi 
of the Bhasapanccheda Of these cross division and 
the resulting infinite regression require an elucidation 
the former on account of conflict of views and the latter 
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owing to a possible misconception We take up the 
latter first The problem arises in this way The 
different universals are numerically and constitution 
ally distinct and still they are called by a common 
name viz universal and are comprehended by a 
common concept Thus in relation to one another 
they behave like individual members of a class and 
this would make the postulation of a wider universal 
comprising all the universals in its scope a logical 
necessity as is the case with individual cows or horses 
But this cannot be done The higher universal in 
question may serve to synthesise all the universals 
under one class but being itself a universal like those 
it synthesises will require a still higher universal to 
synthesise itself with the other universals under a 
common group But the same difficulty will arise with 
regard to the second higher universal also The result 
will be a vicious rcgressus in infinitum and this forbids 
us to posit a higher universal over and above the 
recognised universals If there be a necessity for a 
synthesising principle it will be a upadhi and not a 
jail 

As regards cross division there is a sharp difference 
of opinion about its invalidating capacity as it does 
not involve an absurdity which is patent in other 
cases The Vedantist does not regard it as a bar and 
so also a section of the Naiyayikas It is argued that 
when the synthetic operation is present and there does 
not arise an absurdity there is no reason for denying 
that the attributes in question are universals We can 
distinguish three types of attributes in so far as their 
mutual relationship vanes Firstly attnbutes which 
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are mutually exclusive and never found to coincide 
e g cowhood and horsehood Secondly between 
two one is found to have independent incidence while 
the other is not e g jarhood and substancehood 
Thirdly some attributes which are partially exclusive 
and partially coincident e g the attributes of being 
an element ( bhulatva ) and of having limited dimension 
(murtatva) The first and second types are regarded 
as univexsals The third type of attributes is subject 
to controversy The Natyaytka is of opinion that if 
two uruversals are to coincide they must be related 
as higher and lower that is to say the extension of 
one must be included in that of the other The 
opponent argues that when independent incidence is 
not insisted upon as the condition of universals on the 
analogy of cowhood and horsehood and partial exclu 
sion by one of the other is no bar against their being 
universals in the second type of attributes there is no 
earthly reason why there should be opposition with 
regard to the third type on the ground of partial 
exclusion by one another Udayana contends that if 
two mutually exclusive universals were to coincide 
cowhood and horsehood could also be supposed to 
coincide and this would make the distinction of a cow 
from a horse impossible But the opponent points out 
that though absolutely exclusive universals can never 
coincide there is no bar against two partially exclusive 
universals being coincident as it is ratified by expen 
ence So the analogy drawn by Udayana is not on all 


Though there is difference of opinion with regard 
to cross division there is unanimity with regard to the 
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rest of the impediments When an impediment is 
present the synthesising attribute is called upadhi 
Upadkt again admits of twofold division according as 
it is susceptible of analysis or not Thus etherhood 
(akaSalva) is a upadhi But if etherhood can be 
equated with the character of being the inherent cause 
of sound ( Sabda samavayi karanata) which is the 
definition of ether it will be called an analysable 
(sakhanda) upadhi But the concepts of adjectivehood 
and substantivehood etc are not analysable into 
simpler terms and hence they are called akhanda (un 
analysable} upadhis The latter felt as determinations 
in reals are not further determined 

We have discussed only a few problems and have 
avoided a vast mass of important topics We do not 
pretend to be competent nor is it the place here to 
discourse on them The translation of works of Navya 
Nyaya literature mto a foreign language is almost an 
impossible task and if possible at all wilt require 
Herculean labour The subtle nuances of the tenurno 
logical expressions refuse to be rendered into another 
language The present translation is a new enteipnse 
and the author of it Swami Madhavananda has 
achieved considerable success The translation is 
accurate and in most places extremely happy His 
task has been uphill because the Stuktavati is full of 
discussions in which the terminology of the New School 
has been freely used The special charm of the trans 
lation is the studied avoidance of all technicalities of 
Western philosophy which makes it intelligible even 
to a person who is not a student of philosophy But 
a translation however successful cannot altogether 
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avoid the difficulties of the original and so the present 
translation will require as dose attention as the original 
at any rate in the chapter on inference The foot 
notes although brief are felicitous and will help the 
understanding of the text It will particularly help the 
student if he studies the book along with the original 
as translation into another language serves to a great 
extent the purpose of a commentary The credit of 
being the pioneer translator into English in the field 
of Navya Nyaya will go to Swarm Madhavananda 
whose English translation of SaAkara s Bhasya on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upamsad and other philosophical 
classics has already made his name familiar to the 
students of Indian philosophy and religion I can un 
hesitatingly aver that h is English rendering will 
extend the circle of readers of this important work and 
thus will be instrumental m stimulating the interest of 
students of philosophy in Navya Nyaya. — a subject 
which has remained a sealed book to many and a 
scarecrow to not a few 

Regarding Vi^vanatha Nyayapaficanana we are 
happily in possession of considerable data about his 
time place and family history Vi^vanatha has 
recorded the date of his composition of the Nyayasutra 
Vrtti as the year 1556 of the Saka era which is equi 
valent to 1634 A d This work was written at the fag 
end of his life at Vmdavana where he passed his last 
days His father was Kaimatha Vidyamvasa who 
was the son of Ratnakara Vidyavacaspati the young 
est brother of Vasudeva Saivabhanma the founder of 
Navya Nyaya study at Navadvipa and the first teacher 
of Raghunatha Siromam of immortal fame The 
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father of Vidyavacaspati and Sarvabhauma was 
MaheSvara Vilarada, celebrated for his scholarship and 
piety, whose father Narahan of Banerjee clan settled 
at Navadvipa in the fourteenth century A d Vi4va 
natha also wrote another work caUed Mamsatattva 
viveka — an interesting treatise on Smrti The work 
was written as the result of a controversy with the 
panditas of Maharastra with a view to vindicating the 
custom of meat-eating among the Brahmins of Northern 
India It has been published by the Saraswatibhavana 
of Benares The author shows vehemence m his 
advocacy of the custom, which prevails particularly in 
Bengal, and ridicules the South Indian panditas, who 
deprecate meat eating, as the followers of the Buddhist 
tenets For the details about the genealogy and the 
literary achievements of the ancestors of our author 
we refer the reader to the Introduction of the Nyaya- 
pancaya, in Bengali, by M M Phanibhusana Tarka- 
vagKa, whom we have the privilege and honoar to 
have as our esteemed colleague in the University of 
Calcutta 


Satkarj Mookerjee 
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Salutation to Sri GaneSa. 



1 Salutation to that Krsna who has the 
lustre of a fresh rain-cloud, who stole 1 the gar- 
ments of young cowherd maids, and who is the 
seed* of the tree of the universe 

I. May Siva, skilled in His violent dance as a 
sport, who has made the crescent His crest-gem and the 
serpent Visuki His bracelet, vouchsafe well being 
(unto all) 

2 Out of compassion for Rajiva, 1 1 will elucidate, 
purely as a diversion, the Kankas (verses) that I my- 
self have composed! with very' brief sayings of 
the ancients 

3. May* the Suddhanta-muktavaK, containing 
(an account of) substances ( dravya ), together with 

1 The reference is to Bhdgavata X ixu 8 27 The chap 
ter, which is considered to be an interpolation by many 
scholars, seeks to bring out the idea that in order to attain 
absolute union with the lord we must get nd of all our fetters 

* The auxiliary cause See verse 17 

* The author’s grandson or, according to some, his pupil 
for whom the boo k was written 

* May, etc -—The whole stanza bears a double meaning, 
one referring to the commentary, which is given above, and 
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qualities (guna) telling about vaneties of action 
( kartnan ) which are real (sat) which treats of generic 
attributes ( samanya ), ultimate difference (viiesa) and 
the eternally related (nitya mihta 1 e samavaya or 
inherence) and sparkles with niceties about non 
existence {abhava) and which is full of reasoning 
( sad yukti ) being reverently placpd on the chest of 
Visnu by the learned author \ livanatha long contnb 
ute to the joy of the minds of scholars 

An invocation made for the removal of obstacles 
is bemg inserted by way of an example to the pupil 
Salutation etc 

Objection An invocation is a cause neither of 
the destruction of obstacles nor of accomplishment for 
even without such an invocation we notice unobstructed 
accomplishment with regard to books written by 
heretics 1 etc 

* ' Reply Not so For an invocation bemg a 

matter of approved custom with the cultured must 


the other to a necklace of pearls The second meaning is 
May this necklace of pearls which is of good matenal (sod 
dravya) well arranged (sad yukh) and strung by a thread 
[guna) which is ever associated (nitya mil la) with a h gh 
class (satsamanya) and excellence (vtiefa) shines brightly 
(even) m darkness (abhava) and is indicative of the good 
tZtri {S “l karman) ° f thC Vlltn0US bel “S reverently 


The title of the commentary S ddhantarmuktavaU liter 
ally means a string of pearls representing .Conclusions 

The passage containing etc means Dealing with the 
seven categories of the VaiSesika philosophy 
* Non believers m the Vedas 
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have some result One may ask, what is this result 7 
Since it is unjustifiable to imagine an unseen result 
where there is the possibility of a tangible one, and 
smce accomplishment 1 is already known, that alone is 
considered to be the result Thus, even where no 
invocation is noticeable, it is supposed to have been 
made in a previous life And where in spite of an 
invocation, no accomplishment is observed, one must 
understand that either there was some stronger obstacle 
or that too many obstacles were present , for only a 
sufficient number of invocations can remove a stronger 
obstacle (or the like) Here the destruction of the 
obstacle is but the operation ( vyapara *) of the invoca- 
tion So says the old school of logicians ( The 
new school, however, maintains that the result of the 
invocation is just the destruction of obstacles , while the 
completion is due to the totality of causes such as 
intelligence and talent It cannot be urged that in that 
case the invocation, made by a person who had 
naturally no obstacles to overcome, becomes futile , for 
such objection is welcome The invocation there is 
made in apprehension of an obstacle , for such is the 
practice among the cultured Nor can it be urged that 
if an invocation is fruitless the Vedas inculcating it 
cease to be authoritative , for the Vedas only say that 
if there be an obstacle, it will be removed (in that way) 
Hence, although an expiatory ceremony that is per- 
formed for an act wrongly apprehended to be a sin is 
futile, yet it does not. nullify the authontativeness of 


• As the author’s object in view 

* Also translated as the intermediate cause For its defi- 
nition see footnote r to the commentary on verse 62 
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the Vedas that teach it It should, however, be noted 
that for the destruction of obstacles of a particular 
type, an invocation is the means while for the destruc- 
tion of those of a different type, the recitation of 
hymns to Vmayaka (Gane^a) and similar things are the 
means Again, m some cases, only the absolute non- 
existence of obstacles is the cause of a thing being ac- 
complished , for it is the non existence of relationship' 
with regard to obstacles that produces an action 
Thus in the books written by heretics etc , the destruc- 
tion of obstacles is due either to the invocation made by 
them in a previous birth or to the natural absolute non 
existence of obstacles Hence there is no inconstancy * 
The seed of the tree of the universe By this a 
proof is also adduced about the existence of God For 
instance ]ust as effects such as a jar are caused by an 
agent so also are earth the sprout of a tree etc * And 
people like us cannot be their author, hence the exist 
ence of God is proved as being the author of them It 
cannot be contended that because it is not produced 


» This has three varieties viz previous next-existence 
(potential existence as of a future ]ar) non-existence pertain 
ing to destruction and absolute non-existence (represented by 
the expression There is no jar ) The first two obviously do 
not clash With the third A book is fin shed in the absence 
of obstacles This absence may be any of the above three 
kinds of non existence Hence the absolute non-existence of 
obstacles can by itself explain the completion For the cate 
gory of non-existence see verses iz 13 

* Of the reason above set forth viz that it is the non 

a *f " Ut *°nship with regard to obstacles that 
produces an action For the fallacy called Inconstancy see 
verse 72 and its commentary 

* That is effects in general 
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with the help of a body, it is not caused by an agent, 
and hence the reason is counterbalanced 1 * * , for it has 
no corroborative argument Whereas in my case the 
relation* of cause and effect subsisting between an 
agent and his handiwork is certainly a corroborative 
argument One should also remember in this connec- 
tion such Vedic texts as, 4 One shining Being generating 
heaven and earth’ (Rg-Veda X lxxxi 3, etc ) and 
' The creator of the universe, the protector of the 
universe ’ (Mund Up I 1 1) 


1 The original proposition was ' The earth has an 
agent, for it is produced ' This is rebutted by the counter- 

proposition, 4 The earth has no agent, for it is not produced 

with the help of a body ’ 

* Every piece of work Is invariably connected with a 
living being as its agent This universally accepted causal 
relation is proof positive that the universe has a living creator, 
and this is God, 
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2 The categones are stated to be seven, viz 
substance, quality, likewise action, generic attri- 
bute, together with ultimate difference, inherence, 
as also non-existence 

The categones are being divided The categones. 
etc Here the very mention of the seventh item as non 
existence implies that the other six are positive entities 
hence they have not been separately described as such 
These are well known categones of the VaiSesika 
philosophy which are in accord with the assumptions 
of the logicians as well * And this is what has been 
established in the Commentary * Therefore the 
Upamana antamam * has discussed from the pnma 
facte standpoint whether power similarity and so forth 
should also be treated as additional categones as being 
distinct from the above seven 


Objection How can these seven be the only 
categones since power similanty and so forth are 
additional ones? For instance fire in the immediate 
vicinity of a particular kind of gem and the like* does 


>The Nyaya philosophy postulates sateen categones 
lese however can he included in the above seven 

• Beta „ « C P ‘ ^ 
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not bum but it does bum when it is free from that 
Here it is inferred that the gem etc destroy that 
power of fire which helps combustion, whereas the 
presence of a stimulating gem or the removal of the 
previous gem generates it Likewise similari ty ’too is 
an additional category because it cannot be identified 
with any of the six positive categories, bemg present 
even in a generic attribute' for we observe this similar- 
ity, as when we say, ‘ As cowhood is eternal, so 
is horsehood * Nor can it be identified with non 
existence, for it is perceived as existence 

Reply Not so for it is fire dissociated from the 
gem etc , or the absence of the gem etc independ- 
ently, that is held to be the cause of burning and so on 
When this alone satisfactorily explains the phenomena, 
it is unjustifiable to assume an infinite number of 
powers their previous non existence and their non exist- 
ence pertaining to destruction It cannot be questioned 
how in spite of obstacles the presence of the stimulat- 
ing gem initiates burning , for the cause of burning is 
the absence of a gem dissociated from the stimulating 
gem Likewise similarity also is not a separate cate- 
gory, but it means the possession, by a thing which is 
different from some other thing, of many of the attn- 
butetTof the latter For instance, the similarity of a 
face to the moon consists in its being different from the 
moon and at the same time possessing the gladdening 
and other attributes of the latter 


i Since no other category abides in a generic attribute, 
but similarity does it is clearly distinct from all the six 
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^T^r: ^fJ^TT mR[hkj: ^ era: WT I 

6raraa dmcraw^u a u 

3^ s?rt rasfr 1 

^c xf sj^ ^ n ^ II 

3-5. Earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, the soul and mind are the substances. 
Now the qualities: Colour, taste, then smell, 
touch, number, dimension, then separateness, 
conjunction and disjunction, distance and near- 
ness, 1 knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, effort, weight, liquidity, oilmess, tendency, 
the unseen result 1 (ment and demerit) and sound. 

The substances axe being divided Earth, etc 
That is to say, earth, voter, fire, air, ether, time, space, 
the soul and mind — these are the mnc svhstawces 

Objection". \Vha\ is the prooi oi substancehood 
being a distinct generic attribute? Perception is no 
proof there for* substancehood is. not obsen ed in 
clarified butter, lac, etc 


» In space or time 

1 Of actions Urn is to be counted as two meaning 
ment and dement which continue when the action is dead 
and go* *>A tnicufy at the nght moment as pleasure and 


g them, th3t 


* People, generally distinguish things by see 
i. by their tor® Clarified butter ete have no fired form 
lime* Ignorant people may well doubt the.r being substance* 
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Reply Not so It is established as the deter 
ramant (avacckedaka) of the inherent causality (sama 
vayt karanata) 1 * * * of an effect or as the determinant of 
the inherent causality of conjunction or disjunction 
Objection Why has not darkness been mentioned 
as the tenth substance 5 It is apprehended by percep 
tion and it is a substance since it has colour and 
action Being devoid of smell it is not earth being 
blue in colour it is not water and the rest and the 
eye unaided by light is the cause of its perception 

Reply No Since we can account for it as the 
absence of the required light it is unjustifiable to 
consider it an additional substance As for our percep 
tion of its possessing colour it is an illusion Our 
perception of its possessing action also is just an illu 
sion being conditional upon the removal of light 
Moreover if darkness be taken as an additional sub- 
stance it would involve the assumption of its possessing 
an infinite number of parts and so forth J which is 
cumbrous How gold comes under fire will be stated 
later on * 

The qualities are being divided Now the qualities 
etc These twenty four qualities have been pointed out 


1 The material out of or in which something is produced 
is its inherent cause That wh ch makes an Inherent cause 
just what it is is its determ nant Here substancehood is 
that Since an effect necessarily presupposes a substance as 
its inherent cause substancehood is a fact Similarly con 

junction or disjunction takes place in substances alone From 

this also the generic attribute substancehood is inferred 

* Refers to their on gin and destruction 

1 In verse 4s 
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by Kanada explicitly 1 as also by the word ‘and 
the genenc attribute quahtyhood can be proved, will 
stated later on * 


Scsrrtf trot i 

uyaui ^ itir tfraWicnpt <na *a \\ $ \\ 

6 Throwing up and throwing down, con- 
traction and expansion, and motion — these are 
the five actions 

The actions are being divided Throwing up, etc 
The genenc attnbute actionhood is proved by percep- 
tion * So with regard to the genenc attributes such as 
that underlying throwing up (ulksepanatva) 


grpiT ^ 


=5 I 


7 Roaming, flowing, dripping, blazing up- 
wards and zigzag motion are all understood here 
from the word * motion ' 

It may be objected why actions like roaming etc 
which are distinct from the above are not mentioned 
as additional actions This is being answered Roam- 
ing etc 


i He has actually enumerated seventeen (from colour up 
t °, eflo ?> 1113 cse oi the conjunction and which among 
other things connotes add.bon of things understood implies 
the remaining seven 

1 In the commentary on verse 86 
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I ^ru TtcFfrs*!^ II ^ |] 


8 Generic attribute (jati) is said to be of 
two kinds — superior and inferior Existence 
which abides in the triad* beginning with sub 
stance is designated as superior 

Genenc attribute is being described Generic 
attribute etc The definition of a genenc attnbute is 
— eternity coupled with inherence in many things 
Inherence in many things belongs to conjunction etc 
as well hence the epithet eternity Eternity together 
with inherence in something belongs also to the dimen 
sion of ether etc hence the adjective many * 
Eternity coupled with presence m mapy things belongs 
to absolute non existence as well hence the word 
inherence instead of mere presence What abides 
only in a single individual however is not a genenc 
attnbute So it has been said Unity of the sub 
stratum 1 * 3 equality of extension s cross-division 4 regres 


1 That is substance attnbute and action 

* E g etheihood is no genenc attnbute because its 
substratum ether is a single mdiv dual 

» E g ghatatva and kalasatva cannot be separate genenc 
attributes as both connote the same thing the essence of a 
jar 

1 Be ng partly exdus ve of each other and partly co 
ex stent For example matenality and limitedness thwart 
each other s being a genenc attnbute because mater al ty is 
in earth water fire air and ether wh le 1 mitedness 13 in the 
first four and mind The new school of logicians does not 
consider this a bar against a genenc attribute 
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sus in infinitum 1 abandonment of nature 1 and P° n 
inherence? — these m short are the things that frustrate 
a generic attnbute * * 

Existence etc — Superiority is the covering of a 
wider area inferiority is the covering of a narrower 
area Existence is superior because it covers a wider 
area than all other generic attributes the latter are 
inferior in comparison with it 


g snter * 


hi * ii 


g Any genenc attnbute other than the 
supenor is designated as inferior The genenc 
attnbutes abiding in substance etc are called 
both supenor and inferior 

^iq-h^icq ri f q ^rrg, ^ l 

io Being of wider extension than some 
things they are superior and being of narrower 

1 If it is held that a. genenc attribute e g gl afatva has 
another genenc attnbute ghatatvatva ab ding m it then 
there will be no end to such assumptions 

’ Ultimate difference (urfesa) cannot have a genenc attn 
bute viiefatva since by itself it differentiates one atom 
from another If it has it will cease to be ultimate difference 
It is things possessing a genenc attribute that are different! 
ated by it from one another 

•Inherence (samavdyu) and non-exutence (abhava) 
cannot be genenc attnbutes because they are never related 


a anything through u 

* \ erse in Section I of Ktranavap a gl 
tadat commentary on the Va te S ka Sutra. 


s on Prafasta 
by U day an5 
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extension than some others, they are inferior 
That difference which is ultimate and belongs to 
the eternal substances is called ultimate differ- 
ence 

As substancehood occupies a wider area than earth- 
hood etc , it is inclusive ( vyapaka ) and therefore 
superior while occupying a narrower area than exist 
ence it js a concomitant ( vyapya ) and therefore 
inferior So, being possessed of both attnbutes the 
two are not incompatible 

Ultimate difference is being described That 
difference, etc Ultimate that is occurring at the end 
or extreme limit , in other words beyond which there 
is no further differentiation All things such as a jar 
down to the dyad are differentiated from one another 
by differences m their parts it is ultimate difference 
that differentiates the atoms from one another 1 This 
however, is differentiated by itself Hence it does not 
require any other differentiating medium This is the 
idea 

S 3 snSsr rraa-j: W4I-+ mitfaii: II u II 

11 The relation of a jar etc to its two halves 
and so on, that £f qualities and actions to sub- 
stances, and that of generic attributes to these 
three (substance, attribute and action ) 3 are called 
inherence ( samavaya ) 

1 The new school does not recognise ultimate difference 
as a category It says that the eternal substances are differ 
entiated from one another by themselves 

» As also the relation of ultimate difference to the eternal 
substances 
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* <*.> r h>i 5*£ «>-\- * T he , 

' A Inherence is being shown : The relation, e tc 
relation Detween the whole and parts, generic u & 
and individuals, qualities and the substances possessing 
them, actions and the substances in which they ta e 
place, and between ultimate difference and th e ctem 
substances is called inherence ( samavaya ) inherence 
is (defined as) an eternal relation Its procff 1S 
following inference . The notion that a thing is 
possessed of qualities, actions, etc ,* is based on three 
things — something that is qualified (uifesva), a qualify- 
ing adjunct (tuiesona), and a relation between the two. 
because it is the notion of a qualified entity, m the 
case of the notion of the qualified entity, * a ir 1 * 11 hold- 
ing a staff ’* Now, since the above relation c a - nr >ot be 
conjunction* etc , we bave to accept mher® nce ft 
cannot be urged that this is virtually the re^bon of 
selfsameness [svarupa) 4 and so it is merely proving 
something already established or something different 
from what was proposed (viz inherence) * For it IS 
cumbrous to assume an infinite number of selfsame- 
nesses * as the relation in question Therefore-, for the 
sake of simplicity,’ inherence, which is one, is to be 
admitted 

1 Refers to generic attributes 

1 Here the man the staff and conjunction staild for the 
three things respectively 

a Because conjunction takes place between two sub 


stances only but here o 


» substance and tb e other a 


quality The etc refers to the relation of selfsaifleness 

Constituted by what is denoted by the two tefms them 

m.o«. 

* Both of which are defects 
» Varying with each object 

of assumptions e * pla,lun S by the minimum number 
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It cannot be contended that since inherence is one, 
it will give nse to the notion that air has colour , for 
although there is the inherence 1 of colour in air, yet 
there is no colour 1 in it 1 Nor can it be urged that in 
that case the qualification 4 of a thing by non existence 
would be a different relation (from selfsameness), for if 
this qualification be eternal, then, even when a jar has 
been brought, the ground will be regarded as without 
it because the non existence of the jar is there, as it is 
eternal 5 — otherwise* it will not be perceived' even 
elsewhere' — and the particular qualification is there 
According to my view, however, when an unbaked jar 
has become red by being burnt the dark colour has 
disappeared, and therefore we no longer have the 
notion that the jar has it still If on the other hand,* 
the qualification in question 10 be transitory, you will 

1 The relation 

1 The qualifying adjunct 

1 Because in the notion of a qualified thing the tnowl 
edge of the relation as well as of the qualifying adjunct is 
necessary And this relation is not mere inherence but the 
inherence of colour which is absent in air According to the 
new school inherence is manifold 

4 For example in the sentence * The ground is without 
a jar ’ the ground Is qualified by the non-existence of the 
jar Qualification is also a relation 

* Being absolute non existence 

* If the non-existence be transitory 

T When a jar is brought to a place the non-existence of 
the jar in that place vanishes, and since this (absolute) non 
existence of the jar is just one as a class it must be taken to 
have vanished simultaneously in other places too 

* Where there is no jar 

* The first alternative viz the eternity of the quatifica 
tson has been discussed above 

10 As a relation other than selfsameness 
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have to assume an infinite number of such qualifies 
tions and thereby lay yourself open to the charge o 
cumbrousness Thus the relation of the non existence 
in question is the particular ground 1 as associated 1 
with that particular tune * 

srdT'-I^jJ flc^T I 

12 13 Non-existence is of two kinds accord- 
ing as it is the non existence of relationship or 
mutual non existence The non-existence of 
relationship is considered to be of these three 
forms previous non existence, non-existence 
pertaining to destruction and absolute non 
existence 

b on-existence is being divided Non-existence 
etc bon existence is that which is possessed of 
mutual non-existence (1 e difference) in respect of the 
six categories beginning with substance The word 
relationship in the text is to be compounded with 
non-existence ’ Since mutual non existence is of one 
kind onl> it has no sub-division hence the non 
exigence of relationship i* being divided Previous 
non-existence etc The non-existence of relationship 
is that non-existence which is different from mutual 
non-existence The latter is that non-exutence the 


* Atom which one ha* the c 
» Hence Ov rrUuoti U not 

ruticuur In) of t 

♦ When coc ha* thu notion 


on that it is without a jir 
mtre KlJ-amene** but % 
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coanteipoativeness 1 of which is determined by the 
relation* o! identity Previous non existence 8 is that 
non existence which is destructible * Non existence 
pertaining to destruction* is that non existence which is 
caused Absolute non existence is that non existence 
of relationship which is eternal When a jar or some 
other thing is removed from the ground etc and 
brought back then the time when the jar is present is 
not a factor ( ghataka ) of the relation* (of the previous 
absence of the jar) and therefore although absolute 
non existence is eternal one does not during the 
presence of the jar have the notion that there is no | 
jar According to some this non existence is a fourth 
kind of non-existence which has both ongm and 
destruction 

The old school holds that m the substratum (adh i 

1 Pratiyogitd the characteristic of a pratiyogin (lit an 
adversary) That whose ex stence is denied is the counter 
positive When we speak of the non-existence of a jar the 
jar is the counterpositive of its non-existence 

* A denial may be made in respect of different relations 
When we say A cloth is not a jar we deny the identity of 
the jar with the cloth Agam when we say The ground is 
without a jar we deny the conjunction of the jar with the 
ground and so on The relation m respect of wh ch one 
thing is denied of another determines limits or stamps (ana 
cchid) the character of the counterpositive of that negation 
In mutual non-existence or difference the relation is identity 

1 That is potential existence Obviously it is without a 
beginning 

4 When a thing comes into being 

* It has a beginning but no end 

* Th s relat on as stated at the end of the commentary 
on verse n must be selfsameness associated with this par 

2 
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karan a) of the non existence pertaining to destruction 
or of previous non existence, there is no absolute non 
existence The notion that there js no red colour in t e 
dark (unbaked) jar, and the notion that there is n° 
dark colour in the red jar, mean respectively previous 
non-existence (of the red colour) and non existence 
pertaining to destruction (of the dark colour) but not 
absolute non existence (of the red and dafk colours 
respectively), for they are contradictory to the latter 
The new school however, maintains that since there is 
no proof of this contradiction absolute non-cxistcncc 
is present even at the moment of destruction etc 

Objection Whj not admit for the sake of simph 
city that the non existences are identical with their 
substxatums? 

Reply No It is certainly simpler to regard 
them as a separate category than to assume their 
identtty with an infinite number of substratum* This 
also explains the relation of container and content * 
Further, it accounts for the perception of non exist nice 
of sound, smell, taste and the like in particular things 
Otherwise, the rnpeclne juhstratuim of these non 
existences would be imperceptible because tbej cannot 
be appri bended b\ their com-jpontLng organs * Thu 
rtln-o II* BUM iha| iWtuls hommIRIK b 
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identical with a particular notion 1 or a particular time, 
and so on, because in that case it would be imper- 
ceptible. 3 


Similarities and Divergences among 
the Categories 




* ii « n 


13 (contd.). The common features of all the 
seven categories are knowableness etc 

Now the common features and divergences among 
the categories are being taken up The common 
features, etc. Sadharmya is the property of those that 
have the same features, in other words, the common 
features Similarly vaidharmya is the property of those 
that have divergent features in other words, diver- 
gences Knowableness is being an object of knowledge, 
and it is present m everything, because the state of 
bemg an object of God’s knowledge is universally 
present. 3 So also are namableness, the capacity of 
being an object of valid knowledge, and so on 


11 11 

14. The five categories beginning with sub- 
stance are positive entities, many and connected 
with inherence The first three have existence, 

* Conveyed by a proposition like, ' Now there is no jar 
on tha ground ’ So ahput fame also 

* Since a notion is imperceptible to the eye and other 
external organs 

* Everything is known to God 
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while quality and the rest are devoid of quality 
and action 

The five etc — The common features ( dharma ) of 
substance quality action generic attribute and idh 
mate difference are manifoldness and connection with 
inherence Although non existence too has manifold 
ness yet this coupled with the property of being 
a positive entity ( bhavatva ) is the common feature of 
the five To be more explicit it is the possession of 
that characteristic' ( ufiadht ) differentiating one category 
from another which abides in more positive entities than 
one Hence individual jars etc and ether etc are 
, not excluded Being connected with inherence (sama 
vayitva ) means being related’ in terms of inherence 
not having the latter as an attribute since it is absent 
in generic attributes etc The first three have exist 
ence that is to say substance quality and action 
possess existence Quality and the rest are devoid of 
quality and action Although beuig devoid of quality 
and action applies to a jar etc at the first moment of 
its existence 1 and being devoid of action applies to 


1 Other than a generic attribute which always goes with 
a class AH generic attributes are also upadh j but not vie* 
ver,a. The ufiddhis here are the attnbutes ol substance 
quol ty [dravyalva gumalia) etc 

■ «••»•«»>> •'■»« one may b. tommvrf u 
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any kinetic activity,* since we can explain (the 
phenomena of sprouting) by the presence or absence 
of auxiliaries * 

Objection (by the Vedanhst) Well then, since 
momentary consciousness involves cumbrousnesa, let 
us say that eternal consciousness alone is the soul , for 
we have such Sruti texts as, 'This self, my dear, is 
indeed immutable* ( Br-Ar Up IV v 14), and ‘Brah- 
man is Truth, Knowledge and Infinitude* (Tatt Up 
II 1 1) 

Reply No , for it has already 1 been shown that 
the soul cannot be possessed of objects, while there is 
no evidence to show that it is knowledge at all if it is 
bereft of objects and we do not experience it as 
possessed of objects 4 Hence it is prov ed that the 
eternal soul is different from consciousness etc 
Moreover, the statement ' Truth Knowledge,' etc 
refers to Brahman, but it is not applicable to the 
individual soul Since these souls, on account of their 
(varying) knowledge or ignorance, happiness or 
misery, etc , are proved to be diSerent from one 
another, they are all the more palpably different from 
God * Otherwise separation between bondage and 

> Kurvadrupat va Seeds sown in the ground sprout but 
those in the granary do not. So one may suppose that the 
former have some peculiar power vie the kinetic activity 
The successive transmission of impressions from one moment 
ary body to another may be assumed to be due to a Similar 
power in each preceding body This is refuted 

* Such as soil and water 

* On p 6q last paragraph 

* When we perceive the soul we do not 
objects connected with it 

* Who is one 


perceive any 
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liberation would be impossible Even the Vedic pas 
sages that teach the oneness of the individual souls 
with God merely eulogise them by this mention of 
their oneness with Him — showing thereby that they 
only belong to Him They also say that a man must 
strive for realisation just by thinking of himself as 
identical with God Hence does the Sruti say ‘All 
(these) souls are fixed (in the Self) (Br -Hr Up 

II v 15) 

It is alao not a fact that the identity takes 
place on the cessation of ignorance in the state of 
liberation , for difference being eternal cannot be 
destroyed Supposing it was destroyed there would 
stall certainly remain two individual entities (God and 
the soul) It cannot be urged that the duality also 
would vanish For according to you Brahman is with 
out any attributes and as such, although Truth does 
not abide in It It is Truth Similarly although there 
is no duality 1 (in the state of liberation), it is quite 
easy to say that God and the soul constitute the two 
individual entities If you say that the truth that is 

III Brahman, being the negation of untruth, is identical 
with its substratum 1 we reply, why not say that 
duality also, being the negation of unity, is identical 
with the two individual entities?* For although each 
(of two things) is a single entity, yet ev erybody admits 

» Duality (dvitva) according to the Vaifejika. is generated 
by the notion of addition (apehfa-buddhi} and as all notions 
are absent in the state of bberation the duality m question 
cannot remain 

* Brahman 

* Which are the substratum of the negation of unity 
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that the two together are not one, just as we say that 
earth and water together do not possess smell As for 
the Vedic passages that teach oneness m the state of 
liberation they only speak of similarity (of the soul 
with Brahman) on account of (its) being free from pain 
etc , as when a pnest has accumulated great wealth, 
we say that he has become a pnnce Hence it is that 
the gratis say, 'Being free from taint, (the soul) 
attains absolute sameness (with Brahman) ' (Mund. 
Up III i 3) 

God also is not Knowledge and Bliss, but the 
substratum of knowledge etc In texts such as. 
1 Brahman is ' eternal ‘ Consciousness and Bliss ’ 
( Br Ar Up III ix 28), the word ‘consciousness’ only 
means the substratum of consciousness , for we have 
to take account of texts such as, 'He who is omnis- 
cient and all knowing ’* (Mund Up I n g II u 7) 
The word anandam (bliss) also means 'possessed of 
bliss for it has the suffix ac, denoting possession, 
coming as it does under the group beginning with the 
word arias 5 Otherwise it would be masculine 
(anandah) Even the absence of pain can be figura- 
tively spoken of as bliss 5 , for in the absence of pain 
one feels pleasure, just as one says I feel happy,’ 
when a load etc have been taken away from him Or 
let there be bliss in God, but He is not bliss , for the 
Sruti says Not bliss ' 

Objection Why not take it in the sense of ' one 
who has no bliss ? 

1 Knows things in a general way as also particularly 

* Panini V u 127 Hence it is neuter 

* The logicians do not admit the existence of bliss is God 
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Reply No , for the assumption would be far- 
fetched,* and it would clash with the context as well as 
with the use of the suffix ac denoting possession This 
is our view in brief 

This 4 also refutes the following (Samkhya) view 
Nature ( Prakrit ) is the agent and the soul (Pttrusa) 
is unattached like the lotus leaf but sentient Since 
cause and effect are identical with the destruction of 
the effect the cause as being another form of that, 
may also be destroyed hence the soul is not con- 
sidered to be a cause Since the feeling of scnh- 
ency noticeable in the intellect (buddhi) cannot other- 
wise be explained, the existence of the soul is assumed 
The intellect is a modification of Nature , it 1$ also 
called cosmic intelligence (i mahat ) and the internal organ 
{antah karana) Through the existence or non-exist- 
ence xA that the soul attains ttansimgratton or libera- 
tion It is its modification through the channel of 
the organs, as knowledge that is its connection with a 
jar etc The feeling of agency in the soul and that 
of sentiency m the intellect are due to a non compre- 
hension of their difference 3 In the judgment, ' This 
should be done by me,’ the ‘me’ is the relation of the 
soul, {produced by) the image of the sentient soul 
owing to the transparency of the intellect It is un- 
real, like the relation of the face to a mnxor ' This * 
is the relation of the object, it is a modification of 

* Because the compound known as Nan tatpurupa gives a 
more direct meaning than Bahuvnht, which by implication 
refers to something other than what is denoted by its 
component words 

4 The conclusion that the soul is possessed of knowledge 

* The difference between the soul and the intellect 
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the intellect through the channel of the organs, an<3 ^ 
real, like the film (of mist) on a mirror on which 
somebody has breathed * Should be done ' represents 
the relation of activity Thus the intellect has three 
parts The unreal relation of the soul to knowledge, 
which is a modification of the intellect, corresponding 
to the relation of the face to the mist on the mirror, 
is called experience Pleasure pam, desire, aversion, 
effort merit and dement also belong, like knowledge, 
to the intdlect , for they are perceived as co-existing 
in the same substratum with effort And the intellect 
is not sentient , for it is subject to change 

The reason is that like effort, ment and dement, 
and pleasure and pam,* senhency also is perceived to 
abide in the same substratum, and there is no evidence 
that there is any other sentient principle besides the 
agent (soul) If you say that the judgment, ' I who 
am sentient am doing/ is an illusion in respect of 
the portion relating to senhency why don t you admit 
the same in respect of the portion relating to effort 
also 1 * Otherwise,* if the intellect be eternal, there will 
be no liberation and if it be transitory there will be 
no transmigration prior to it, appearance 

Objection Since the intellect is the effect of 
insentient Nature, it is insentient , for cause and effect 
are identical 


1 AJJ these things co-exist A person feels that he does 
an act acquires merit or dement thereby and is happy or 
miserable in consequence Similarly he also feels that he i» 
sentient- 

If the agent and the sentient principle be different 
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Reply’ No, for this* is unfounded * Smce there 
is no evidence to show that an agent is produced, 3 and 
since those who are free from attachment are not 
observed to have any birth, 4 the agent must be with- 
out a beginning 3 And smce a positive entity that has 
no be ginning cannot be destroyed, it is eternal So 
why assume the existence of Nature and the rest? Nor 
can it be urged that it clashes with the text, * Actions 
are always being done by the gunas* of Prakrti 1 He 
whose mind is bewildered by egotism thinks that he is 
the agent ’ (Gita, III 27) For the passage means 
' By the gunas or qualities of Prakrti or the unseen 
result (adrsta), that is, by desire etc , which are 
produced by the unseen result and ' I alone am the 


1 The senUency of the intellect 

* That 13 to say because the intellect 13 not an effect of 
Nature 

» One may argue The intellect is produced smce it is 
an agent This is refuted as above 

* The reference is to Gautama s Nyoyo-Satras III 1 24 
The meaning of the clause is Since those alone who have 
attachment are observed to be bora 

* A new-born child shows a tendency to suck, which 
indicates that it has attachment Attachment is due to the 
knowledge that something is conducive to what 19 desirable 
And since this knowledge is impossible in the present birth, 
a previous birth is inferred That again, by a parity of 
reasoning, implies a still earlier birth, and so on Hence it is 
concluded that the agent is without a beginning 

« Lit attributes In Samkhya, the three constituents of 
Nature— sal to a (punty or balance), rajas (activity) and tamos 
(dullness or inertia) 

7 According to Samkhya, the msenheat yet independent 
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agent ’* The Lord Himself has expressed the above 
purport later on by saying * buch being the case, he 
who m this matter (of actions) sees the self alone’ as 
the agent ’ (Gita, XVIII 16), etc * This is our view 
in a nutshell 

How the Soul is Apprehended : 
Varieties of Knowledge 

fgslt'npjRtuci: ii y£ n 

49 (contd ) (The soul is) the substratum of 
merit and dement It is perceived on account of 
its possessing special qualities 

The substratum of ment and demnt The word 
‘soul’ is to be supplied (It is the substratum), because 
if the body be the substratum of these then the results 
of actions done by a particular body cannot be 
experienced by another body On account of its 
possessing special qualities The perception of the soul 
is possible through the relation (inherence) of knowl- 
edge, pleasure etc , which are perceptible special 
qualities (of a substance), and in no other way , for we 
only have such perceptions as * I know,’ ' I do ’ 

Jnrtapreq ntar: 11 n 

i The Naiyayikas interpret Pralcfti in these texts as 
unseen ment and dement Cf the concluding stanza of 
Nyaya kusurmnjah of Udayana Ch I 

3 Kevala Sankara and other Vedintic commentators 
interpret this word as unattached 

3 The concluding part of the stanza is Owing to 
immature intellect— that foolish man does not see it properly ' 
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50. It is to be inferred from its voluntary 
movements etc , as a charioteer is from the 
motion of a chariot It is the substratum of 
egoism, and is known only through the mind 
It »s to be inferred etc — The existence of this soul 
in another’s body and the like is inferred from its 
voluntary movements etc Pravrttt (inclination) here 
means voluntary movement (cesta) Since it has m a 
way been already stated that knowledge, desire, effort 
( prayatna ), etc , do not abide in the body, and since 
voluntary movement is the outcome of effort, the soul, 
which is possessed of effort, is inferred from its 
voluntary movements This is the idea An illustra- 
tion is being given on this point As a charioteer, 
etc That is to say, although the motion of a chariot 
is not voluntary movement, yet the presence of a 
charioteer is inferred from it , similarly the soul of 
another is inferred from actions of the nature of 
voluntary movement Substratum of egoism Egoism 
is the feeling of ' I ’ Its substratum or object is the 
soul, not the body etc Known, etc — Not an object 
of percepbon by any organ other than the mind, but 
the object of mental percepbon , for not having colour 
etc., it is incapable of being perceived by any other 
organ 


’ll 5*^3 JTeTT I 


51. It is all-pervading and possesses 
knowledge and other qualities. Knowledge has 
two forms— experience and recollection Experi- 
ence has four forms. 
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All- pervading All pcrv adingne^s is superlative 
vastness which although mentioned before 1 is restated 
for clarification Knowledge etc — The fourteen qual 
itrcs viz knowledge pleasure pain desire, etc , 
already* mentioned are meant Incidentally certain 
varieties of knowledge are being pointed out here 
itself Knowledge has etc The tw of oldness is being 
explained Experience, etc 


'In verse 
* In verses 


2 & 

3^33 
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HT>rai%^*r Tf^T || ^ H 
52 Perception, inference, comparison and 
that due to the (spoken) word Perception is 
considered to be of six kinds according as it is 
due to the nose etc 

Perception, etc The instruments of these four 
.(kinds of knowledge) are to be understood as the four 
mentioned in the aphorism, ' Perception, inference 
comparison and verbal testimony are the means '* 
Perception is knowledge produced by the organs Al- 
though all knowledge whatsoever is produced by the 
organ called mind, yet the aphorism means that 
perception is that knowledge to which the organs as 
organs are the instruments God's perception* docs 
not come within the purview of the definition ; for so 
it has been stated in the aphorism, * Perception is that 
knowledge which is produced by the connection between 
organs and objects and is infallible It is indescribable 
as well as definite ’* Or perception is that knowledge, 
of which knowledge is not the instrument Since 
inference is based on the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance, comparison on the knowledge of simi- 
larity, verbal comprehension on the knowledge of 

1 Gautama's Nyaya-Sitras X 1 3 

* Which is eternal, not produced 

* Nyaya-Sutras I 1 4 

6 
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etc — That is together with tastchood etc Likewise . 
etc — Sound together with soundhood etc Smell and 
taste must be understood as manifested 

■i'j'tw 

dti.Pd I 
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54 The objects of the eye are manifested 
colour, substances possessing it, separateness, 
number, disjunction, conjunction distance, near- 
ness, oihness, liquidity, together with dimension, 

w i i\M \ . u v.v. u 

55 Actions and generic attributes that 
abide in visible things, as also such inherence 
The eye perceives (objects) through the relation 
of light and manifested colour 

Manifested colour Summer heat etc are not 
visible since they do not possess manifested colour 
Possessing U — i e possessing manifested colour That 
abide etc — It is to be understood that separateness 
etc must also abide in visible individuals (in order to 
be visible) * Such i e abiding in visible individuals 

But how do they at all come to be perceived by 
the eye 5 This is being explained The eye perceives 
etc Manifested colour and the conjunction of light are 

1 That is this clause is to be connected with all the items 
irom separateness downwards 
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the causes of ocular perception It is to be noted that 
m the ocular perception of a substance, the above two 
are causes by the relation of inherence , in the percep- 
tion of colour or the like abiding in a substance, by the 
relation of inherence in their substratum , in the percep- 
tion of colourhood or the like which inheres in what 1 is 
inherent in a substance, by the relation of inherence in 
what in its turn inheres in their substratum 

5i|<.uu{. || || 

JRHT 1 

iPtHnw’ 5 -yw-jr i&t a w 11 

56-57. The objects Of the skin are sub- 
stances possessing manifested touch as also the 
latter — m fact, whatever is perceptible to the eye, 
except colour (etc ) Colour is a cause even 
in this (tactual) perception of substances The 
contact of the skm ( tvac ) with the mind is the 
cause of knowledge The objects cognised by 
the mind are pleasure, pam, desire, aversion, 
knowledge and effort. 

The objects, etc — The objects of the skm are sub* 
stances having manifested touch, as also the latter, 1 e 
manifested touch together with touchhood etc What- 
ever, etc — Whatever *$ perceptible to the eye, except 
colour and colourhood etc , is also perceptible to the 
skin In other words, visible qualities like separateness 
and number which have been mentioned above, 2 as 

1 That is colour etc 

2 In veise 5 * 
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also actions and gcncnc attributes that abide in visible 
things, arc likewise perceptible to the skin Colour tS 
a cause etc* in tins perception of substances due to the 
skin Thus, in the perception of substances through 
the external organs colour is a cause 

The new school, however, holds that colour is not 
a cause m all perceptions of substances through the 
external organs since there is no such evidence , but 
by the method* of agreement (artvaya) and difference 
(vyatireko) m ocular perception colour is a cause, in 
tactual perception touch (and so on) 

Objection What is the cause in all perceptions 
through the external organs? 

Reply Nothing in particular Or the possession 
of special* qualities that are absent’ in the soul, except 
sound, 4 may be the cause 

Objection If colour is considered to be the cause, 
it will be simpler 

Reply Not so , for then air cannot be perceived 
by the skin 

Objection This is a proposibon we accept 

Reply In that case for the sake of simplicity 
let manifested touch be the cause And if fhic should 
render diffused light (prabha) invisible, why don't you 

i Or the method of affirmation and negation in which 
the presence or absence of something determines the presence 
or absence respectively of another thing 

* This word is added to exdnde the perception o£ time 
etc through the external organs 

* This danse is for excluding such a perception of the 

4 This is to exdude such a perception of ether 
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take it also as a welcome objection? Therefore since 
the judgment, * I touch air,' is possible, like the judg- 
ment, ‘ I see diffused light, the perception of air also 
is undoubtedly possible Neither colour nor touch is a 
cause in all perceptions of substances through the 
external organs The unity of air as also of diffused 
light is indeed perceptible Sometimes duality etc 1 
also Sometimes, however, their number dimension, 
etc are not perceived on account of some defect 2 

The contact, etc — That is to say, the conjuncrion 
of the skin* and mind is the cause of knowledge 
in general What is the proof of it’ Because when 
the muid, during deep sleep, leaves the skin and rests 
in the pericardium {puntai) 4 it produces no knowledge 

Objection But what kind of knowledge can there 
be dunng deep sleep’ Is it experience or recollection? 
It cannot be the former , for there are not the condi- 
tions 5 of experience To explain Since m ocular and 
other perceptions the conjunction of the mind and the 
eye etc is the cause, owing to their very absence there 
cannot be ocular or any other perception Again, just 
because knowledge etc are absent, there cannot be any 
mental perception, and in the absence of knowledge 
there cannot be any perception of the soul either. 
Similarly, because the knowledge of the invariable con- 

1 Refers to dimension 

* E g the failure to distinguish two individuals of the 
same class, such as two jets of air 

* This, as the organ of touch, is considered to be a modi- 
fication of air and pervades the whole body 

4 Which is supposed to bo beyond the reach of air 
Hence there is not the organ of touch 

* The totality of causes 
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comitance (of the reason with the thing to be inferred) 
is absent, there cannot be any inference , because of 
the absence of a notion of similarity there cannot be 
any comparison and owing to the absence of a knowl-* 
edge of words there cannot be any verbal comprehen 
sion Thus because of the absence of the conditions 
of experience there cannot be any experience Nor 
can it be recollection for there is no stimulating agent 1 
Reply Not so for individual desire etc pro 
duced immediately before deep sleep can be perceived 
and through them the soul also since there is nothing 
to prove that the knowledge in question is beyond the 
senses or that just before deep sleep only indeterminate 
knowledge arises invariably If however the conjunc 
tion of the skin and mind be considered to be the cause 
of all knowledge then dunng palatal ocular or any 
other perception there would be tactual perception of 
a substance since there is the conjunction of the object 
and skin as also that of the skin and mind or owing 
to their obstructing one another there would be no 
perception at all Regarding this some maintain that 
since by the above reasoning the conjunction of the skin 
and mind is proved to be the cause of knowledge it is 
inferred on the evidence of experience that the 
conditions of ocular or any other perception obstruct 
tactual and other perceptions Others however say 

1 Recollection s poss ble only it the impress on [sams 
kara) is stimulated and as there s no knowledge of similarity 
etc the impression cannot be roused from the subconscious 
region For a 1 st of the stimuli that rouse a subconscious 
memory impression into a recollection the reader is referred 
to Nyaya-Sulras 111 n 41 
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that in deference 1 to deep sleep the conjunction of the 
derm ( carman ) and mind is inferred to be the cause of 
knowledge and that since during ocular or any other 
perception there is no conjunction of the skin and mind, 
there is no tactual perception 3 

The objects cognised by the mmd Objects of 
perception through the mind (alone) Matt means 
knowledge krtt effort Similarly pleasurehood pain- 
hood, etc are also objects of the mind Likewise the 
soul is also an object cognised by the mind but it is 
not mentioned here, as it has already been stated in the 
passage, ' Is known only through the mind ’ (verse 50) 



^ JlcTU II k* II 

58 The knowledge that is called indeterm- 
inate is considered to be beyond the senses 
Medium dimension is a cause of the six kinds 
(of perception) The organs are considered to 
be the instruments 

The knowledge, etc — Immediately after the con- 
junction of the eye etc it is impossible to have a 
knowledge like, ’ It is a jar,' about something qualified 1 
by jarhood etc , because the knowledge of the qualifica- 
tion 'jarhood* etc is absent before it*, and with regard 
to a qualified knowledge the knowledge of the quab 
fication is a cause So at first there arises a knowledge 

* To account for the absence of knowledge in deep sleep 

1 Although there is the conjunction of the derm and mind 

* Specified marked or distinguished 

* Conjunction of the eye and the jar etc 
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which does not comprehend the relation between a jar 
and jarhood That is indeterminate knowledge And 
it is not perceptible 1 To be explicit The percep- 
tion of knowledge is never without a comprehension of 
the relation (between the object and its qualification) ; 
for (regarding it) we have the experience * I know the 
jar Here knowledge is presented in the soul as a 
feature ( prakara ) as is the jar m respect of the knowl 
edge and jarhood in respect of the jar The feature 
itself is designated as a qualification (vi iesana) That 
which specifies a qualification* is called the determinant 
(avacchedaka) of the quahficationhood The knowl 
edge* which is cognisant of this determinant of the 
quahficationhood as a feature is the cause of the knowl- 
edge that a qualified thing is related (to another) 
In indeterminate knowledge jarhood etc are not 
cognised as features hence it is not possible for the 
relation of a jar or the hke which is qualified by jar 
hood etc to be cognised in knowledge Nor can there 
be a qualified knowledge of a jar or the hke in which 
jarhood etc are not (cognised as) features for it is 
the rule that the knowledge of all categories other than 
the generic attribute* and the unanalysable charac 
tenshc ( akhandopadhi ) must have some attribute as 
its feature 

* To the mind 

* As jarhood does a jar 

* E g the knowledge of a jar which is possessed of 
jarhood 

* A generic attribute is perceived by itself for if it were 
perceived through some other attribute abidmg in it it v>oo!d 
lead to a regressus in infinitum So with the unanalysable 
characteristic e g etberbood 
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Modes of Perception in Different Cases 

Medium dimension etc —In the perception of 
substances medium dimension is a cause by the rela 
tion of inherence In the perception of qualities, 
actions and generic attributes which inhere in sub- 
stances it is a cause bv the relation of their inherence 
in its substratum In the perception of quahtyhood 
actionhood etc which inhere in what is inherent in 
substances, by the relation of their mherence m what 
in its turn inheres in its substratum 1 

The organs, etc — Here also the words ' of the six 
kinds ' are understood * Organhood is not a genenc 
attribute, because it would make a cross-division* with 
eartbhood etc , but it is being the substratum of that 
conjunction of the mind which is the cause of knowl 
edge, without being the substratum of any manifested 
special quality 4 other than sound The last portion 
— 'without being’ etc — is inserted m order to exclude 
the soul 5 etc Since the manifested special quality 
sound is present in the ear, the epithet ' other than 
sound ’ is added (to include it) Special qualities like 
colour are also present m the eye etc , hence the word 
'manifested ' Jfamfestedness is not a genenc attn- 

* And so on See commentary on verse 55 

1 That is to say the organs are the instalments of the 
six fcjnds of perception 

* Cf footnote 4 to the commentary on verse 8 

* Such as pleasure 

* The soul tt the substratum of pleasure etc So it is 
excluded from the scope of the definition by the words with- 
out being* etc The etc * refers to derm (see last part of the 
commentary on verse 57) 
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bute, since it would make a cross-division with white- 
colourhood etc It cannot be urged that mamfestedness 
is indeed various, being the concomitant of white- 
colourhood and so on , for then as manifested colour 
etc it cannot be the cause of ocular and other percep- 
tions 1 But the non mamfestedness that is the con- 
comitant of white-colourhood and so on is indeed 
various,’ and mamfestedness is the aggregate of the 
negations of that,* and it is also present in conjunction 
etc According to this definition, manifested qualities 
like conjunction arc also present in the eye etc , hence 
tile epithet * special ’ The first portion of the sentence 
(‘ Being the substratum,' etc ) is for excluding time 
etc 4 Since according to the old school the conjunction 
of the parts of organs with the objects is also a cause 
of perception, the word 'mind is put to exclude the 
parts* of organs . and since according to the new school 
the conjunction of the eje is a cause of the perception 
of the non-cxisteucc of colour in time etc , because it 

> li the DUDilutn]n(U that u the concomitant of u hite 
colour hool be the determinant of the causality of ccular 
perte-puon then it ca nno t apply to the mamfestedness that 
is the coocomilant of blue-colour hood for instance If on 
the other hand the aggregate of the diUcrcnt forms of 
tnamlrstednesi which are the concomitants of white-colour- 
hood black -coaiur hood etc be the cause then since such 
an aggregate cannot exist anywhere it can nrs Ft be the 
drtc rtn-nant of the causality in question 

• because w bile-cototuhood blu e-colour hood etc hate 
each e non roandrstrdnrss as its concomitant attribute 

• As tucj it can lie presented as a common characteristic 
ai»J sene as the Jiatc uat of tie causality 

• tbrhfs us «,oce (or instance 

• Otherwise they ties would be organs 
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produces connection the word 'mind is put also to 
exclude time etc which are the substratum of this 
conjunction The clause which is the cause of knowl- 
edge is also for excluding time etc The instruments 
An instrument is an extraordinary cause The extra- 
ordmarmess lies in its having an operation ( vyapara } 


i w, i 

QqliTTclj SJJdvyJWWd' || II 
5^5 ; cTOT | 

ainfq yudWd* 11 \\ 


59 6o The operation is the connection 
between the organ and the object It is of six 
kinds The perception of substances arises from 
conjunction (of the organ and object), that of 
things inherent in substances from mherence 
in what is conjoined (with the organ), that of 
things mherent in those from mherence in what 
in its turn inheres in things conjoined (with the 
organ), that of sound from mherence (in the 
hollow of the ear) 


*3**$ i 
yu-tr’w RsDiuidur ii §\\\ 


6i The perception of things that abide in 
sound arises from mherence in what m its turn 
inheres (in the ear) The perception of inher- 
ence is due to the relation of attnbuhveness 
(viiesanata) 
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62 Similarly the perception of non-exist* 
ence in its various forms is also due to the re& _ 
tion of attnbutiveness It occurs where one 
would urge, 'If it were, it would be perceived ' 
The operation, etc — ■* Operation ’ here jr* eans 
connection (sannikar$a) * The six kinds of connection 
are being pointed out through examples The pemp~ 
lion of substances, etc The perception of substances 
is due to the conjunction of the organ (with them) . the 
perception of things* inherent in substances is di»« to 
the inherence in what* is conjoined with the ofgan 
Similarly with the rest Stnctly speaking, the cause of 
the ocular perception of substances is a conjunction of 
the e>t , the cause ol the ocular perception oi things 
inherent in substances is inherence in what is conjoined 
with the eye the cause of the ocular perception 
of things 4 inherent in what* inheres in substances is 
inherence in what in its turn inheres in things con- 
joined with the eye Similarly in other cases i 1 ^> there 
I VyJfilra (translated here as operation ) 11 defined as 
that which is the e fleet of something but help* to produce 
the thing that is caused by that something Obviously there 
tore it is transitory and a* such it cannot apply to the 
perception of sound for this takes place by the relation of 
inherence which is eternal Hence the word though used 
In the AdnU (or metrical ex geneir* 1$ explained differently 

as connection alio in verses 63 and 63 

* V ix qualities actions etc 

* \ u substances 

*\u qualit) hood uuoohcoj etc 
*\u qualities actions etc 
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exists a purely individual causal relation But why is 
the blue colourhood of the blue colour that is in an 
atom of earth as well as the earthhood of an atom of 
earth not visible although there also the relation of 
manifested colour and of medium dimension exists 
indirectly 5 To be explicit The generic attribute 
blue-colourhood that is in blue colour is but one and 
exists in the blue colour of a jar as well as in that of 
an atom Hence the relation of medium dimension 
exists (in blue colourhood) through the medium of the 
blue colour of a jar while the relation of manifested 
colour exists (in the atom) only through the medium of 
both (atom and jar) Similarly the relation of medium 
dimension is to be understood to exist in earthhood (of 
an atom of earth) through the medium of a jar etc 
Likewise existence in air and in its touch etc should 
be visible Therefore we must say that the cause of 
the ocular perception of things inhering in substances is 
inherence m what has that conjunction of the eye 
which is co existent with manifested colour and medium 
dimension , and the cause of the ocular perception of 
things inherent in what inheres in substances is in 
herence in what 1 in its turn inheres in things’ having 
such a conjunction of the eye Thus the blue colour- 
hood etc of the blue and other colours of an atom are 
not perceived, because the conjunction of the eye with 
an atom is not co existent with medium dimension 
Similarly there is no ocular perception of existence etc 
in air and the like, because there the conjunction of 
the eye is not co existent with colour Likewise, where 
a jar has the conjunction of light at its back, but the 


That is colour 


That 


substances 
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conjunction of the eye is at its front, there is no percep- 
tion of the jar , hence the conjunction of the eye must 
be quahfied by the epithet ‘ co existent with the con 
junction of light ’ 

Similarly the cause of the tactual perception of 
substances is the conjunction of the skin , that of the 
tactual perception of what is inherent in substances is 
inherence in what is conjoined with the skin , the cause 
of the tactual perception of things inhering in what in 
its turn inheres in substances, is inherence m what 
again inheres in things conjoined with the skin Here 
also, as before, the qualifying epithet * co-existent with 
medium dimension, and manifested touch ’ is under- 
stood Similarly the cause of the perception of smell 
is inherence in what is conjoined with the nose , and 
that of the nasal perception of things inhering m smell 
i» inherence in what in its turn inheres m things con 
joined with the nose Likewise the cause of the 
perception of taste is inherence in what is conjoined 
with the tongue , that of the palatal perception of things 
inhering m taste is inherence in what in its turn inheres 
in things conjoined with the tongue The cause of the 
perception of sound is inherence (in the ether) Circum- 
scribed by the car , that of the auricular perception of 
what inheres in sound i> inherence in what in its turn 
inheres in (the ether) circumscribed by the ear Here 
in every case the perception is to be understood as 
normal (or relative) Supernormal perception, which 
will be dealt with (in the next verse) takes place even 
without the conjunction of the organ etc Similarly 
the cause of the perception of the soul is the conjunc- 
tion of the mind that of the mental perception of 
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what 1 * * inheres in the soul is inherence in what is con- 
joined with the mind the cause of the mental percep- 
tion of things 1 inhering m what is inherent in the soul, 
is inherence in what in its turn inheres m things 
conjoined with the mind 

The cause of the perception of non existence as 
well as of inherence is the attnbutiveness (viiesattata)* 
of what is related to the organ According to the 
Vaidesika system, however inherence is not per- 
ceptible 4 Here although attnbutiveness is of different 
kinds— e g the non existence of a jar etc m the ground 
and the like is perceived as the attnbutiveness of what 
is conjoined {with the eye) , the non existence of colour 
etc in number and so forth as the attnbutiveness of 
things inhering in what 5 is conjoined (with the eye) , 
that of sound, as simply the attnbutiveness of (the 
ether) circumscnbed by the ear , that of B hood m A* 
and the like, as the attnbutiveness of what inheres in 
(the ether) circumscnbed by the ear , similarly the non- 
existence of C hood etc in the non existence specified 
by A hood and so on as the attnbutiveness of what 
in its turn is the attnbutiveness of (the ether) cifcum- 

1 Viz knowledge pleasure pain etc 

1 Vu knowledgehood pSeasurebood etc 

1 For example when we perceive the non-existenc e 0 { a 
jar on the ground, as expressed in the sentence * The ground 
has the non existence of a jar * the ground is connected with 
the e>e and the non-existence abides in the ground as an 
attributive 

4 Because the perception of the relation depends on the 

simultaneous perception of all the individual substratums 

past present and future — of that relation, which is impossible 

5 E g a number of jars 

♦ A, B, etc are to be taken as articulate sounds 

7 
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scribed by the ear likewise the non existence of a 
cloth etc in that of a jar and the like as the attn 
butiveness of things that are the attnbutiveness of 
what is conjoined with the eye and so with the rest — - 
yet as attnbubveness it is to be regarded as one 
Otherwise the tradition of the old school that relation is 
of six kinds would be contradicted 

If it were it would be perceived The cause of this 
perception of non existence is a non perception that is 
possessed of capacity For instance when we have 
the (wrong) notion that a jar is on the ground and 
so on the non existence of the jar and so forth cannot 
be perceived Therefore the cause of the perception of 
non existence is the non perception of its counter 
positive 1 In this * capacity is also a necessary condi 
tion It is that (sort of non perception) whose counter 
positive has to be assumed on the assumption of the 
existence of the counterpositive of the non existence 
It means That (kind of non perception) whose 
counterpositive viz perception has to be assumed if 
we assume the existence of the counterpositive viz a 
jar etc is the cause of the perception of non-existence 
To explain Where the conjunction of light and other 
conditions exist we can assume that if there had been 
a jar it would have been perceived here the non 
existence of the jar etc is perceived But in darkness 
the above assumption cannot be made hence there is 
no ocular perception of the non existence of the jar etc 
in darkness Tactual perception however can indeed 
take place for even without the conjunction of light 

’ That whose non-existence or absence s being perceived 
e g a jar 

* Non perception of the counterpositive (the jar) 
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tactual perception can be assumed Things like weight 
are incapable of being perceived so their non existence 
also is not perceptible because there the perception of 
weight and the like is impossible to assume The non 
existence of manifested colour in air of perfume in 
stone of bitter taste in molasses of coldness in fire of 
sound m the ear of pleasure m the soul and so on 
is perceived through the respective organs since it is 
possible to assume those perceptions In the percep- 
tion of the non existence of relationship 1 the counter 
positive must be perceptible in the perception of 
mutual non existence the substratum must be per 
ceptible Hence the difference from ghouls etc that 
exists m a pillar and so forth is also indeed perceived 
by the eye 

Supernormal Perception 

tTUiatcmr II ^ || 

63 Supernormal operation (connection) is 
said to be of three kinds That based on a 
common feature that based on knowledge and 
that due to yoga (concentration) 

Thus perception is of two kinds according as it is 
normal or supernormal Of these the six kinds of 
connection pertaining to normal perception have been 
described now supernormal connection is being dealt 
with Supernormal operation etc Operation 
{vyapara) here means connecbon * Based on a 
common feature — lit of which a common feature is a 

1 See verse 12 

* Between the organ and the object 
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charactenstic Now if the word charactcnsbc lS 
used ui the sense of identity then v. e get the meaning 
a connection ( pratyasatti ) identical with the common 
feature itself And that common feature should be 
understood as a feature (frakara) m the knowledge 
relating to the substantive which is connected with the 
organ For instance where smoke or the like is con 
ntcted with the organ and the knowledge that it is 
smoke has arisen with smoke as its substantive m 
that knowledge smokehood is a feature And through 
that smokehood as the connection there arises the 
knowledge cases of smoke comprising all smoke 
Here if we simply say that (the common feature is) a 
feature in what vs connected with the organ then alter 
one has mistaken a mass of dust as smoke one cannot 
have a knowledge ol all smoke since there is no conntc 
tion of the organ with smokehood According to my 
view however it is the mass of dust that is connected 
with the organ and there is the knowledge that it 
is smoke which has the dust as its substanbvc smoke- 
hood which is a feature in that knowledge is the conncc 
bon The connection with the organ must be taken as 
normal (/jutiAa) • This* vs with regard to external 
organs. Regarding mental (supernormal) perception 
however the common feature which is a feature in the 
knowledge is the connection 

* OUkihix th»fe » ui t* » tn« of koiuuiii (({hiIku 
iJ tiwi of uni kc a tl c l**u» of i.niihu*! |«tVK>utJy 

t ml tor ll» uaiiio iraouo Lit ounotcltoa mutt alto tm 

* Tljl W U* ucmui frttojo L»icg a fratule in t>« 

r<UUl( t. It* lljrtt «tuct> • U(L/CUj With Ite 

«tuv 
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64 The knowledge of the common feature 
is considered to be the connection (in the super- 
normal perception) of the substratums The sum 
total of causes of the perception of that common 
feature by the corresponding organ is to be 
present as the necessaiy condition (of super- 
normal perception through the common feature) 

It should be borne in mind that samanya literally 
means a feature of things that are similar This is 
sometimes eternal as for instance smokehood and 
sometimes transitory as a jar etc Where a jar has 
been known to be on the ground through conjunction 
or in its two halves through inherence and just after 
that there arises the knowledge of all grounds or all 
halves having that jar there we must understand 
the latter 1 But the common feature is the connection 
(in the supernormal perception) of the substratums 
through that particular relation’ by which it is known 
Thus where after the jar has been destroyed one 
recollects the substratum having that jar there would 
be no knowledge of all such substratums of the jar 
through the connection based on a common feature, 
because the common feature (the jar) is absent at the 
time Further where one has got the knowledge a 
jar the object of which is connected with the organ 
why does not such knowledge anse on the next day, 

1 That the known trans tory common feature >s the 
connection 

* In the case of the jar standing on the ground it is 
conjunction and in the case of smokehood it is inherence 
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when although there is no connection with the organ, 
there is the common feature (jarhood) which is a fea- 
ture {prakara) m such knowledge? Therefore it is the 
knowledge of the common feature which is the connec 
bon, and not the common feature itself This is being 
stated The knowledge etc Asattt is the same as 
pratyasattt (connection) So m the word samanya 
laksana, laksana means an object (of knowledge) 
Hence we get the meaning The knowledge of the 
common feature is the connection 

It may be urged that where, 1 even without the 
conjunction of the eye etc there is the knowledge of 
the common feature there might be ocular or any other 
percepbon of all jars and so forth To preclude this 
the text says The sum total etc It means When 
we want to have percepbon through, an external organ 
by means of (the connecbon of) a common feature, 
there must be present the sum total of causes of the 
percepbon of that common feature by the correspond 
mg organ in some object possessing that feature The 
sura total in quesbon is the conjunebon of the eye that 
of light and so on Hence there is no such percepbon 
by the eye etc in darkness for instance 

Hntft bFt aiTTTTt QMdltfur: | 

MhiJt! H ^ St II 

65 The connecbon based on knowledge is 
with regard to that alone which is the object of 
cogmbon (Supernormal connecbon) due to 
yoga (concentration) is stated to be of two kinds 
according to the division (of yogi ns) into those 

* A* in inference etc 
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who have attained concentration and those who 
are striving for it 

It may be urged that it the connection based on 
knowledge be a form of knowledge and that based on 
a common feature be atso a form of knowledge then 
there would be no distinction between the two Hence 
the text says The connection etc The connection 
based on a common feature produces the knowledge 
of its substratum, whereas that based on knowledge is 
the connection of the thing itself that we know The 
idea is this In perception knowledge is not possible 
without connection 1 So how can there be knowledge 
of all smoke as smoke and of all fire as fire, without 
the help of the connection based on a common feature? 
For this purpose the connection based on a common 
feature is admitted It cannot be urged What harm 
is there if all fire and all smoke are not perceived’ 
For since the relation of fire to the smoke that is being 
perceived is already known, and no other smoke is 
known (at the time), the doubt whether smoke is the 
concomitant ol fire or not is inexplicable According to 
my view, however, since all smoke is (supemormally) 
known by the connection based on a common feature, 
there can be a doubt whether smoke relating to some 
other time or place is the concomitant of fire It cannot 
be urged that if the connection based on a common 
feature be admitted, all objects of knowledge as such 
objects would be known, and therefore one would be 
omniscient , for even if all objects of knowledge as 
such be known, they would not be known in detail 
and hence one would not be omniscient Besides if 

i Between the organ and the object 
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the connection based on knowledge is not admitted 
how can there be the knowledge of fragrance when 
one has the (ocular) perception, ' The sandalwood 
is fragrant * Although there may be the knowledge of 
fragrance through the connection based on a common 
feature yet the knowledge of fragrancehood arises 
through the connection based on knowledge Thus, 
where a mass of dust is known as smoke the knowledge 
of the mass of dust (as smoke) in apperception arises 
through the connection based on knowledge 

(Supernormal connection) due to yoga etc — That 
is to say. a particular virtue arising from the practice 
of yogo. of which the Vedas the Puranas etc speak 
According to, etc — Since the yogms belong to two 
classes according as they ha\e attained concentration or 
are striving f or it, the resulting virtue also is of two 
kinds This is the idea 


3^7 3tr, I 

66 A yogin who has attained concentra- 
tion always has knowledge (of everything), 
while the other type is aided by meditation 
A yogin. etc — The yogin who has attained con- 
centration can always through his mind supported by 
the virtue arising from concentration have knowledge 
ot everything (in the universe) including ether atoms 
etc One of the second cl a s s however needs the help 
ol particular meditations 


> A cun who already knows that sandalwood u fragrant 
ftrtnvr i lanaCilJr oa sreirg a Jn«r cl it that it u fragrant 
1 tree h* ]«vk«« lno»W(f u the that enable* 

tun to do to Ual uou the »>* is IU I uouttni With the 
tracnoee U jwtwives it toly by the «inBntu,n UiseJ ca 
knowledge This u also the cat* with all iLuuorn 
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66 (contd )-67 In inference consideration"" is 
the operation, and the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance is the instrument The sign 
(reason) that is bemg known is not the instru- 
ment, for then there would be no inference from 
a sign that is yet to be and so on 

Inference is being explained In inference etc 
v In inference^ the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
is the i nslrumenC Consideration is the operation „ 
To explain A man who has noticed in a kitchen etc 
that smoke is a concomitant ( vyapya ) of fire, happens 
to see afterwards^ on a hill or thelike a trail of smoke 
connected with the surface Then he recalls the in- 
variable concomitance that smoke is a concomitant of 
fire Next he has the knowledge that tEe hill is 
possessed of smoke which is a concomitant of fire 
This is what is called consideration ( paramaria ) After 
this there arises the inference that the hill has fire 
Here the old school says that the sign (hnga) actually 
being known* as a concomitant is the instrument (of 
inference) - This is being criticised The sign, etc The 

* That is it must be preseat at the time ot inference 
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reason why the sign is not to be taken as the instru 
meat of inference is being stated For then etc If 
the sign be the instrument of inference then from a 
sign that is yet to come or has been destroyed there 
would be no inference for the sign which is the 
instrument of inference is then absent 

Consideration 

ar^ort 1 

68 The * knowledge that the concomitant^ 
(uya/>ya) exists m the subject (paksa) is called 
consideration [paramaria) ^ 

The knowledge etc — The knowledge that appre 
hends the relation of what is possessed of concomitance <• 
to the subject is the cause of inference It is cither the 
knowledge that the concomitant is in the subject or the 
knowledge that the subject has the concomitant The 
inference from the former knowledge takes the form 
that the dung to be inferred is in the subject and that 
from the Litter knowledge has the form that the subject 
has the thing to be inferred Others say that from both 
kmd> of consideration the inference takes the form that 
the subject has the concomitant 

Objection (by the Mimairtsaka) Where e%cn 
without the knowledge that the lull has smoke wlucb 
is a rouconutant of fire there u the perception that 
the hill has smoke and then there is the recollection 
that smoke is a concomitant ol Lre there we notice tliat 
inference takes j lace from two distinct judgments 
Hence the knowledge that apprehends the relation of ( 
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what* is possessed of the invariable concomitance 1 2 * is 
not always the cause of inference, but the cause must 
necessarily be the knowledge of (the reason) being an 
attribute of (i e abiding in) the subject* — a knowledge 
m which the determinant 4 of the concomitanthood 
(vyapyatavacchedaka) is a feature ( prakdra ) 5 , so the 
assumption of a qualified notion here is cumbrous 

Reply Not so , for even in the absence of any 
knowledge* of the determinant of the concomitanthood, ' 
inference takes place from the knowledge that the 
subject has a concomitant* of fire , hence, and also for 
the sake of simplicity, the cause should be the knowl- 
edge that the concomitant is an attribute of (abides in) 
the subject — a knowledge in which the invariable 
concomitance is a feature Further, inference would 
take place from the knowledge that the hill "lias 
smoke , for there also is the knowledge that the reason 
is an attnbute of the subject — a knowledge in which 
the determinant of the concomitanthood, viz smoke- 
hood, is a feature J*It cannot be urged that the cause 

1 E g smoke 

» Of fire ^ 

* The full • * 

* Smokehood 

s In simpler language, the cause must be the knowledge 
that the reason (smoke) exclusively in its character as a con- 
comitant, is present in the subject It should be noted that 
the feature* of knowledge always has reference to the quali- 
fying attnbute of the object of that knowledge 

* As when one has a doubt as to whether a thing is light 
or smoke 

•Which is not specifically mentioned, the proposition 
taking the form, * The hill has fire, because it has a con- 
comitant of fire ’ 
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should be the knowledge that the reason is an attribute 
of the subject — a knowledge in which the determinant 
of the concomitanthood, actually being perceived, is a 
feature , for then inference would take place if Caitra 
was aware of the invariable concomitance, and Maitra 
had the knowledge that the reason was present m the 
subject If it be urged that the knowledge on the part 
of a particular person that the reason is an attribute of 
the subject — a knowledge in which the determinant of 
the concomitanthood, actually being perceived as such 
by him, is the cause of the inference made by him, 
then there wall be an endless number* of causes and 
effects / In my explanation, however, the knowledge 
that the reason is an attribute of the subject — a knowl- 
edge which arises by the relation of inherence, and m 
which the invariable concomitance is a feature, causes 
the inference by the relation of inherence , hence there 
are not an endless number of causes and effects j But 
if (as >ou say) the knowledge in which the invariable 
concomitance is a feature and the knowledge that the 
reason is an attribute of the subject be independent 
causes Jhea there wtiuld be two pairs of causes and 
effects ,‘aad inference might take place from the knowl- 
edge that smoke is a concomitant of fire, and the hill 
has light Thus even where there are two judgments, 
we meat assume that they constitute a qualified notion , 
for an explanation though cumbrous is allowable when 
it leads to a result * 


1 Ikuutr ikff *n iiuble DamUr c( j*-rx.n» to uuVe 
ialn»uf usl ii» inlet rncr w »tU u it* cause Hie coa I 
•letsiioo wul be UiUmct <*cb lu» 

* VU tl*e appftbezujoa <4 the uau] itlitiofl 
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Invariable Concomitance 

^TTTfT d^is.d II ^ II 

68 (contd ) Invariable concomitance is de 
scnbed as the absence of relation (of the reason) 
to anything other than what has the thing to be 
inferred * 

A concomitant is the substratum (airaya) of m 
variable concomitance Now it may be asked what is 
invariable concomitance’ This is being answered 
Invariable concomitance etc In a proposition like 
(The hill) has fire because it has smoke fire is the 
thing to be inferred a kitchen etc are objects having 
the thing to be inferred a lake etc are objects other 
than those and smoke is absent in them Hence the 
definition is applicable 

In a (fallacious) proposition like (The hill) has 
smoke because it has fire fire is present m objects 
other than what has the thing to be inferred viz in a 
heated lump of iron etc Hence the definition is not 
too wide so as to include these Here objects that have 
the thing to be inferred should be understood to have 
it through the same relation that the thing to be inferred 
bears (to the subject) Otherwise, the parts of fire are 
possessed of fire by the relation of inherence a kitchen 
etc are things other than those parts and since smoke 
is present there the definition would be too narrow to 
apply to this case ^ The expression things other than 
what has the thing to be inferred should be under 
stood to mean things possessed of difference 1 or 

» That is a bread distinction ol the form It has not the 
th eg to be inferred (sadhyavan na) • 
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mutual non existence, the counterpositiveness 1 * * of which 
is characterised 1 by the possession of just the thing to 
be inferred ’ Hence, although smoke may be present 
in a hill, for instance, which is other than any particular 
object having fire, such as the kitchen, there is no 
harm ‘ The absence of the reason in objects other 
than those having the thing to be inferred is to be 
understood in respect of the relation that the reason 
bears (to the subject) Hence, although smoke 13 
present by the relation of inherence in its parts, which 
are objects other than those having the thing to be 
inferred, there is no harm 4 The absence (of the 
reason) ui objects other than those having the thing 
to be inferred means a non existence, the counter- 
positivcness of which is characterised simply by the 
state of being a presence m objects other than those 
hating the thing to be inferred • Hence in the 
(fallacious) inference, ' It has smoke because it has 
fire although (fire) is not present in a lake etc which 
are objects other than those having the thing to be 
inferred, the definition is not too wide so as to include 


1 An attribute of the countrrpouiiie vix what ha* the 
thing to be initmU (UdJiyatel) 

* Having the thing to l< Inknnl a* tuch mitSuT snore 
nor ku Otlcrwiie the <lt Coition would I* futile 

* That II. the <Ji bullion l« *i\rd from bring one that i* 
w •* t ere a j plmable 

* tbcdiue smoke u not pfomt there by the frUtu ja of 
* niuiuivo 

\f Lei <e a grnxrdl nun-ex > tease if the f CUl It |» 
J*" 1 !*!•'< *' u fi«U other tja tie' we Laving the U ag to 
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this 1 Here although with regard to a proposition 
like, ‘It is a substance because it has existence* 
possessed of difference from that of qualities and 
actions there is not absence fof the reason 1 ) in objects 
other than those* having the thing 5 to be inferred viz 
qualities etc * because qualified existence and pure 
existence are one >et' the definition means that there 
is absence (of the reason there) in respect of the deter- 
minant of the leasonhood In other words the deter 
minant of the reasonhood is not the determinant of the 
presence' as aforesaid 

TTT^T || H II 

1 Apparently the definition applies here too but it does 
not The absence of fire m this case is not in objects in 
general but in particular objects such as a lake Although 
fire is absent in these it is present in a red hot iron ball for 
instance which is without smoke Hence the invariable 
concomitance is vitiated 

a Existence abides in substances qualities and actions 
So existence qualified as above abides in substances alone 
The inference therefore is val d and the definition ought to 
apply there which it does not seem to Hence it is too 
narrow Th s is the objection 

* Existence qualified as above 

* That is substances 

* Substancehood 

* Since existence abides in qualities and actions, (as well 
as m substances) 

’ Although existence abides in them as existence jet as 
qualification plus existence it does not Hence the definition 
is all right 

» That is presence m objects other than those having the 
thing to be inferred 
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69 Or the co existence of the reason with 
the thing to be inferred which must not be the 
counterpositive of any non existence that may 
abide m things ha\ing the reason, is called 
invariable concomitance 

It may be urged When the thing to be inferred 
is exclusively affirmative (universally present) e g 
know ability there are no such things as objects other 
than those having the thing to be inferred Hence the 
definition fails to apply there Moreover m proposi 
lions like It has existence because it has a generic 
attribute the reason is never known to exist in objects 
other than those having the tiling to be inferred viz 
a generic attribute etc by the relabon that determines 
the reasonhood viz inherence hence the definition 
falls short of application Therefore the text says Or 
the co existence etc The co existence (lit the state 
of having the same substratum) 0/ the reason with the 
thing to be inferred which 1 must not be the counter 

1 That is which most be inclusive (vyapaka) of the reason 
If the thing to be inferred includes the reason no substratum 
of the latter will be without the former This definition 
removes the two defects menboned above To illustrate 
In the proposition It is uamable because it is knowable 
the reason viz know ability is co-eustent with, the thing to 
be inferred viz namability — since anything e g a jar is 
both namable and knowable — and namability includes know 
ability since it is not absent in anything that has know ability 
Again m the proposition It has existence because it has 
a generic attribute the thing to be inferred existence is 
not absent in anything that has the reason a genenc attn 
bate 1 e in substances qualifies and actions Hence the 
thing to be inferred is not the counterpositive of the reason 
• e it is inclusive of the reason At the same tune a 
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positive of any non existence (Ut absence) that may 
abide in things having the reason, that is, of any non- 
existence that may be in the substratum of the reason, 
is called invariable concomitance Here, although in a 
proposition like, ' (The hill or the like) has fire, because 
it has smoke,’ particular fires and so on (belonging to 
other places) are the counterpositive of the non existence 
abiding m the substratum of the reason, e g the hill, 
and hence the definition is too narrow 1 — it cannot be 
urged that the invariable concomitance must be of 
(particular) smoke and fire having the same sub- 
stratum, since even such (co existent) fire and so on, 
taken m combination with something else, 3 is non- 
existent (in that substratum), as we have the notion 
that although one is there, both are not present — and in 
a proposition like,* ’It has quality, because it has 

generic attribute is present in everything that possess exist- 
ence by the relation of inherence, such as substances Hence 
they are co existent 

1 In the example cited all fire as fire is the thing to be 
inferred, and all smoke as smoke is the reason Hence, if the 
thing to be inferred be the kitchen fire it is not present m 
the hill, which is the substratum of the reason, and therefore 
u the counterpositive (not as it should be, the reverse of it) 
of any non existence that may be in the bill Similarly, if 
the reason be the kitchen smoke its substratum, viz the 
kitchen, has no hill fire which therefore w the counterpositive 
(not the reverse) of any non existence that may be m the 
kitchen So all fire being the connterposihve of the non- 
existence that is in the substratum of the reason, it lacks 
inclusiveness Hence the definition, which is based on that 
is inapplicable This is the contention of the opponent 

a E g a jar 

* That is, where the things to be inferred are many, but 
the reason is one la the above example, if the substratum 
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substancehood the definition fads of application, yet 
it should be stated that invariable concomitance is the 
co existence of the reason with the thing to be inferred, 
as specified by that determinant of being the thing to 
be inferred (sadhyatavacchedaka) which is not the 
determinant of the counteipositiveness (of the non- 
existence abiding in the substratum of the reason) 1 
Objection In a proposition like, * It has what is 
possessed of generic attributes concomitant with colour- 
hood, because it has earthhood,' the determinants of 
being the thing to be inferred are generic attributes 
concomitant with colourhood, and these generic attri- 
butes, e g white-colourhood, are the determinants of 
the counteipositiveness of the non-existence abiding 

of the reason (substancehood) be a jar there is absence in it 
of the qualities of a cloth which therefore are the counter 
positive of the non existence abiding in the substratum of the 
reason Similarly with regard to the qualities of a jar if the 
substratum of the reason be a cloth Thus every quality may 
be shown to be the counterpositive of the non existence abid 
mg m the substratum of the reason Yet qualities are co- 
existent with substancehood which is the reason 

1 Thus in the proposition It has hie because it has 
smoke although there may be the absence of fire as the 
kitchen fire in a hill it is not absent there as fire Hence 
firehood is not the determinant of the counteipositiveness of 
the non-existence abiding in the substratum of the reason 
Similarly in a proposition like It has quality because it 
has substancehood there is not the absence of quality as 
quality in the substratum of the reason but there is the 
absence of it as a particular quality such as the colour of 
a jar The determinant of the counterposihveness of that 
non-existence vu being the colour of a jar etc is not 
quality hood which is the determinant of be mg the thing to 
be inferred So the definition is intact 
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iq a blue jar etc Hence the definition would fail to 
apply there 

Reply Not so For there it is being a generic 
attribute concomitant with colourhood that is indirectly 
the determinant of being the thing to be inferred , and 
non existence specified by such qualification is no- 
where present in earth Otherwise it would give rise to 
the notion that there is no object having generic attri- 
butes concomitant with colourhood 1 Or as some say, 
since invariable concomitance vanes when the things to 
be inferred and so on 1 are different in such a case the 
definition can be made to fit in by taking it to mean 
that the determinant of the determinancy of being 
things to be inferred must not be the determinant of 
the determinancy of the counteipositiveness (of the 
non existence abiding m the substratum of the reason) * 

1 If the substratum of the reason be say a blue jar 
then, since it has no whiteness the determinant of being the 
thing to be inferred is the determinant of the counterpositive 
ness of the non-existence abiding in the substratum of the 
reason Similarly every determinant of being the thing to bo 
inferred may be shown to be the determinant of that counter- 
positiveness Hence the definition is too narrow 

1 Refers to the reason the subject etc 

* The trouble arose owing to there being many deter 
minants of being the thing to be inferred This can be 
remedied by showing that there is only one such determinant 
In the instance cited the state of being generic attributes 
concomitant with colourhood abides m the thing to be 
inferred viz what possesses generic attributes concomitant 
with colourhood (i e blue and all other colours) by the rela- 
tion of being the substratum (blue and all other colours) of 
its own substratum (generic attributes concomitant with 
colourhood) Hence it is the only determinant of being the 
thing to be inferred 
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The substratum of the reason should be taken to 
mean the substratum of what is possessed of the 
determinant of the reasonhood Hence in a proposi- 
tion like, 'It is a substance, because it has existence 
possessed of difference from that of qualities and 
actions/ although substancehood is a counterpositive 
of the non-existence abiding in the substratum of pure 
existence, viz qualities etc , the definition is not too 
narrow to include this case 1 Similarly the sub- 
stratum of the reason should be understood in respect 
of the relation which is the determinant of the reason- 
hood Hence, although fire is the counterpositive of 
the non-existence abiding in the substratum of smoke 
in respect of the relation of inherence, vw in its parts, 
the definition is not too narrow * 

The non existence also should be understood as 
not being co existent with its counterpositive So in 
the proposition, 'It has the conjunction of a monkey. 

The above view has been referred to by Jagadiia 
Tarkalankara in his Siddhanta Lak}ana According to Raghu 
Hatha Suomani however when there are many determinants 
of being the thing to be inferred any one of them can be 
treated as such by an indirect relation 

i Because the substratum of such qualified existence is 
substance alone and there is no absence of substancehood 

J In a proposition like The hill has fire because it has 
smoke the substratum of the reason by the relation of 
inherence is the parts df smoke These have no fire and 
hence the definition might be too narrow But the sub- 
stratum of the reason should be taken in the relation of the 
determinant of the reasonhood i e conjunction Hence 
instead of the parts of smoke we must take the hill and 
there is no absence of fire in it So the definition is intact 
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because it is this tree,' although the conjunction of a 
monkey is the counteipositive of that non existence of 
the conjunction of a monkey, which is in that partic- 
ular tree within the hunts of its root, the definition is 
not too narrow 4 It may be urged that if the want 
of co-existence means presence in something which is 
not the substratum of the counterpositive, then the 
definition is, as before too narrow, because the same 
non existence which is present in qualities etc , which 
are not the substratum of its counterpositive, viz the 
conjunction of a monkey, is also present in the tree 
within the limits of its root’, if, on the other hand, 
it means absence in the substratum of the counter- 
positive, then with regard to a (fallacious) proposi- 
tion like, *It has conjunction, because it has existence,’ 
the definition is too wide because the non existence of 
conjunction in the substratum of existence, viz quali- 
ties etc., also abides in the substratum of the counter- 

1 As it would be unless we take that non existence which 
is not co-existent with its counterpositive Since the non 
existence of the conjunction of a monkey and its counter- 
positive are both present m the same tree that non existence 
is co-existent with its counterpositive But if Instead of 
this we take some other non existence, e g the non-exist- 
ence of a jar, then the conjunction of a monkey is not its 
counterpositive Hence the definition is saved from being too 
narrow 

* In this alternative, the non-existence of the conjunc- 
tion of a monkey is not co-existent with its counterpositive. 
Hence the thing to be inferred being the counterpositive of 
that non existence which is not co-existent with its counter- 
positive and at the same tune abides in the substratum of 
the reason, the definition is too narrow The idea under- 
lying the objection is that non-existence does not become 
different by virtue of the difference of the substratums 
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positive, M2 substances 1 This is wrong, because the 
real meaning is that a non existence qualified b> 
presence in something that is not the substratum of its 
countcipositis e, abides in the substratum of the 
reason * To put it in bnel, the non-cxistencc must be 


1 So tins non-existence is to bo discarded Yet there i* 
no other noa-existenco ol which the thing to bo interred W 
conjunction is the countcrpoaiUve lienee tbo thing to he 
interred not being the counterpoiiUve ot any ooa-exnte nC * 
that n not co-cxulcnt with its counterposibve and at tho 
same time abides in the substratum ol the reason the d chill 


tion wrongly extends there also 

» That is to say the expression ' non-existence that is 
not coexistent with its counterpositive and at the same time 
abide* in the substratum oi the reason should mean a non 
existence that u qualified by being present la what is not the 
substratum of its counterpositive and at the samo time abides 
in the substratum of the reason Thus understood the 
definition is no longer too narrow with regard to the ptoposi 
tion * It has the conjunction of a monkey because it is this 
tree Because non existence that is so qualified e g that 
non-existence ol the conjunction oi a monkey w hich is 
qualified by being present in qualities does not abide in this 
particular tree for what is qualified by being present in some- 
thing is not admitted as being present elsewhere Hence the 
above non existence is not co-existent with its connteipositive 
Nor can the definition wrongly extend to the proposi 
bon It has conjunction because it has existence Because 
by things that are not the substratum of the counterposibve 
of the non existence of conjUDCbon we may take quahbes 
etc (conjunction being a quality cannot ab de in qualities) 
and this non existence of conjunebon as qualified by being 
present in them abides in quahbes which are also the sub 
stratum of the reason Therefore the thing to be inferred 
viz conjunebon is the counterposibve of the non-existence 
abiding in the substratum of the reason At the same tame 
that non-existence of conjunction which abides in quahbes is 
not present in substances which are the substratum of con 
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present in a substratum of the reason that is not the 
substratum of its counterpositive 1 

Not being the substratum of the counterpositive 
means not being the substratum of what is qualified 
by the determinant of the counterpositiveness (of the 
non existence) Hence with regard to a proposition 
like It has qualified 1 existence because it has generic 
attributes although the non existence of qualified 
existence is co-existent with its counterpositive 1 in the 
substratum of generic attributes viz qualities etc the 
definition is intact (not too wide) 4 And not being the 
substratum of the counterpositive must be understood 
in respect of the relation which is the determinant of 
being the thing to be inferred Hence in a (fallacious) 

junction so this non existence is not co-existent with its 
counterpositive too 

1 In the proposition It has conjunction because it has 
existence the counterpositive of the non existence of con 
junction is conjunction By things which are not the sub 
Stratum of that and at the same time are the substratum of 
reason we may take qualities By non existence that abides 
in them we may have the non existence of conjunction and 
conjunction is the counterpos Uve of that Hence the defim 
tion is not too wide 

2 That is existence qualified by difference from that of 
qualities and actions. 

* Like qualified existence pure existence — which abides 
in qualities — is also the counterpositive of the non-existence 
in question because at bottom they are identical 

* Because existence qualified by difference from that of 
qualities and actions does not abide in qualities And since 
it is the counterpositive of the non ex stence which is not the 
substratum of its counterpositive vu qualified existence and 
at the same time abides in the substratum of the reason the 
definition does not wrongly extend to it 
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proposition like '{The soul) has knowledge, because it 
has existence/ although the substratum of existence, 
viz a jar or the like, by virtue of being an object is 
also the substratum of knowledge, the definition is intact 
(not too wide) 1 Similarly in a proposition like ‘It 
has fire because it has smoke although there is the 
absence of fire by the relation of inherence in the 
substratum of the smoke (e g a hiU), the definition 
is intact (not too narrow ) 1 

Objection As regards not being the substratum, 
does it mean that of any one of the counterpasitives 
that are qualified by the determinant of the counter- 
positiveness? Or that of such counterpositives in 
general’ Or that of what is qualified by any determin 
ant of the counterpositiveness? In the first alternative, 
in a proposition like ‘It has the conjunction of a 
monkey because it is this tree/ the definition is as 
before too nanow for as 'an object* qualified by the 
determinant of the counteipositiveness of the non- 
existence of the conjunction of a monkey we also get 
that conjunction of a monkey which is not present in 
the tree and the tree is not its substratum In the 
second alternative there is no such things as a non- 
existence that is not co-existence with its counter- 
positive for every non existence is co existent with 
that counterpositive which is the negation of itself as 

1 Because although knowledge abides in existence etc 
by the relation of objecthood it never does so by the rela 
bon of inherence which is the relabon determining the state 
of bemg the thing to be inferred 

* Because the relabon determining the state of being the 
bung to be inferred is conjuncbon and not inherence 

* Viz the conjunction of a monkey 
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possessed of presence in the preceding moment 1 * * 4 It 
cannot be urged that although in a proposition like 
‘It has fire because it has smoke the hill or the like 
is the substratum of that counteipositive of the non 
existence of a jar etc which is the negation of itself as 
possessed of presence in the preceding moment yet in 
respect of the relation* determining the state of bemg 
the thing to be inferred the hill or the like is certainly 
not? the substratum of the counterpositive in question , 
and therefore the statement that there is no such thing 
as a non existence that is not co existent with its 
counterpositive is futile For that non existence of 
fire which is m the non existence of a jar is but 
identical* with the non existence of a jar hence fire 
also is a counterpositive of the non existence of a jar, 
and a hill or the like is its substratum In this manner 
a non existence that is not co existent with its counter- 
positive will always be wanting If it be said that the 
non existence of fire or the like in the non existence of 
a jar etc is a distinct entity even then with regard to 
a proposition like It has the non existence of smoke 
because it has the non existence of fire the definition 

1 Just as a. jar is the counterpositive o£ the non-existence 
of a jar si mil arly the absence at the immediately preceding 
moment of that non-existence 13 also a counterpositive 
Since this abides at the next moment in the substratum of 
the non-existence of a jar the latter non-existence >s co- 
existent with its counteipositive Hence in this alternative 
the definition would nowhere be applicable 

* Conjunction 

’ Because the other relation is selfsameness (svarupa) 

4 For non-ex stence which has for its substratum another 
non-existence is considered to be the same as its substratum 
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will be too narrow For there the relation determining 
the state of being the thing to be inferred is selfsame- 
ness (svarupa) and in respect of that relation the sub- 
stratum of the reason is also the substratum of that 
counterpositive of every non-existence which is the 
negation of itself as possessed of presence in the preced- 
ing moment In the third alternative, in a proposition 
like It has the non existence of the conjunction of a 
monkey because it is the soul,' the definition would be 
too narrow , for there the negation of that non-existence 
of the conjunction of a monkey which is 1 in the soul is 
the conjunction of a monkey, and this being a quality* 
the determinant of the counterpositiv eness may also’ 
be the state of being the absence of qualities m general* 
and the substratum of the reason, viz the soul is not 
the substratum of what is determined by that (deter- 
minant) 

Reply Not so , for the meaning (of the expres- 
sion ’not a counterpositive ) is that (the determinant 
of the state of being the thing to be inferred) is not the 
determinant of that kind of counterpositiveness, the 

1 Because the soul is omnipresent 

* One coonterpositive is the absence oi the conjuni-tioa 
of a monkey But since the conjunction of a monkey is a 
quality the absence of qualities in general may as well be 
another So the determi nan t of the coon terpositiv eness of 
the negation of the absence of the conjunction of a monkey 
vs the state of being the absence of qualities in general 
Hence the negation of the absence of the conjunction of a 
monkey is not co-existent with its counterpositive Its 
counterpositive is the absence of the conjunction of a monkey 
^bich is the thing to be inferred Hence the definition is 
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objects qualified by the determinant of which are not 
present in the thing possessed of the reason 1 

Objection In the proposition ' Time is possessed 
of a jar, because it has temporal dimension,' there is 
no such thing as a non existence that is not co existent 
with its counterpositive , for smce the substratum of 
the reason, viz infinite time is the substratum of the 
universe, every non existence abides in the substratum 
of its counterpositive by the same relation as that of 
the determinant of the state of being the thing to be 
inferred viz temporal qualification 

Reply According to some, in this case the non- 
existence of a jar as qualified by difference from infinite 
time is not co existent with its counterpositive , for 
although infinite time is the container of a jar, it is not 
the container of a jar possessed of difference from 
infinite time, because even in infinite time there is not 
the difference from itself But, strictly speaking, we 
must understand that only when all counterpositiveness 
of that non existence which abides, in that substratum 
of the reason which is not the substratum of the counter- 

i In the third alternative, in tryiDg to find a counter- 
positive of the non-existence abiding in the soul first the 
counterpositiveaesa abiding in the absence of qualities was 
taken and then the counterpositiveness abiding in the con 
junction of a monkey Hence the definition proved to be too 
narrow But there, according to the new interpretation, the 
substratum of the reason, vu the soul, is not the sub 
stratum of what is qualified by the determinant of a partic- 
ular counterpositiveness viz that abiding in the absence of 
qualities And the determinant of the state of being the 
thing to be inferred, viz the state of being the absence of the 
conjunction of a monkey, is not the determinant of that 
counterpositiveness. Hence the definition is not too narrow 
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positive of non existence, by the relation determining 
the countcrpositn encs», possesses the twofold non* 
existence of the state of being qualified by a particular 
attribute (determining the state of being the thing to 
be inferred) and the state of being qualified by a 
particular relation (determining the same), the object 
characterised by that attribute is inclusive ( vyupaka ) 
of that reason in that particular relation 1 Thus in a 


* In a fallacy, the thing to be inferred, as qualified by 
the attribute and the relation determining its state as such, 
must be wanting in some substratum of the reason So there 
the counterpositiveness of the non-existence abiding in the 
substratum of the reason must be qualified by both the 
attribute and the relation determining the state of being the 
thing to be inferred Hence these two qualifications never 
being jointly absent, the definition is not too wide But in 
a valid proposition no substratum of the reason is wanting 
in the thing to be inferred possessing the above double 
qualification Therefore the counterpositiveness of the non- 
existence abiding in the substratum of the reason ever lacks 
the above two qualifications 

la a fallacious proposition like It has smoke because 
it has fire the attribute determining the state of being the 
thing to be inferred (smoke) is smokehood and the relation 
determining it is conjunction Now a red hot ball of iron 
has fire (which is the reason) but no smoke That is there 
is the non-existence of smoke in it of which the counter- 
positive is smoke and the relation determining the counter- 
positiveness is conjunction In this counterpositiveness there 
are both smokehood and conjunction Hence there being no 
absence of the two together the definition does not wrongly 
extend to it 

In a valid proposition like ' It has fire because it has 
smoke' there being no absence of fire through the relation 
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proposition like ' Tune is possessed of a jar because 
it has temporal dimension it is the non existence of 
the jar through the relation of conjunction that is 
present in the substratum of the reason, viz infinite 
time, which is not the substratum of the counterpositive 
of the non existence of the jar through the relation of 
conjunction viz the jar since the counterpositiveness 
of that possesses the twofold non existence of the state 
of being determined by jarhood and the state of being 
determined by the temporal relation the definition is 
not too narrow 

Objection In a proposition like It has the 
knowable fire because it has smoke there is no such 
thing as being determined by the state of being know- 
able fire for a cumbrous attribute cannot be the 
determinant 

Reply Not so for our notion There is not the 
thing with a conch like neck etc has for its object 
the counterpositivenesa that is determined by the state 
of having a conch like neck etc — which shows that 
even a cumbrous attribute is sometimes admitted to be 
a determinant This is the sum and substance of the 
matter 

of conjunction in the substratum of the reason e g a hill 
all counterpositiveness of the non-existence abiding in the 
substratum of the reason lacks qualification by the attribute 
and the relaUon determining the state of being the thing to 
be inferred viz firehood and conjunction respectively 
Hence there being the absence of the two taken together, 
the definition is applicable 
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SUBJECTHOOD 

^ fdafa l 

*1^1 j rt ' s<i 11 

70 A subject ( paksa ) is that in which there 
is no certainty (of the thing to be inferred) bereft 
of the desire to infer (the same) Inference takes 
place from the knowledge of the existence (of the 
reason) in that 

With regard to existence in the subject 1 what 
is meant by subjecthood (paksala)^ This is being 
explained A subject etc Subjecthood (the condi 
tion of being a subject) is the absence of certainty 
bereft of the desire to infer and a subject is what 
possesses that this is the meaning Simply the desire 
to infer does not constitute subjecthood for even 
without that desire one infers a cloud from its rumbl 
ing Hence even a doubt about (the presence of) the 
thing to be inferred is not subjecthood for even with 
out this doubt it is inferred Even if there is certainty 
(about the thmg to be inferred) inference does take 
place if there is the desire to infer Hence the quail 
fication of certainty by an absence of the desire to infer 
Thus where there is no certainty there is subjecthood 
whether there is or is not the desire to infer Where 
there is the desire to infer there is subjecthood whether 
certainty is there or not Where there is certainty 
but not the desire to infer there is no subjecthood for 
there we have certainty bereft of the desre to infer 


* Referred 
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Objection Where after consideration {pard- 
maria ) there comes certainty, and then the desire to 
infer, there will be no inference, since the consideration 
is gone 1 at the time of the desire to infer Where 
certainty, consideration and the desire to infer come m 
order, there, certainty being gone at the time of the 
desire to infer, inference takes place owing simply to 
the absence of any obstacle Where there are the 
desire to infer, certainty and consideration, there the 
very desire to infer is absent at the time of considera- 
tion Sundarly, in other cases also, there is not the 
desire to infer either at the time of certainty or at the 
time of consideration , for the perceptible special 
qualities of the omnipresent substances* cannot be 
simultaneously known So why is the qualification of 
certainty by an absence of the desire to infer? 

Reply: Not so Where there is either the per- 
ception or the recollection, 'The hill which has smoke, 
a concomitant of fire, has fire,’ and then there is the 
desire to infer, there the qualification in question is 
necessary to bring about the subjecthood Here it 
should be understood that the subjecthood of an 
inference from a particular sign is that absence of 
certainty bereft of the desire to infer, which corresponds 
to such desire to infer and such certainty as may lead 
to an inference from that particular sign. Thus when 
there are certainty and consideration, inference does 
not take place c\cn if there is the desire, ’ Let there be 


1 Because it lasts only for two moments 


3 Ether, space, time and the soul 
ties of these see verses 32 34 Of them 
dement only are not percepUbte 


For the special quah- 
impression, meat and 
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some sort of knowledge.'* But it docs take place when 
there is the perception, ‘The hill which has smoke, a 
concomitant of fire, has fire,' and along with it there 
is the desire, * Let there be some other knowledge than 
perception ’* Similarly, when there is consideration 
regarding smoke, inference docs not take place e\en if 
there is the desire, ' Let me infer fire through light * 
In a particular inference, that kind of certainty should 
be specifically mentioned as an obstacle, the presence 
of which during the absence of a desire to infer thwarts 
that inference Hence, even if there is the knowledge, 
‘ The hill has heat, the rocky thing has fire,* inference 
is not counteracted * But since we see that even if 
there is certainty of the thing to be inferred being in a 
substratum 4 of the determinant of the subjecthood, 
inference takes place in subjects* qualified by that 
determinant, we must say that with regard to inference 
in subjects qualified by the determinant of the subject- 
hood, it is the certainty of the thing to be inferred in 
subjects qualified by the determinant of the subject- 
i Because the desire necessary for the purpose is 1 Let 
there be knowledge of the presence of the thing to be Inferred 
in the subject ’ 

* Perception is much easier than inference Therefore in 
a competition between the two regarding an identical object, 
perception prevails when the conditions of it are present 
Hence the qualification The presence of the desire for 
inference together with consideration will lead to inference in 
spite of the conditions of perception being present 

4 Because there is no consideration about light and no 
desire about inferring through smoke 

4 It would be if there were the certainty that the hill 
had fire 

4 E g a particular hill 
4 Subjects in general e g 


aU hills 
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hood that is the obstacle But with regard to inference 
w a subject in which the thing to be inferred has the 
same substratum as the determinant of the subjecthood 
it is simply the certainty* of the thing to be inferred 
that is the obstacle One thing however should be 
borne in mind Where after a doubt as to whether 
this is a man or not one has the knowledge that this 
has hands etc which are concomitants of manhood 
there in the absence of a desire to infer perception ot 
manhood takes place but not inference Hence the 
presence of the conditions of perception regarding an 
identical object bereft of the desire to infer is in 
dependency* an obstacle as is the desire to know about 
a lovely woman (in sight) * Similarly since after con 
sideration perception of a subject etc does not take 
place unless there is the desire to perceive the presence 
of the conditions of inference bereft of the desire to 
perceive is an obstacle to the perception of a different 
object 

The Fallacies 

WelTc WIDEST II Ol II 

71 The fallacies are of five kinds, viz 
inconstant, contradictory, unfounded, counter- 
balanced and incongruous 

* 01 either of the two kinds described above 
a This signifies that though it is not an dement of the 
subjecthood it » aa obstacle 

1 An obstacle to any other knowledge 

9 
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la connection with dealing with Uie reason, the 
fallacies arc being di\idcd: The fallacies, etc The 
definition of a fallacy is that it 13 that, having 1 which 
as its object a particular knowledge thwarts inference 
(or its cause) To explain Since a particular knowl- 
edge thwarts inference by having inconstancy etc. as its 
object, these are defects The expression ' that posses- 
sing which ’ means * that kind of real entity , 1 possessing 
which ’ Hence, although a mistaken notion of in- 
congruity may thwart inference, the definition is not 
too wide Since the notion. ‘ The hill has the absence 
of fire,’ is unknown as a fact, there is no defect m the 
reason It cannot be urged that at the time of the 
consideration, * It has rockiness, which is a concomitant 
of the non-existence of fire,” the smoke, which is a con- 
comitant of fire, is not a fallacy, since in this case 
the subject having a concomitant of the absence of fire 
is unknown as a fact For this is a thing we accept- 
Otherwise incongruity also would be a transitory 
defect * Therefore, in the instance cited at die tune 
of the consideration, * It has rockiness, which is a con- 
comitant of the absence of fire, the smoke, winch is a 
concomitant of fire, is not fallacious The inference is 
only obstructed owing to an error, but the reason is 
not defective Similarly a reason being present where 
the thing to be inferred is absent, and so on , 4 is a 

> That is the knowledge of which thwarts inference 

* That is to say not simply the object of the knowledge 
in question, but the object together with its qualification 
must be taken into account. 

* When one has an erroneous notion of it 

* Refers to a subject being without the thing to be 
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defect , and the reason may have it by any relation 
whatsoever This is the view of the new school 

Others, however, maintain that the fact of a reason 
being fallacious consists in its possessing that, having 
which as an object a particular knowledge thwarts 
inference In the case of counterbalance, it is the 
opposing invariable concomitance for example, which 
is a defect and the reason has it by the relation of 
(being an object of the same) cognition 1 * 3 It cannot be 
urged that since in a proposition like, ‘It has fire, 
because it has smoke ’ a mistaken notion of incongruity 
in the subject thwarts inference by having for its object 
the absence of the thing to be inferred, even a valid 
reason would be classed as incongruous as it too has 
that (the absence of fire) by the relation of (being an 
object of the same) cognition Because there’ cognition 
is not considered to be the relation In the case of 
counterbalance it is so considered, as is evident from 
the use of the term ' counterbalanced ' (with regard to 
the reason) In the other case it is never said that the 
reason is ' incongruous ’ 

The thwarting of inference (spoken of above) is 
the obstruction of either inference or its cause * So the 

1 E g of the judge The knowledge will be of the form 

The reason is possessed of the opposing invariable con 
comitaoce ’ 

3 In the case of error 

* Viz consideration or the knowledge of invariable con 
to mi tan ce Knowledge of inconstancy thwarts the know! 
edge of invariable concomitance and the inference can 
be made with the help of some other reason Hence 
inconstancy would be excluded from the list of fallacies But 
as thwarting the cause of inference it too becomes a fallacy 
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definition is not too narrow to include the inconstant 
reason The knowledge of a defect with regard to a 
particular reason is an obstacle to the inference that is 
based on that reason Hence where one reason i» 
known to be inconstant inference takes place from 
some other reason and as the knowledge of the w 
constancy docs not comprehend the absence of what is 
a feature 1 in the inference or in its cause etc it does 
not thwart inference (or its cause) nevertheless the 
definition is intact (not too narrow) This is the gist 
of it 

Varieties of Fallacy Defined according 
to the New School 

cWfcitgTOSRt, n n 

72 The inconstant reason is of three kinds 
The first is styled common the second uncom 
mon and the third inconclusive 

A fallacy is 1 any one of the total number of defects 
in a reason connected with a particular thing to be 
inferred or subject The mention of five classes is 
simply in view of possible instances* of them 

Some editions read karana {instrument) instead of karano 
(cause) The instrument is the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance 

1 That s a qualification of the r object 

* Here an alternative definition of fallacy s given to 
include hypothetical cases of inference 

* Where all the five defects may occur as n the proposi 
tion The air has smell because it has o illness 
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The inconstant etc — Similarly the fact of bemg 
an inconstant reason consists m its bemg one of the 
three varieties — common and so forth The common 
reason is present also in objects other than those having 
the thing to be inferred and it obstructs the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance The uncommon reason is 
that which has not the same substratum as the thing to 
be inferred it thwarts the knowledge that the reason 
has the same substratum as the thing to be inferred 
Others ‘ however say that the uncommon reason is 
that which does not abide in similar instances ( sapaksa ) 
by which are meant objects indubitably having the 
thing to be inferred Thus when there is the certainty 
of the latter in the subject as in the proposition 
Sound is transitory because it has soundhood the 
reason is not to be treated as uncommon for it is 
indubitably present there The inconclusive reason 
occurs where* the thing* to be inferred for instance 4 
is not the counterpositive of absolute non existence * 
Thisi stands in the way of the knowledge of negative 
invariable concomitance (vyatireka vyaplx) 

Tlie contradictory reason* is one which* is the 
counterpositive of that non existence which includes the 
thing to be inferred It acts as an obstacle (to 
inference) by providing the conditions of the knowledge 

* The old school 

* E g The jar is namable because it is know able 

1 Naroabil ty 

* That is as welt as the reason 

* That is is nowhere absent 

* E g The hilt has fire because it has water ' 

* That is wh ch is absent m every substratum of the 
thing to be interred 
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of the absence of the thing to be inferred (in 
subject) In the case of a counterbalanced reason the 
rival reason senes to establish the absence of the thing 
to be interred while here the reason is only one This 
is the difference Another poult of difference is that it 
betrays a special incapacity in that what is calculated 
to establish the absence of the thing to be inferred is 
here put forward as that intended to establish the thing 
to be inferred 

The counterbalanced reason is where the subject 
has a concomitant of the non existence of the thing to 
be inferred Others say that it is the object of a 
notion * not known to be invalid that (the subject) has 
a concomitant of the non-existence of the thing to be 
inferred at the time that one has a notion not known 
to be invalid that the subject in question has a con 
comitant of the thing to be inferred Here obstruction 
to inference results from the knowledge that the subject 
of each proposition has a concomitant of the non 
existence of the thing to be inferred relating to the 
other proposition 

Regarding this some* say As in spite of the 
Jaiowledge that the subject has a concomitant of the 
non existence of a jar one has the notion that the 
subject has the jar when there is conjunction of the 
eye and the jar and as in spite of the knowledge that 
a conch has conchhood which is a concomitant of the 
non existence of yellow-colourhood one has the notion 
that the conch is yellow if there is some defect such as 

1 Consideration is meant 

1 The reference is to the author of the RalnakoSa 
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an excess of bile, so in spite of the cognition 1 of con- 
comitants of the two alternatives there arises a doubt 
in the form of a (mental) perception of the two alter 
natives Similarly in the case of the counterbalanced 
reason, inference does take place in the form of a 
doubt Where, however there is the cognition of a 
concomitant of only one alternative there, owing to its 
being of greater strength the cognition of the second 
alternative is obstructed and hence no doubt arises — 
the possession of greater or equal strength being 
assumed in the light of the result 

This is wrong Since when there is the knowledge 
that a thing has a concomitant of the absence of some 
other thing no particular spontaneous perception 
( upamta-bhana ) 2 of the latter and no verbal compre- 
hension or the like can take place the former knowl- 
edge is considered to be an obstacle to all knowledge 
that is not produced by normal connection or partic- 
ular defects because this is simpler not* that a 

* Certainty 

1 Certainty about the non-existence ol a thing cannot 
thwart its perception Bat it can thwart that spontaneous 
knowledge of it which is due to the supernormal connection 
of the organ and object as also the knowledge that is not 
dne to some physical delect such as an excess of bile As an 
instance of the former we may take the case of a lake with 
a cloud of dust on it which from a distance is mistaken for 
smoke One may under the circumstances have the notion 
that the lake has smoke But if at that time one has the 
conviction that the lake has water which is a concomitant of 
the absence of smoke one cannot have the other notion The 
same^s also true of knowledge that is not due to any physical 

* As the opponent says. 
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different kind of obstruction has to be assumed for a 
particular spontaneous perception and for verbal 
comprehension because it would be cumbrous bo 
there being an obstacle how can inference take place 
(even in the case of a counterbalanced reason)’ 
like the perception that takes place when there & 
normal connection (between the organ and object) the 
inference in the form of a doubt that is supposed to 
take place m the case of a counterbalanced reason is 
not attested by proof were it so the qualifying phrase 
other than an inference would also* be necessary 
Where there is the knowledge that (the subject) in both 
the alternatives has a concomitant (of the thing to be 
inferred) there doubt anses from the notion of both 
lacking validity not otherwise for the nval notion is 
an obstacle only when its invalidity has not been 
known 

The unfoundedness ( asiddhi ) of reason is being 
any one of the group beginning with unfoundedness of 
the substratum Unfoundedness of the substratum is 
the absence of the determinant of the suhjecthood in 
the subject Where one is to infer The hill made of 
gold has fire there if one has the knowledge The 
hill is not made of gold it results in the obstruction of 
consideration with regard to the bill made of gold 
Unfoundedness of nature is the absence of what is 
considered to be a concomitant® (1 e the reason) in 
the subject There as in a proposition like The lake 

1 In addition to the qualifying phrase not produced by 
normal connection or particular defects mentioned above 

* To the description of the obstacle 

* Of the thing to be inferred 
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is a substance because it has smoke if it is already 
known that the reason which is considered to be a con 
comitant (of the thing to be inferred) is absent in the 
subject it leads to the obstruction of consideration viz 
the knowledge that the subject has the reason which is 
a concomitant of the thing to be inferred Unfounded 
ness of the thing to be inferred and the rest 1 are 
included in unfoundedness of concomitanthood (vya 
pyatvastddki) Unfoundedness of the thing to be 
inferred is the absence of the determinant of the state 
of being the thing to be inferred ( sadhyalavacchedaka ) 
in the thing to be inferred When this knowledge 
anses it results in a proposition like (The hill) has 
fire made of gold m the obstruction of consideration 
viz the knowledge that the subject has the concomitant 
of the thing* to be inferred that is possessed of the 
determinant of the state of being the thing to be 
inferred Similarly unfoundedness of the reason is the 
absence of the determinant of the reasonhood in the 
reason as in a proposition like (The hill has fire) 
because it has smoke made of gold Here the absence 
of a knowledge of the reason possessed’ of the deter 
minant of the reasonhood results in the absence of a 
knowledge of invariable concomitance and the like 4 
due to that Similarly some also maintain that in a 
proposition like (The hill) has fire because it has blue 
smoke ' since blue smokehood is cumbrous it cannot 
be the determinant of the reasonhood and therefore 
this is a case of unfoundedness of concomitanthood 

r Refer* to unfcmndedness oi tbe reason 

* That is of the thing to be inferred as such 

* That is of the reason as the reason 

* Refers to (the absence of) cons deration and infw nr. 
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Incongruity ( badhd ) as the absence of the thing to 
be inferred in the subject, and so on * It results in the 
obstruction of inference because the certainty of the 
absence of something (the thing to be inferred) with 
regard to a particular entity 2 * * 5 (the subject) thwarts all 
knowledge 1 of that something relating to that entity, 
provided the knowledge is not produced by norma! 
sense-contact or some particular defect Regarding this 
some hold that the knowledge which includes doubt 
of the subject being related* to the thing to be inferred 
is the cause of inference and incongruity and the 
counterbalanced reason are fallacies because they 
thwart this knowledge This is wrong for then no 
inference would take place in cases* where the thing to 
be inferred is not known to exist outside the subject 

1 Refers to the same idea expressed in another way 

2 Dharmtn In the proposition The ground holds a 
jar the ground is the dharmtn or vtiesya (substantive) 

* If a person knows that the ground holds no jar he 
cannot have the opposite notion unless it is a case of percep 
tion involving sense contact Again if he knows that a conch 
is white he cannot regard it as yellow unless he is suffering 
from jaundice Knowledge includes doubt 

* The inference taking the form The subject has the 
conjunction of the th ng to be inferred and not The 
subject has the thing to be inferred as is usual 

5 Exclusively negative inference is meant In the pro 
position Earth is different from other things because it is 
earth the thing to be inferred viz difference from other 
things is not known to exist outside of earth which is the 
subject and there its presence is under dispute Hence 
there being no previous kno vledge of the thing to be nferred 
ab ding in the subject inference according to this view 
would be impossible 
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and it does take place even when there is no doubt 
regarding the thing to be inferred (being in the subject), 
and so on 1 Similarly the judgment that the know I 
edge of the absence of the thing to be inferred (in the 
subject) is valid knowledge is also not an obstacle (to 
inference)*, for it is unwarranted and cumbrous 
Otherwise, even in the case of the counterbalanced 
reason etc 2 * * * * 7 the knowledge of (the subject) having a 
concomitant of the negation of a particular thing to be 
inferred, being valid knowledge, would act as an 
obstacle But it is the notion of incongruity etc , not 
handicapped by the idea of its being an error that is 
the obstacle In this matter the notion of validity is 
sometimes helpful by way of removing the doubt about 
erroneousness 

It cannot be urged that in a case of incongruity, 
if the reason is present* in the subject, the fallacy is 
inconstancy, and if the reason is absent* in the subject, 
it is unfoundedness of nature only*, for there is a dis- 
tinction between the notion of incongruity and those of 
inconstancy etc Moreover, where after consideration, 1 

i Refers to certainty about the thing to be inferred being 
in the subject while there is the desire to infer 

* As the old school maintains it is According to it such 
validity of knowledge is incongruity 

* Refers to the contradictory reason etc 

* As in the proposition ' The lake has fire, because it 
has water ’ 

* As in the proposition * The lake has fire because it 
has smoke ‘ 

*So there is no need ior incongruity as a separate 
fallacy 

7 E S ‘ The lake has smoke, which is a concomitant of 

fire ’ 
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there is the notion of incongruity , 1 * * there, the notion o 
inconstancy or the like being useless * incongruity alone 
should be held as thwarting inference Sunilarly< 
where there is the notion of the presence of earthhood, 
which is a concomitant of smell, in a jar or the like at 
the moment of its origin, there incongruity alone should 
be considered to be the obstacle It cannot be quest- 
ioned how smell being present in the subject, viz 
the jar, it can be a case of incongruity , for it is a 
matter of experience that inference takes place as asso- 
ciated with the space and time that are the deter- 
minants of the subjecthood * The concomitants of 
fallacies 4 other than incongruity and its concomitant 
(the counterbalanced reason) are just included in them * 
Otherwise there would be another fallacy The counter- 
balanced reason, which is a concomitant of incongruity, 
is to be treated as a distinct fallacy since the saint,* 
who is of independent will has made a separate men- 
tion of it That the concomitant of the counterbalanced 
reason is not an obstacle (to inference) is, however, a 
thing that goes without saying 

1 E g The hike hu the absence of fire 

1 Because it can stay the notion of invariable con 
comitance only 

* In the above instance the moment of origin is that 
sort of tune And according to the assumption of die iogi 
cians a jar has no smell at that moment, lienee it is dearly 
a case of incongruity 

‘ \ ii the inconstant die contradictory and the un 
founded reason 

* Those three lidacirs 

* The author Gautama 
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The Fallacies Defined according 
to the Old School 

a; ww sj flfenyituiy *r. i 
irettp re n ra 3if g. s n<r. « ~s% \\ 

73 That which abides both in similar in- 
stances ( sapaksa ) and contrary instances (vt- 
paksa) is the common reason, while that which 
is absent from, both is considered to be the un- 
common reason 

That which etc — That is to say the reason that 
is present in both similar instances (sapaksa) and 
contrary instances ( vtpaksa ) is called common A 
similar instance (sapaksa) is what indubitably has the 
thing to be inferred A contrary instance (vtpaksa) 
is what is other than what has the thing to be inferred 
The mention of similar instances is to exclude the 
contradictory reason Strictly speaking, presence m 
contrary instances should alone be mentioned , for 
although the contradictory reason is also a common 
reason, yet it is distinct from the latter, as the ground 
of its fallaciousness is different 

While that, etc — That is to say, absent from 
similar instances (sapaksa) and contrary instances 
(vtpaksa) A similar instance (sapaksa) is what is 
definitely known to be possessed of the thing to be 
inferred A contrary instance (vtpaksa) is what is 
definitely known to be devoid of the thing to be 
inferred When in a proposition like, 'Sound is 
transitory, because it has soundhood,' there is doubt 
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of transitonncss in sound, then a jar or the hke 1 * * con^ 
stitutes a similar instance,* as also a contrary instance 
and soundhood is other than that , hence it is an un 
common inconstant reason When, however, there is 
certainty of transitonness m sound, then it is no longer 
such This is the view of the old school The view of 
the new school has already 4 been stated 
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74 That of which the subject is exclusively 
affirmative is the inconclusive reason That 
which is never present in what is possessed of 
the thing to be inferred (the subject) is called the 
contradictory reason 

That, of which etc — Since in a proposition hke, 
‘All is namable, because it has knowabihty every- 
thing is a subject, there is no other instance for the 
notion of co existence (of the reason and the thing to 
be inferred) and hence no inference can take place 
This however is not correct for even if there is the 
notion of co-existence in a portion of the subject 5 the 
definition is intact Or, let there be no knowledge of 
co existence even this much only constitutes un 
fotmdedness in the form of ignorance (of co-existence) 

1 Peters to jarhood for instance 

1 Because a jar is certainly transitory 

1 This portion applies to what is denoted by the words or 
the hke Jarhood is a contrary instance because being a 
generic attribute it is obviously eternal ^ 

♦On p 133 

* E g a jar 
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but it cannot be classed as a fallacy Yet inconclu 
siveness consists in the reason having a thing to be 
inferred that is exclusively affirmative This has 
already been mentioned 1 

That which is etc — The intensive particle eva 
indicates the absence of the reason m everything that 
is possessed of the thing to be mferred So contra 
dictonness means being the counterposihve of the 
non-existence that includes the thing to be mferred 


r, n w 11 


75 The first is unfoundedness of the sub 
stratum then comes unfoundedness of nature, 
and the third is unfoundedness of concomitant 
hood Hence unfoundedness is of three kinds 
Unfoundedness of the reason is being divided 
Tfie first etc 



76 Unfoundedness of the subject (sub- 
stratum) occurs where (for instance) a (natural) 
hill of jewels is the subject The next one occurs 
m a proposition like ‘The lake is a substance, 
because it is possessed of smoke ’ 

Unfoundedness of the subject 1 e of the sub 
stratum The next one 1 e unfoundedness of nature 
1 Oa p 133 
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77 The third, viz unfoundedness of con- 
comitanthood, occurs where the reason is blue 
smoke etc When two opposite things 1 * * * occur in 
the consideration, the two reasons are said to be 
counterbalanced 

Blue smoke etc — Blue smokehood and so on can 
not be the determinant of the reasonhood, since it is 
cumbrous , for the determinant of the concomitant- 
hood* must be one of which no other determining’ 
attribute of concormtanthood co existing with a partic- 
ular attribute, 1 is a component factor The phrase 
co existing with a particular attribute * is added in 
order to include the state of being the previous non- 
existence of smoke 5 

1 That is the thing to be inferred and its negation 

* The concomitant is the reason 

* E g smokehood * E g blue-smokehood 

* Unlike the Mimamsakas the logicians believe m the 
previous non-existence of that alone which will take place 
subsequently So they may infer This place will have fire 
because it has the previous non-existence of smoke Here 
the determinant of the reasonhood is the state of being the 
previous non-existence of smoke This has for its component 

factor another attribute (viz smokehood) which is a deter 
mrnant of the reasonhood Bat the two are not co-existent 
because smokehood abides in smoke which is a positive 
entity while the other abides in the previous nan-existence 
of smoke Hence the attribute the state of being the pre 
vious non-existence of smoke although cumbrous can be 
regarded as the determinant of the reasonhood 
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When, etc — Even when there is the consideration 
that something (e g a particular tree) possesses the 
concomitants ( vyapya ) of both conjunction with a 
monkey and its negation it is not a case of the counter 
balanced reason Hence the text says Two opposite 
things So the meaning is that the counterbalanced 
reason is the object of the consideration that the 
subject possesses a concomitant 1 of the thing to be 
inferred 1 (from a certain reason 5 ) at the time of the 
consideration that the subject possesses the concomi 
tant of that negation* of the thing to be inferred which 
is opposed to the thing to be inferred from that partxc 
ular reason 

3?irawratK awt « « n 

78 Where the subject is devoid of the thing 
to be inferred, it is called incongruity— in which 
smell or the like is inferred in the jar at the 
moment of its origin 

Where, etc — The subject 1 e what is possessed 
of the determinant of the subjecthood * Hence, 
although there may be smell in a jar, the definition is 
intact This should be understood to hold good also 
in the proposition, 'The tree, within the limits of its 
root,* has the conjunction of a monkey ’ 

1 E g smoke 

1 Fite 

* Smoke 

* The negation of fire 

* In the above instance time 

* Which is the determinant of the subjecthood 

10 
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7g When a villager sees for the first time a 
gayal (gavuya) or the like, the notion that arises 
m his mind of its similarity to a cow etc is 
considered to be the instrument (of comparison) 
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80 The recollection of that meaning of a * 
sentence which has already been known is called 
the operation (of comparison) The knowledge 
of the denotative function of words such as 
'gayal’ is the result of comparison , 

Comparison is being explained When a villager, 
etc Where a villager has been told by a dweller of 
the forest that what is denoted by the word ‘ gayal ' 
resembles a cow and afterwards he sees in a forest etc 
a gayal the similarity to a cow that is noticed in it is 
the instrument of comparison Then there is a recollte 
tion of that meaning of the sentence * What is denoted 
by the word gayal resembles a cow, which has already * 
been known This is what is called the operation 
(vyapara) After that be has the knowledge that a 
gayal is the import of the word gayal ' This is 
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comparison Comparison does not consist m the 
notion, 'This (particular individual) is the import ’of 
the word gayal for then the denotative function (Saklt) 
of the word will not be apprehended with regard to 
another gayal 



VERBAL COMPREHENSION 
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8t The knowledge of words is the instru- 
ment (of verbal comprehension), the knowledge 
(recollection) of the meaning of words is the 
operation there, verbal comprehension is the 
result, and the knowledge of denotative function 
(sahti) is an aid 

The manner in which verbal comprehension takes 
place is being shown The knowledge of words, etc 
It is not that words actually being known are the instru 
meat of it for we have verbal comprehension even m 
the absence of words (uttered) as m the case of a man 
under the vow of silence mentally reciting a verse, and 
so on 1 The knowledge of the meaning of words , etc 
— The recollection of the meaning of words produced 
by those words is the operation Otherwise a man who 
has a knowledge of words would have verbal compre- 
hension even when he has a knowledge of the thing 
denoted by the words through perception etc Even 
there the recollection should be understood as being 
produced by words through their significatory function 
(uriti) Otherwise, when words like jar have giveir 
rise to a recollection of ether through the relation of 
inherence ether too would become an object of verbal 
i Releis to the conveying oi ideas through gestures or 
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comprehension Sigmficatoiy function is the relation 1 
consisting in either denotative function (iakti) or lmpli 
cation (laksana) It is in this 2 that the knowledge of 
denotative function has utility Because unless deno 
tative function is first known there would be no re 
collection through the association of words even if there 
be a knowledge of them For the knowledge of words 
reminds us of their meaning by virtue of being the 
knowledge of either of two related things 3 

Denotative Function and How 
It is Apprehended 

Denotative function is the relation of a word to its 
meaning It is of the form of a divine will that such 
and such a word should denote such and such a thing 
Recent names also do possess denotative function 
for (behind them) there is the divine will* On the 
eleventh day a father should name his child One 
school* holds that recent names possess no denotative 
function The new school however maintains that it 
is not the divine will that constitutes denotative func 
tion but any will Hence even recent names certainly 
possess denotative function The knowledge of it 
however is derived from a grammar etc Witness the 
following “The elders say that denotative function is 
apprehended from grammar comparison dictionary 
statement of trustworthy persons usage supplementary 

1 Between words and the things denoted by them 

* Knowledge o£ things deooted by words produced by 

those words through their sigmhcatory function '' 

* When one of the relate is known the other also is re 
called through assoc ation 

* In the form of the Vedic dictum 


The old 
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statement, paraphrase and the conbguity of 3 we ^ 
known word ' The denotative function of verbal roots 
and augments and so on is apprehended from grammar 
Sometimes when there is a contradiction, it is discarded 
For instance, grammarians say that the denotative func- 
tion of the tenfold verbal suffix is regarding tire agent 
la sentences like, ' Caitra is cooking,’ Caitra is to b® 
identified with the agent of the action , but since this 
is cumbrous, it is discarded Instead, for simplicity, 
denotative function is taken to be with regard to effort 
(krti), which is apprehended as a feature of 
etc 1 It cannot be urged that as the agent is not 
expressed (by the verbal suffix) words such as 'Caitra 
should take the third (instrumental) case ending, because 
it depends on the absence of any expression of the 
number of the agent * And only things that are Dot 
circumscribed by being objects (karmatva) etc , and 
are represented by words taking the first (nominative) 
case-ending are capable of having their number 
expressed The meaning of the clause, ' That are not,’ 
etc is that the things m question must not be appre- 
hended as referring to what is a description of some- 
thing else Hence in sentences hke Maitra goes like 
Caitra the number (indicated by the verbal suffix) is 
not connected with Caitra * To preclude cases where 
the things in question, as objects of an action and so 
forth, axe not meant to be (solely) a description,* the 
1 That i3 it signifies that Caitra is possessed of the 


* By the verbal suffix 

* Because like Caitra is a description of Majfcra 

* As in the sentence Caitra sees Caitra where Caitra is 
not merely the object of seeing but the subject as well 
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colour alone, while by implication they refer to what ts 
possessed of blue and other colours Likewise from 
the statement of trustworthy persons also (denotative 
function is known) As, from the statement, 'The 
word pika signifies a cuckoo ’ we get the denotative 
function of words such as pika 

Similarly from usage also it is apprehended For 
instance an elderly person giving directions says. 

Bnng a jar,' and hearing this another elderly person 
who is called upon to do so brings the jar Reflecting 
on this, a boy who stood near concludes that the act of 
bringing a jar is the result of the words, ' Bring the 
jar ' Then m expressions like, * Remove the jar,' and 
‘ Bnng the cow,’ he understands by a process of inclu- 
sion and exclusion that the denotative function of 
words such as 'jar* is with regard to the jar etc as 
connected with certain acts * Thus, according to some.* 
expressions like ‘There is a blue jar on the ground,' 
lead to no verbal comprehension To be explicit 
Since words such as ‘a jar’ have been concluded to 
have the pow er of denoting a jar etc as connoted with 
certain acts, and since only vtdhdm and other suffixes 
have the power to convey activity, there Will be no 
verbal comprehension, as they are lacking (m this case). 
This is wrong For although one may at first conclude 
that denotative function (of words such as ‘jar ) is with 
regard to a j ax etc as connected with certain acts, one 
should afterwards discard this nohon (of connection 
with acts) for the sake of simplicity Hence, when 
1 The view of the Pr&bhdkara school of Mimimsakas 
Then with experience the boy hods out the true denotative 
function of the word 4 jar 
* The Prabhakaras 
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function , for it is cumbrous to assume multiple denota- 
tive function In words like han, 1 * * * however, since there 
is no decisive reasoning one way or the other, we have 
to assume multiple denotative function Similarly from 
paraphrase also we apprehend denotative function 
Paraphrase is a statement of the meaning of a word 
through a synonym For instance, the sentence, ‘There 
is a jar,’ is paraphrased by the sentence, * There is a 
pitcher , hence the word 'jar' is known to denote a 
pitcher Similarly the word ‘cooks' is paraphrased by 
the words ‘does the cooking’, from this we conclude 
that the verbal suffix there denotes effort Likewise 
from the contiguity of a well known word also denota 
five function is apprehended As, m a sentence like. 
A pika is singing sweetly in this mango tree/ the 
denotative function of the word pika is apprehended 
to be with regard to a cuckoo 

Regarding this some* say that denotative function 
is with regard to the generic attribute, and not to the 
individual, because m that case there would be in- 
constancy * and denotative function would be infinite 
in number 1 And since a generic attribute cannot be 
known apart from individuals the latter also become 
known This is wrong , for without denotative function 
there can be no knowledge of individuals 5 Nor is the 
individual known by implication , for we know an 

1 Possessing several meanings 

* The Mimimsakas 

* Since there is verbal comprehension of other individuals 
also besides the one with regard to which denotative function 
is assumed 

* According to the number of individuals in a class 

In verbal comprehension 
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individual (from a word) even without any notion of 
incompatibility * Nor does the admission of individual 
denotative function make it infinite in number for 
one and the same denotative function is held to be 
with regard to all individuals It cannot be urged 
that denotative function cannot be presented as an 
attribute common to all the individuals for cowhood 
etc do constitute that * Moreover if denotative func- 
tion is apprehended in the form The cow is denoted 
by the denotative function of the word com ' then that 
function is evidently with regard to the individual 
If, however, vt is apprehended in the form 'Cow- 
hood is denoted by the denotativo function of the 
word coj>.’ then there would neither be a recollection 
of the meaning of the word nor verbal comprehension, 
in which cowhood u a feature {prjkara) , for the 
knowledge of the denotative function of a word leads 
to a recollection of the meaning of the word and verbal 
comprehension of the same type Moreover, if denota- 
tive [unction is with regard to cowhood then the state 
of being cowhood (golialeu) should be said to be the 
determinant of the state of being the thing denoted 
by the denotative function of the word (fafeyahiua- 
ccheJika) And the state of being cowhood i>_bcing 
inherent in all cows, without being inherent in anything 
eLe In that case, since the individual cows are 
comprised in the determinant of the state of being the 

‘ Regarding the intention of the speaker Implication w 
admitted only when the primary meaning is for some r-ason 
ontenible But iiom the ««d pi* we know the individual 
jars without any hitch 

*The reason for admitt— g one denotative function for aR 
cows is that they all have the common attribute cowhood 
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thing denoted by the denotative function of '' ’ g 
it only means cumbrousness foi your view. « e ’ 
since the cognition of particular individuals po»s ^ 
of particular generic attributes and forms cannot 
explained (in your view), the denotative ° 
assumed for this purpose turns out ultimately to 
with regard to the individual possessed of a partic 
generic attribute and form 1 

Varieties of Words Possessing 
Denotative Function 
What possesses denotative function is the word 
It is of four kinds Sometimes it is derivative 
( yaugtka ) sometimes conventional ( rudha ), sometime 3 
derivatively conventional (yoga rudha) and sometimes 
both derivative and conventional (yaugtka rudha) 
For instance, where only the meaning of the compo- 
nent part* of a word is understood, it is derivative, 
as words like pacaka (cook) Where irrespective of 
the denotative function of the component parts, it is 
understood only through its collective denotative func- 
tion it is called conventional , as words hke go (cow) 
or tnandala (circle) Where, however in the object 
denoted by the denotative function of the component 
parts of a word there is also collective denotative func- 
tion it 1= derivatively conventional as, words like 

1 The generic attribute cowhood being of the cl a ss that 
is expressed cannot be spontaneously known So its cogni 
tion most be accounted for in some other way But if denota 
bve Junction is with regard to the individual then the 
generic attribute cowhood is unexpressed and therefore its 
cognition is spontaneous 

* The root and the prefix or suflix 
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pankaja (lotus) To be explicit The word pankaja 
conveys, by the denotative function of its component 
parts, the idea, of something that grows in the mud, 
and by its collective denotative function it conveys the 
idea of a lotus as a lotus It cannot be urged that 
solely by the denotative function of its component parts 
it may also denote a water lily , for the knowledge of 
the conventional meaning obstructs that of the purely 
derivative meaning So says the old school But 
stnctly speaking 1 to the lotus which is known from 
the collective denotative function is joined, through 
contiguity, the meaning of the component parts viz 
what grows in mud Where however, the conven- 
tional meaning is known to be contradicted, there the 
water lily etc are understood by implication And 
where the intended meaning is not a water lily as such, 
and at the same time the idea of a lotus as such is 
contradicted, there verbal comprehension (of the water- 
lily) takes place simply by the denotative function of 
the component parts of the word So says (the new 
school) Where, however as in the case of a ' land- 
lotus ’ (Hibiscus M ut ab ilis ) the meaning of the com- 
ponent parts is contradicted, there the meaning con- 
veyed by collective denotative function is a lotus as a 
lotus If, on the other hand, the land lotus is held to 
belong to a different species altogether, then the mean- 
ing is obtained by implication alone But where the 
derivative and the conventional meaning are conveyed 
independently of each other, there the word is both 
derivative and conventional , as words like udbhii 
There the meaning conveyed is both what shoots up. 


The view of Gange& UpSdhyaya 
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such as trees and shrubs as also a particular kind of 
sacrifice 


Implication Its Varieties 




82 Implication is the relation with what is 
denoted by denotative function where the inten 
tion (of the speaker) is not (directly) compatible 


Implication etc — In sentences like There is a 
cowherd colony in the Ganges a cowherd colony is 
not compatible either as regards relation or as regards 
intention with the primary meaning of the word 
Ganges which is a stream Where this is noticed 
there the bank is understood by impi cahon and this 
is a land of relation to the primary meaning (of a 
word) For instance since the relation of the primary 
meaning viz a stream is apprehended with the bank 
the latter is recalled this leads to verbal comprehen 
sion But if the incompatibility of relation be the 
essence of implication then in the sentence Admit 
the sticks there would be no implication for there 
is nothing incompatible in sticks being related to ad 
mission Therefore since the intention of the speaker 
viz feeding is not compatible with the admission of 
sticks the implication is with regard to persons carry 
ing sticks Similarly m sentences 1 ke Protect the 
curd from the crows the word crows implies any 
creature that would spoil the curd for the intention of 
the speaker is about protecting the curd from all 
creatures Likewise in sentences like The men with 
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umbrellas are going, ' the term 'men with umbrellas' 
implies all who are m the same batch 1 This is what 
is called the implication that does not discard its own 
meaning , for as belonging to the same batch, both men 
with umbrellas and persons other than they are meant 
If, on the other hand, the incompatibility of rela- 
tion be the essence of implication, then sometimes the 
word 'Ganges would imply the bank and sometimes 
the term ‘cowherd colony’ would imply the fish etc , 
hence there would be no fixed cntenon One thing 
however, should be borne in mind If the relation to 
the thing denoted (the primary meaning) be appre- 
hended with regard to the bank as a bank, then the 
bank as simply a bank is understood If however it 
be taken to be the bank of the Ganges then the recollec- 
tion takes place in that very form Therefore the 
implication is not with regard to the determinant of the 
state of being the thing implied* for a cognition having 
that as a feature is possible even without implication 
regarding it Further one should understand that in 
like manner denotative function too cannot be with 
regard to the determinant of the state of being the 
thing denoted by denotative function (the primary 
meaning) , for it can easily be said that a word has 
the power to call up a memory of the thing denoted 
by its denotative function, in which the determinant in 
question is a feature * 

* Irrespective of the fact that some of them may be 
without an umbrella 

* But with regard to the thing implied * 

* Verbal comprehension is of the same form as the thing 
signified by the word On account of this causal relation 
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Where, however, the primary meaning of a word 
is implied by an indirect relation, it is called double 
implication (lakstta laksana ) As, for instance, u* 
words like dvirepha (bee) The relation of the two r’s 
is apprehended with the word bhramara, and that of 
the latter with a bee , hence it is a case of double impli- 
cation But the word 1 that bears the implied meaning 
does not lead to (verbal) comprehension , it is some 
other term* that leads to the verbal comprehension of 
the implied meaning For words* have been ascer- 
tained to have the powrer of generating verbal compre- 
hension of their primary meaning as connected with 
the meaning of some other word* by the relation of 
either denotative function or implication « [This is the 
view of the old school The new school, however, 
maintains that it* also is certainly a cause of (verbal) 
comprehension, and the apprehension of the meaning 

between the two neither the determinant of the state of 
being the thing implied nor that of the state of being the 
thing duectly conveyed can be admitted as possessing impli 
cation or denotative function as the case may be If the 
oh (of the Canges) be the thing implied it is known as 
possessed of bankhood which is the determinant of the state 
of being the thing implied For this it is not necessary to 
admit a separate implication Similarly where the word 
cow s gmfies an individual cow the latter is directly appre- 
hended as possessed of cowhood Hence there is no necessity 
ccLhood tUng 4 Sfparate den °tebve function with regard to 

‘Eg Ganges 

* & 1 E g a cowherd colony 
E g Ganges 

. I!* e word Ganges itself means the bank of the Ganges 
The word that bears the implied meaning 
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o{ the word is the operation Otherwise by a parity of 
reasoning even a word possessing denotative function 
would fad to lead to any (verbal) comprehension *] 

Where Implication Lies 

In a sentence, however owing to the absence of 
any denotative function, there is no implication also a 
which is a kind of relation to the thing denoted by 
denotative function (the primary meaning) Where it 
is said, 'The cowherd colony is in the deep nver,' 
there the word 'river* implies the nver bank and the 
meaning of the word ’deep' is connected hy a relation 
of identity with the nver , for sometimes connection 
with one part (of a word) is also admitted If even 
this sort of connection is not admitted here, then the 
word 'nver' implies the bank of the deep nver, and 
the word 'deep' indicates the intention (of the speaker) 

In the compound called Bahuvnhi 1 2 3 too, it is like 
this , for there, if, in words like citragu (the man of the 
dappled cow), connection with one part (of a word) is 
admitted, then the word ‘cow’ implies the owner of the 
cow, and the word 'dappled is connected by a relation 
of identity with ' cow ' If, however, connection with 
one part (of a word) is not admitted, then the word 
‘cow’ implies the owner of the dappled cow, and the 
word 'dappled' indicates the intention Similarly, in 
the expression ' a tree climbed by a monkey,' the word 

1 This portion does not occur in some editions 

2 On this point, the logicians agree with the MimSmsakas 

I In which the compound is an adjective qualifying some 
other word denoting a person or thing than the words com- 
posing it 

II 
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‘monkey’ implies the object climbed by the monkey* 
and the word ‘ clim bed’ indicates the intention The 
same thing is to be understood elsewhere too Xo 
compound called Tatpurusa. however, the first "0 
bears the implied meaning For instance, in words 
like raja purusa (a royal officer), the meaning of th® 
word rajan (king) cannot be directly connected with 
that of the word purusa (person) , for it is against the 
rule to conceive that two meanings of names 1 other 
than particles* are connected by a relation of difference^ 
Otherwise, even in the sentence, ' The king is a person, 
a similar 4 connection would have to be conceived 
sentences like, 'A cloth is not a jar,' the meaning o 
‘not* is directly* connected with those of ‘jar’ :m 
‘cloth’ hence the words ’other than particles' * n 
phrases like * a blue jar ’ the two meanings of names 
are connected by a relation of identity , hence the 
words 1 by a relation of difference ' It cannot be 
urged that in words like raja purusa we must assume 
that there is recollection of an elided case-ending f° r 
even one who docs not recollect the case ending appro 
hends the meaning from the words themselves There- 
fore words like rajan (king) imply something pertaining 
to a king and that is connected by a relation of identity 
with the meaning of the word purusa (person) 

In the compound called Dvandva. however, as iQ 
the sentence ‘Cut the dhava 4 and catechu plants 
(i lhava khadirau) both these plants arc apprehended 

1 lloidj other than Verb* 

* All uulttiii u lJ n except the prefile*. 

4 'Tbit t* by a itlitioa ol differ *"'** 

4 Without the help of a caie-emling 

* Crulea Tomutout or Amo[twut Laltjolm 
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tended how in the sentence, 'Sound the kettle-drum 
and drum,' the aggregate can be connected ( W1 
sounding), smee it, being a kmd of notion of addition, 
cannot be sounded , for it can be connected in 
indirect way * The same thing also holds good o 
words like ‘a group of five roots ’ Others , 1 however, 
say that a word like ahi nakulam denotes a snake an 
a mongoose, and unity is connected with each , and the 
name Samahara is applied only to the compound that 
is singular and neuter as mentioned in the aphorism. 

’ And Dvandva where there is an aggregation of the 
limbs of an animal, of musical instruments, (or of an 
army)'*, elsewhere the use of the singular number »s 
wrong In words 4 like pilar an (parents) and iva- 
iurau (father in law and mother in law), the word P' ir 
implies the parents, and the word ivaiura the parents 
of one's wife Similarly in other cases also In the 
word ghafah (jars) there is no implication , for it w 
possible for many jars to be apprehended through the 
generic attribute jarhood 

In the case of the compound called Karma- 
dhuraya however m words like 'a blue lotus' the 
thing denoted by the word blue' is a feature of the 
thing denoted by the word lotus ’ by the relation of 
identity there is no implication there lienee in the 
sentence One should perform sacrifices for the 

* TUt u u iLUu| m the luUlntun the loitru* 

IB* 5 « 

* Til# BfW ftchotJ Cl L--yu n r. ■ 

* ti i, , 

* luuuo cl Mtut II CAM*.! £W,,4 In »t»th 

cc.y cl ii* l«o U cacx* weed* ccnjiouttelcd 
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Nisada* king there is not the compound called 
Tat pur usa 1 as that w ould involve implication but 
Karmadharaya * since implication is inadmissible It 
cannot be urged that a Nisada being of a hybrid caste 
is not entitled to study of the Vedas and hence it is 
impossible to perform sacrifices for him for the fact 
of a Nisada s being admitted to the study may be 
assumed from that very passage On the ground of 
simplicity the primary meaning 1 * * 4 is sought to be con 
nected * and then on the ground of its incompatibility 
the assumption 4 is resorted to Hence the latter being 
cumbrousness that brings about a result should not be 
counted as a blemish 

In words like upa kumbham (in the vicinity of 
the pitcher) and ardha pippati (one half of a long 
pepper) ’ the second word implies something related to 
it, and the connection (between them) is understood so 
as to give prominence to the meaning of the first word 
Thus in compounds as a whole there is no denotative 
function at all since the denotative function of the 
component words alone serves the purpose 

1 A low caste having a Brahmapa lather and a Sudra 
mother 

* In which case the meaning would be the king at the 
Nlfadas 

* Which would give the direct meaning which is always 
to be preferred viz a lung who is a Ni?&da by birth 

4 Of the term Nijada king 

* With the meanings of the other words in the sentence 

4 Of a Nisada s admission to Vedic study 

* Which are instances o£ the compound called Avyat 
bhavd 
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82 (contd ) 83 The knowledge of contiguity 
consistency expectancy and intention is the 
cause (of verbal comprehension) The juxta 
position of words is called contiguity The co 
ordination of the meaning of a word with that o 
another is called consistency 


The knowledge etc — The knowledge of contiguity 
of consistency of expectancy and of intention is tne 
cause of verbal comprehension Now the meaning o 
the word contiguity is being stated The jtixta 
position etc The apprehension without an interval 
of the meanings of two words one of which must be 
connected with the other (to complete the sense) is a 
cause of verbal comprehension Hence a string 0 
words like The hill has eaten fiery Devadatta 
does not lead to any verbal comprehension Id a 
senes of words like Blue jar substance cloth there 
is verbal comprehension owing to a mistaken notion of> 
contiguity 1 Even if a m staken notion of contiguity 


1 For the sake of sense the order should be changed as 
follows The hill (s) fiery Devadatta has eaten 

* The speaker meant A blue doth and A jar is a 
substance But the listener construed the words n the order 
in which they were spoken and understood A blue jar 
and A doth is a substance 
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does not lead to a false verbal comprehension, there is 
no harm * 

Objection When somebody says, ' Devadatta 
with the umbrella, ear nng and dress,’ etc , then the 
recollection of the succeeding word destroys that of the 
preceding word , hence it is impossible to recollect that 
succeeding word without an interval 

Reply Not so , for the impressions ansmg from 
the apprehension of each word give birth to the final 
recollection of all the words without an interval 
Because, like a single perception arising from diverse 
connections,* it is possible for diverse impressions to 
give nse to a single recollection , for the apprehension 
of the last letter, combined with the impressions of all 
the words, revives (the collective impressions) How 
else can several letters lead to the recollection of a 
single word? Some* say that, on the analogy of 
'pigeons in a barnyard,' the recollection of the mean- 
ings of all the words leads simultaneously to a verbal 
comprehension of the meanings of all the words con- 
nected as actions and objects 'Just as those pigeons 
— old, full grown and young — fall upon a barn-yard 
simultaneously, similarly the meanings of all the words 
center simultaneously into relation with one another ' 
Others, however, say, ‘ The meaning of words is (first) 
understood from the words themselves, in combination 

1 The view of the old school that it does is rebutted 


Of a number of objects with the organ 
The old school 
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with whatever* else is required by sense, is consistent, 
and is contiguous ' So, they also say, the comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of sections of a sentence is follow ed 
by the comprehension of the meaning of the complete 
sentence in the very same way through the recollec- 
tion of the meaning of the words This also refutes 
the (theory of the) transcendental word essence {sphota) 
corresponding to whole words * supposed to be mam 
tested by all its component letter sounds , for verbal 
comprehension can be explained just by the (auricular) 
perception of the last letter sound combined with the 
impressions of the other letter sounds (of the word) — 
which (as the grammarians hold) manifests that 
{sphota) * One thing however should be borne ui 
mind Where the word door is uttered verbal 
comprehension takes place from the apprehension of a 
word such as shut ’ and not from the apprehension 
of its meaning such as shutting 1 * 3 4 for the apprehension 
of particular meanings of words which is generated by 
those words is the cause of particular verbal compre 

1 Such as the fact of their being objects of ail action 
{karmatva) The word ghatom (a jar in the objective case) 
automatically conveys something more viz that it »s tile 
object of an action viz bringing even before the word a nay a 
(bring) is spoken 

s Upheld by the grammarians Since the spokeri letters 
axe transient the grammarians to explain how the meaning 
of a word is grasped assume the existence of the eternal 
sphofa or word-essence a metaphys cal entity wb ch is mani 
fested by the uttered syllables and directly conveys the mean 
ing of the word 

3 Since the sphota itself depends for its manifestation on 
the spoken letters it is superfluous 

4 As the Pxabhakara school of MSmaflisakas holds 
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hensions Moreover, since words denoting actions and 
their objects are necessary to sense in their particular 
forms how can there be verbal comprehension without 
words denoting actions 5 Similarly since in words like 
' for flowers the use of the dative case ending is in 
explicable without supplying some such word as 
‘craves the supply of wards is a necessity 

Consistency is being explained The co ordina- 
tion etc That is to say the connection of the mean 
ing of a word with that of another word is called 
consistency And for want of an apprehension of this 
there is no verbal comprehension from sentences like 
‘ They are watering (the plants) with fire 

Objection An apprehension of this consistency 
is not possible anywhere before verbal comprehension , 
for the meaning of a sentence is not something that is 
already well known 

Reply Not so for when particular meanings of 
words are recalled it is possible to have an apprehen 
sion of consistency sometimes in the form of doubt 
and sometimes in that of certainty 

The new school, however, maintains that the appre- 
hension of consistency is not a cause of verbal compre 
hension In sentences like, 'They are watering with 
fire,’ no verbal comprehension takes place because of 
the obstruction due to the conviction of an inconsistency 
that watering cannot be done with fire Since the 
conviction of the absence of a thing is an obstacle to 
any kind of apprehension of it, other than what is 
caused by normal sense contact or particular defects, it 
goes without saying it is an obstacle with regard to 
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verbal comprehension also It is also not tenable that 
there is delay in verbal comprehension owing to a 
delay m the apprehension of consistency 

pi'll I 

3H^T|75 ifc&fddH II H 

84 (A word has) expectancy (with regard 
to that) word without which it cannot produce 
knowledge (of syntactical connection), while the 
desire of the speaker is called intention 

Expectancy is being explained A word has, eic 
That is to say a word has expectancy with regard to 
that word without which it cannot convey any idea of 
syntactical connection Substantives m any ot the 
cases do not lead to a sense of connection without a 
verb , hence they have expectancy with regard to the 
latter Although, stnctly speaking the juxtaposition 
of substantives and verbs is satisfied by contiguity, yet 
the notion of expectancy about the objective case 
ending after the word ghata (jar), is a cause of the 
apprehension of the jar as an object of some verb (e g 
bnng) Hence no verbal comprehension takes place 
from a string of words like ‘Jar, objecthood, bring- 
ing effort In an utterance like, Here comes the 

son ( putrah ) of the king ( rajhah ) , remove the man 
purusak) ’ since there is apprehension of the intention 
that the word raj an (king) is to be connected with the 
word putra (son), its connection is understood to be 
with that alone But if the intention were so appre- 
hended that it was to be connected with the word 
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regard to words uttered by a parrot, apprehension of 
the divine intention is a cause Where, however, » 
sentence uttered by a parrot does not give a meaning 
consonant (with fact), apprehension of the intention of 
the trainer is the cause Others, however, hold that 
with regard to words having multiple meanings and so 
on, it is only occasionally that apprehension of the 
speaker's intention is a cause (of verbal comprehen- 
sion) Thus, with regard to words uttered by a parrot, 
verbal comprehension takes place even without an 
apprehension ot the intention As regards the Vedas, 
however, the meaning is ascertained by means of argu- 
ments guided by principles of interpretation that are 
without beginning 



RECOLLECTION 


In a previous passage* knowledge has been spoken 
of as being of two kinds according to its division into 
experience and recollection Of these the varieties of 
experience have been shown Recollection has not 
been dealt with as being easy to understand In this, 
previous experience is the cause Regarding this some 
say, 'It is not (previous) experience which is the cause, 
but (previous) knowledge * Otherwise recollection 
cannot be followed by recollection because the preced- 
ing impression is destroyed by a recollection having 
the same feature * In my view, however, that very 
recollection generates another recollection through the 
medium of another impression ' This is wrong 
Where after a collective impression (of an experience) 
there has been the recollection of a jar, a doth, or the 
like m succession, but not that of the things as an 
aggregate • there, the result (the individual recollection) 
not being destructive of the impression, either time, or 
disease, or the ultimate result must be said to be 
destructive of the impression So it would not be 
difficult to explain successive recollections It cannot 
be urged that this docs not explain how repeated 
recollections lead to deeper impressions, for the word 
'depth' here means the swift appearance of a stimulus 
Nor can it be contended that owing to the very absence 


1 la verse 51 

* Thu includes recollection 

* That u, ol the same object 
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of any conclusive reasoning (m favour of previous 
expenence), (previous) knowledge also may be the 
cause , for when the causality of a thing in respect of 
a particular attribute 1 is not known to have an excep- 
tion, 1 causality in respect of a general attribute 1 is a 
superfluity How else is a staff not held to be the 
cause (of a jar) through its circular motion, in respect 
of being a substance?* It cannot be urged that the 
doubt that intermediate recollections* destroy the 
impressions leads to a doubt about inconstancy*, for 
rather than assume an infinite number of impressions 
and their destruction, it is simpler to assume that the 
final recollection alone destroys the impressions, and 
this removes the doubt about inconstancy This is 
how recollection takes place 
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THE LAST SUBSTANCE Mind 



83 The instrument of the cognition of 
pleasure etc is called the mind In tins system 
it is considered to be atomic, since states of con- 
sciousness are not simultaneous 

Now, to describe the muid which comes in order, 
it is being stated The instrument etc By this a 
proof is adduced of the existence of the mind To 
explain The cognition of pleasure must be through 
an instrument because it is a cognition that is pro 
duced, as is the case with ocular cognition This 
inference establishes the fact that the mind is an instru- 
ment It cannot be urged that for the cognition of 
pain etc also there should be other instruments , 
because, for the sake of simplicity a single substance 
should be held to be the instrument of all such 
cogmbons Similarly the existence of the mind may 
be established from the fact of its being the substratum 
of conjunction, the non inherent cause of pleasure etc 
Now a proof of the atomicity of the mind is being 
given Since , etc It is a fact of expenence that 
ocular, palatal and other forms of knowledge are not 
simultaneous they are not produced at the same 
moment Now, although a number of organs may be 
m contact with their objects, knowledge arises through 
a particular organ owing to the connection of some- 
thing and does not anse through the other organs 
owing to the absence of connection with something 
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And since the absence ol connection is not possible if 
that something viz the mind is omnipresent it is 
not omnipresent It cannot be urged that the delay in 
knowledge is due only to the delayed appearance of 
the stimulus viz a particular merit or dement for in 
that case the eye and other organs too need not be 
assumed Nor can it be questioned how in acts like 
the eating of a long cake («f rgha iaskul i) as also in 
the case of persons attending to various things at the 
same time there can be simultaneous knowledge 
through many organs for the various forms of knowl 
edge anse as the mind being atomic quickly connects 
itself with many organs The notion of simultaneity is 
an error as in the case of piercing a hundred lotus 
leaves for instance It cannot also be urged that since 
the mind is possessed of expansion and contraction 
both 1 may be explained for it is cumbrous to assume 
multiple parts (of the mind) their destruction and so 
on and simpler to assume that the mind is atomic and 
without any parts This is the long and short of the 
matter The category of substance has been explained 


* S»aao Uat ty •» r-ppoutc 



THE QUALITIES 
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86 The qualities should be known as abid- 
ing in substances, and being without qualities 
and actions 

After describing the substances the text proceeds to 
deal with the qualities in the words The qualities 
etc 

Objection What is the proof of the genenc attri- 
bute qualityhood (gunatva) ? 

Reply The causality that abides in categones — 
other than substances and actions — possessing genenc 
attnbutes must be determined by some attnbute since 
unqualified causality is impossible Now neither 
colourhood etc nor existence can be the determinant 
here, since they cover (respectively) less and more 
ground Hence something must be stated to inhere in 
all the twenty four (qualities), and that is qualityhood 
Abiding in substances Although the fact of 
abiding in substances is not a definition — for it unduly 
extends to actions etc — yet the meaning (of quality- 
hood) is the fact of possessing genenc attnbutes other 
than existence that are the determinant of what is 
inclusive of substancehood Qualityhood is a deter- 
minant of what is inclusive of substancehood, and 
quahties are possessed of it Neither substancehood 
nor actionhood is a determinant of what is inclusive of 
22 
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substancehood, since ether etc 1 do not possess sub 
stance or action * And since the state ot being sub- 
stancehood {dravytvatva), the state of being a generic 
attribute, and so on, are not generic attributes, they 
are excluded 

Without qualities etc — Although the state of 
being without qualities applies to actions etc 3 also, yet 
it must be understood (that qualityhood consists in) 
possessing gcnenc attributes, being other than actions 
and having no qualities Generic attributes etc do 
not possess generic attributes, actions are not other 
than actions and substances are not without qualities, 
hence the definition does not unduly extend to them 
Without actions is a statement of fact, not a definition , 
for then it would wrongly extend to ether etc 


Their Various Groupings 
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86 (contd )-88 Colour taste, touch, smell, 
distance and nearness, liquidity, weight, oilmess 
and impulse (vega ) — these are the qualities of 
limited things Merit and dement tendency, 
sound, as also knowledge and the rest 1 — all these 
are descnbed by scholars as the qualities of 
unlimited things (Qualities) beginning with 
number and ending with disjunction 2 * 4 are con- 
sidered to be the qualities of both 

Impulse — Impulse includes elasticity Qualities of 
limited things — i e they do not abide in unlimited 
things Their definition is being any one of the above 
(nine) qualities So also with what follows 2 

Qualities of unlimited things — i e they do not 
abide in limited things Of both — l e qualities of 
both limited and unlimited things 

fq?TFl3j I 



89 Conjunction, disjunction, numbers such 
as duality, the separateness of two entities (from 
something)* and so on — these are likewise quali- 
ties that abide in more than one thing 


1 Viz pleasure pain desire aversion and effort 

* See verse 4 

* That is the state oi being qualities of unlimited things 
is the state of being any one of the above ten qualities 
beginning with merit 

4 E g a jax and a cloth are (together) separate from a 
jar 
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Abide, etc — Conjunction, disjunction, duality, etc 
abide in two things Tnmty, quatennty, etc abide in 
three things four things, etc This is the idea 
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90-94 All other qualities except these are 
considered to abide in a single individual The 
group of six beginning with knowledge, (the four) 
ending with touch, oiliness, natural liquidity, 
ment and dement, tendency and sound — these 
are special qualities (Qualities) beginning with 
number and ending with nearness, artificial 
liquidity weight and impulse — these are de- 
senbed to be general qualities (Qualities) begin- 
ning with number and ending with nearness, 
liquidity and oiliness — these are perceptible to 
two organs While (the four) ending with touch, 
as also sound, are perceptible to a smgle external 
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organ Weight, merit and dement, and tendency 
are transcendent The special qualities of the 
omnipresent substances are spoken of as not 
being produced in accordance with the qualities 
of their causes 

All other, etc — That is to say, colour taste, smell, 
touch, unity, dimension, the separateness of one thing 
(from others) distance and nearness knowledge 
pleasure pain, desire aversion effort weight, liquid 
lty, oilmess, tendency ment and dement and sound 
Beginning with knowledge — a e knowledge pleasure, 
pain, desire aversion and effort Ending with touch — 
i e colour, taste, smell and touch Drava (liquid) 
here means liquidity 

Vailesika is the same as vtiesa, the suffix fhak 
sigmfymg \dettaty ol meaning In other vionls social 
qualities Number, etc — That is to say, number, 
dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, dis- 
tance and nearness 

Two organs — Since they are perceptible to the eye 
and the skm as well External — Since colour and the 
rest are perceptible to the eye etc 

Qualities of the omnipresent substances — That is 
to say, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, ment and dement, tendency and sound Not 
being produced, etc — The qualities that are produced 
in an effect by the qualities of its cause are qualities 
that are in accordance with the qualities of their causes, 
as for instance colour etc These will be desenbed 
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presently Knowledge etc , however, are not ot that 
kind, since the soul etc are without a cause 



?3*. ihRuiii^ri^r. i 
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95-96 (The four) ending with touch that are 
not produced by the action of fire, liquidity of 
that hind, 0 illness, impulse, weight, separateness 
of one thing (from others), dimension, and elasti- 
city — these are produced by the qualities of their 
causes Conjunction, disjunction and impulse — 
these, however, are produced by action 

Not produced, etc — Colour etc that are produced 
by the action ot fire [paka) are not produced in accord- 
ance with the qualities ot their causes , hence the 
qualification, not produced by the action of fire Of 
that kind , 1 e not produced by the action of fire 
Unity also should be understood as belonging to this 
group 1 

Conjunction etc — Although the tact of being 
produced by action is not a common feature * since it 
wrongly extends to jars etc and does not extend, as it 

1 That is produced by the qualities ot its cause Not SO 
duality etc which, are due to the notion of addition ( apeksa 
buidhi) 

* Ot conjunction disjunction and impulse 
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should, to conjunction that is due to conjunction, 1 yet 
it should be understood to mean the possession of those 
generic attributes concomitant with qualityhood that 
abide in things produced by action 3 The same is to 
be understood in other cases also 3 
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97-99 The four ending with touch, dimen- 
sion, separateness of one thing (from others), 
oihness and sound have non-inherence WhiJe 
the fact of being an auxiliary cause abides in the 
special qualities of the soul In warm touch, 
weight, impulse, liquidity, and the two beginning 
with conjunction there are both kinds of causal- 
ity The special qualities of the omnipresent 

i As the conjunction of the body with a book is due to 
the conjunction of the hand with the book 

* A jar is produced by an action but it has no generic 
attribute concomitant with qualityhood such as colourhood 
and taste hood And conjunction due to conjunction is not 
produced by an action (bnt by a quality) yet it has the con 
comitant generic attribute mentioned above viz conjunction 

* That is to say being of sectional extensity (in verse 99) 
is the possession of those generic attributes concomitant with 
qualityhood that abide in «baf has partial ex tensity 
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substances, as also the two beginning with con- 
junction, are of sectional extensity 

The jour etc — Here touch should be regarded as 
other than hot Since the suffix tv a in eka prthaktva 
(separateness of one thing) roust be joined to each term 
(o! the compound) the word should be taken to mean 
both unity and separateness and the word separate- 
ness to mean separateness of one thing (from others) 
Have non-inherence The colour taste smell and 
touch of a jar etc spnng from those of its two halves 
Similarly the dimension etc of the two halves of a jar 
are the non inherent cause of the dimension etc of the 
jar Sound also is the non inherent cause of a second 
sound 1 The same* should be understood with regard 
to elasticity as also separateness of one thing (from 
others) 

The fact of being an auxi’iary cause — That is to 
say because knowledge etc arc the auxiliary cause* of 
desire and so forth 

Doth kinds of causality — non inherent and auxd 
lary hor instance warm touch (of the parts) is the 
non inherent cause of warm touch (of the whole) and 
the auxiliary cause of (the touch) that is produced by 
the action of fire Weight (of the parts) is the non 
inherent cause of weight (of the whole) and (the first) 

1 ^oonJ u a quAsity Ihe inhrrrne ciuie cl which ii el-rr 
Th» tr»t tound taltctiag in ellwf 5 toiucr* list second wand 
and u Uitril ire U e ona ulxrral uuir cf Ihe Uttrr 

* That “ U* rUstw. ty and wjuuunm <.{ one ihicj 
(Ii«n ajot-wr) Ulo-gcl l» ih* ;«i/ of hdvri u( a Jar arc 
th« nco chrirnt udh U iH w cl the |ir and w oo 

* **ul imi Uihtlcnl UU*e V* lubUio^ ] on JI 1} 
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fall and the auxiliary cause of impact Impulse (of 
the parts) is the non inherent cause of impulse (of 
the whole) and movement and the auxiliary cause of 
impact Liquidity (of the parts) is the non inherent 
cause of liquidity (of the whole) and dripping and the 
auxiliary cause of cohesion The conjunction of the 
kettle drum and stick is the auxiliary cause of sound 
while the conjunction of the kettle drum and ether is 
tts non mherent cause The disjunction of the two 
halves of a bamboo is the auxiliary cause of sound 
and the disjunction of the halves of the bamboo and 
ether its non inherent cause Are of sectional extensity 
— -cover only a part of a given space 

Colour, Taste, Smell and Touch 

II II 

ioo Colour is perceptible to the eye and is 
an aid to the perception of substances etc 1 It is 
auxiliary to the eye, and is diverse — white and 
so on 

Colour, etc — -The generic attribute colourhood is a 
fact of perception 

Objection But there is no perception m which 
the word rupa (colour) specifically occurs 

* Refers to actions generic attributes inherence as well 
as certain qualities of the visible substances See terses 
54 55 
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Reply The word rupa may not actually be used, 
yet a particular genenc attnbate common to blue, 
yellow and other colours is indeed a fact of experience. 
Although the word rupa may not actually be used, yet 
we certainly have such perceptions as 'blue colour' or 
'yellow colour,’ in which the (synonymous) word varna 
specifically occurs Similarly genenc attributes such 
as blue-colourhood (mlatva) are also facts of perception. 
It cannot be urged that blue and other colours are 
each a single individual, and hence, on account of abid- 
ing in a single individual, blue-colourhood and so on 
cannot be genenc attnbutes Because we have the 
percepbon that blue colour has been destroyed, Ted 
colour has been produced, and so on , hence, being 
subject to ongin and destrucbon, blue colour etc are 
manifold Otherwise when one blue colour is destroy* 
ed, the world would altogether be devoid of blue colour. 
Nor can it be urged that the above perception is 
concerning the origin and destrucbon of only the 
inherence of blue and red colours , for the percepbon 
does not specifically mentaon inherence Neither can it 
be contended that the (admission of) oneness is due to 
the percepbon that it is that same blue colour, and to 
considerahons of simplicity Because the percephon m 
quesbon has for its object something of the same class, 
as is the case with the statement, * It is that same 
Gurjan (tune) , and the quesbon of simplicity is nulli- 
fied by percepbon 1 Otherwise jars etc would also 
become one, and the nobon of their ongin and destruc- 

* Ot the multiplicity of individuals 
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toon would only centre round inherence 1 By this taste 
etc are also explained 2 

Perceptible to the eye — That is to say, a special 
quality perceptible to the eye Similarly with regard 
to what comes next * Is an aid, etc — is the cause of 
the perception This is being explained It is auxil- 
iary, etc Manifested colour is the cause of the ocular 
perception of substances, qualities, actions and generic 
attributes Diverse, etc — And that colour is of many 
kinds, being divided into white blue, yellow, red, 
green, grey, composite (citra), etc 

Objection How can composite colour be an 
extra variety? 

Reply* In the following manner The aggregate 
that is made up of parts comprising blue, yellow and 
other colours cannot in the fast place be colourless, 
smee this would make it imperceptible Nor are blue 
and other colours covering an entire body brought 
into existence, since in that case blue colour would be 
perceived even where there is yellow colour only. 
Neither are blue and other colours that do not cover 
an entire body brought into existence, because it would 
be contradictory for qualities of a class that covers an 
entire body to cover only a part of it Therefore we 
conclude that different kinds of colour produce in the 

i Of the jars That is, it would mean the origin and 
destruction not of the jars, but only of their inherence m 
their halves 

* That is, it also proves the existence of tastehood etc 
as generic attributes 

* Vi* taste, touch and smelt That is, they too are 
special qualities perceptible to the tongue stun and nose 
respectively 
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aggregate a distinct colour called composite Hence 
we have the experience A composite colour 
For it would be cumbrous to assume many colours (m 
its stead) 1 Thus since blue colour for instance may 
be supposed to obstruct the prod u ebon of yellow or 
any other colour in the aggregate neither yellow nor 
any other colour is produced 

By this touch also is explained 1 Taste etc also 
do not cover only a part of a body but theie » 
no harm even if there is no taste in an aggregate made 
up of parts possessing tastes of different kinds There 
the tongue perceives the taste of the parts only and 
since the tongue etc have not the power of perceiving 
substances there is no harm even it the aggregate is 
without any taste The new school however says 
In the aggregate there is a vanety of colours covering 
only a part of it for it is cumbrous to assume 
that blue colour for instance obstructs yellow or any 
other colour This is also the explanation of a senp 
tural text like the following That is called a mla 
vrsa (blue bull) which has a grey mouth and tad 
white hoofs and horns and is (otherwise) red in 
colour s It cannot be urged that there is contradic 
tion between two individuals possessed of generic attn 
butes each covering an entire body as well as only 

1 One may contend that since blue and other colour* 
fortrung the parts produce an aggregate the latter also must 
have those d Serent colours This ra related as above 

1 That is for the above reasons composite touch is also 
to be admitted 

* Baghu-Sanhha S nrh n (w th a slight variation) 
Sm^T * PurSna bttara khaeda xxxu 2 » and Bfhaspttti 
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a part of it , for there is no evidence to support it 1 
Nor can it be urged that for the sake of simplicity, we 
must admit only one colour for this is contrary to 
experience Otherwise jars etc too should be one, for 
the sake of simplicity By this touch etc are also 
explained 2 





101 It (colour) is eternal m atoms of water 
etc , while the other (colour) is possessed of a 
cause Taste is perceived by the tongue It is 
of many kinds — sweet and so forth 

It ts eternal, etc — Colour is eternal m atoms of 
water and fire But the colour of atoms of earth is 
not eternal, since under the action of fire another colour 
is produced in them When a jar has been baked, we 
certainly do not find its parts unbaked The sherds of 
the reddened halves of a jar never have parts that are 
blue In this order even an atom must be held to be 
affected by the action of fire The other, i e colour 
other than that of atoms of water and fire, is possessed 
of a cause, or is caused 

Taste is being described Taste, etc 

Biujuuut ll n 

J For example we may have a red and a yellow ball as 
also a red and yellow ball 

a Touch, tasto and smell also can bo vanous in different 
parts of an aggregate and there is no necessity of admitting 
a composite variety of these 
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102 It is auxiliary to the tongue Its eter- 
nity etc are as above. Smell is perceived by the 
nose, and is an aid to it 

Auxiliary, etc — i e taste is the cause of palatal 
perception As above That is to say, taste is eternal 
in atom» of water, and every other taste is transitory* 

Smell is being described Smell, etc An aid — i e 
the cause of nasal perception All smell is only transitory 

103 It is stated to be of two kinds— fra- 
grance and stench Touch is perceived by the 
skin, and is an aid to it 

Touch is being described Touch etc An aid-— 
That is to say, touch is tne cause of tactual perception 



RrHi'n t ftcddU^ ^ tt It 
104 It is considered to be of three kinds, 
according to it* division into cold, hot, and 
neither hot nor cold Hardness etc arc m earth 
alone Its eternity etc arc as above 

/: 11 eu — In earth and air the touch is neither 
hot nor cold in water it is cold, m fire it is hot Ilard- 
neit etc — That i» to say hard as well as soft touch IS 
w earth alone Hardness etc are not gcncnc altn- 
Wo abiding in conjunction 1 for in dial case it would 
be perceptible to the <yt At abooe — That is to say, 
the touch of atoms ol water f-rc and air is eternal, 
while llie tnt u tr.uu.iory 

* Hit * juIlKWil luta d touch Olit 
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Change in Earth through the Action 
of Fire 

hS'-m iRiSR 3 i 

cnnft toiWI <^ucMi=*i ^ ii n 

105 The fact of their being due to change 
through the action of fire {paka ) occurs in earth 
alone, and nowhere else Even there, change 
through the action of fire takes place, according 
to the VaiSesika system, only in atoms 

Their — Of colour taste smell and touch No 
where else — Because in earth alone we find change of 
colour, taste, smell and touch through the conjunction 
of fire Colour etc do not change in water even if it 
is heated in a hundred ways Fragrance and heat in 
water are ascertained by the principle of agreement 
and difference, to be merely adventitious, like the cold 
touch, for instance m air and earth Even there. 1 e 
in earth, it is only m atoms that colour etc change 
through the action of fire — so the Vaiiesikas maintain 
Their idea is as follows Change through the action 
of fire is not possible in the parts held together by an 
aggregate .but when the aggregate is destroyed by the 
conjunction of fire, change through the action of fire 
takes place in the disengaged atoms Again, by the 
conjunction of the atoms that have been changed by 
the action of fire, the final aggregate is formed in the 
order of dyads etc Since fire is exceedingly swift, the 
former aggregation is destroyed and a new aggregation 
produced in the twinkling of an eye Here, for the 
enlightenment of the pupil, the process of change is 
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being set forth in terms of moments (ftsana) 1 showing 
m how many moments commencing from that of their 
destruction a dyad etc are recreated and attain a new 
colour etc 

Now if disjunction due to disjunction* is not 
admitted the duration is nine moments But if it is 
admitted then disjunction must be held to produce 
disjunction only by depending on something If it 
does that independently of anything then it becomes 
an action For Action is the independent cause of 
conjunction and disjunction * — so runs the Vaisesika 
aphonsm (I 1 17) The word independent means 
independent of any positive entity that is produced 
after it Otherwise an action also to get a subsequent 
conjunction must require the cessation of the previous 
conj unction— which would make the definition too 
narrow Now if the disjunction due to disjunction 
takes place immediately after the tune associated with 
the destruction of the conjunction that produced the 
substance then the process takes ten moments If 
however the disjunction due to disjunction takes place 
immediately after the tune associated with the dcstruc 
bon of the substance then the process takes eleven 
moments 


1 The smallest nd visible part of time 
* ”^ le di-junction of the atom from ether consequent on 
e disjunction of the t»o atom* constituting a d>ad See 
er»e no Unless this u adm tted there can be no conjunc 
lien of the atom » ill in object in space at a subsequent 
1Qd consequently the action in the atom cannot 


* Whenever an action take* place there 
* the* conjunction or disjunction 


automatically 
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For instance the process taking nine moments is 
as follows Throngh the conjunction of fire there is 
action in one of the atoms then there is disjunction 
from the other atom (of the dyad) this is followed by 
the destruction of the conjunction that produced the 
dyad (i) then comes the destruction of the dyad 
(2) Next there is the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour in the atom (3) Then there is the origin 
ation of red or any other colour (4) Then comes 
action conducive to the production of the (new) sub 
stance (5) This is followed by disjunction (6) Then 
there is the destruebon of the previous conjunction 
(7) Next comes the conjunction that produces the (new) 
substance (8) This leads to the production of the 
dyad (9) Then there is the origination of the red or 
any other colour 

Objection Let the action conducive to the pro 
duction of the (new) substance take place in the atom 
at the moment of the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour or at the moment of the origination of the 
red colour 

Reply Not so for without the destruction of 
the action that has started in the atom possessing the 
conjunction of fire as also without the origination of 
the qualifies there cannot be another action in the 
atom since no action can be produced in anything that 
already has an action and in a substance that has no 
qualifies no action conducive to the production of a 
(new) substance can take place 

Objection Yet red or any other colour may 
originate in the atom simultaneously with the cessation 
of the dark or any other colour 

13 
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Reply No, because the destruction of the pre- 
vious colour etc is also a cause 1 in the production of 
another colour 

This is the process lasting for nine moments bow 
about that lasting for ten moments That would be if 
the disjunction due to disjunction takes place imme- 
diately after the tune associated with the destruction 
of the conjunction that produced the substance For 
instance through the conjunction of fire there is action 
in the atom that goes to make up the dyad , then there 
is disjunction next there is the destruction of the con- 
junction that produced the substance , (i) this 15 
followed by the destruction of the djad and the dis- 
junction due to disjunction (2) Then comes the 
destruction of the dark colour* and of the previous 
(nofl productive) conjunction * (3) This is followed by 
the origination of red colour and the conjunction with 
the neighbouring point of space (4) Then there ^ 
the destruction of the action in the atom that was 
produced by the contact of fire (5) Next comes action 
conducive to the production of the (new) substance, 
owing to the conjunction of a soul* possessed of merits 
and dements (6) Then there is disjunction 6 (7) Then 
comes the destruction of the previous conjunction 
(8) This is followed by the conjunction that would 
produce the dyad (9) Then there is the ongmation of 
the dyad (10) Then comes the ongmation of red 
colour 

1 Hence it must precede the tatter 
* Of the atom 
8 Of the atom and ether 

4 Vie the potter or the person for whom the ]^r is made 
4 Of the atom from the point of space occupied by it. 
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Now about the process that takes eleven moments 
Through the conjunction of fire there is action in the 
atom then there is disjunction next comes the de 
straction of the conjunction that produced the sub- 
stance (i) then there is the destruction of the dyad 
(2) This is followed by the disjunction due to disjunc 
tion and destruction of the dark colour immediately 
after the time associated with the destruction of the 
dyad (3) Then there is the destruction of the previous 
(non productive) conjunction as also the origination 
of red colour (3) Then there is (non productive) 
conjunction with another point of space (5) Next 
there is the destruction of the action in the atom that 
was produced by the contact of fire (6) Then there 
is action conducive to the production of the (new) 
substance owing to the conjunction of a soul possessed 
of merits and dements (7) This is followed by dis- 
junction (8) Then there is the destruction of the 
previous conjunction (9) Next comes that conjunc 
tion with the other atom which would produce the 
(new) substance (10) Then there is the ongination of 
the dyad (ii) Next there is the origination of red 
colour etc 

The destruction and ongination of the colours do 
not take place analogously to the intermediate sound 1 
from the same conjunction of fire because the same 

» A sound produced at one part of ether leads to a 
succession of sounds When one of these is produced in the 
ether circumscribed by the ear we perceive it In this senes 
of sounds the second one destroys the first and produces the 
thud Sun larly the same conjunct on of fire m ght destroy 
the dark colour and produce the red one But it does not * 
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fire does not last so long 1 Moreover, if the destroying 
agency is also the originating agency, then after the 
(conjunction of) fire is destroyed with the colour etc . 
the atom will ever remain colourless 1 And if the 
originating agency is also the destroying agency, then 
after the fire is destroyed with the origination of the 
red colour the atom can never be redder 1 

If on the other hand, we conceive action to take 
place in the other atom also, then qualities originate 
even beginning with the fifth moment For instance, 
action takes place m one of the atoms , then there is 
disjunction . this is followed by the destruction of the 
conjunction that produced the dyad and by (product- 
ive) action in the other atom , (i) then comes the 
destruction of the dyad as also the disjunction due to 
action in the other atom — this is one moment 

(2) Then there is the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour as also of the previous conjunction owing 
to the abo\e disjunction — this is another moment 

(3) Then there is the origination of red colour as als° 
the conjunction that produces the (new) substance — 
this is the third moment (4) Next there is the ongina- 

1 The conjunction of fire that destroys the dyad is also 
destroyed with it It does not last till the moment preced 
mg the origination of red colour and hence cannot be its 

s Since the haal conjunction of fire coming at the edd 
of a senes of destructions and originations of colours must 
also destroy the final colour and since it is itself destroyed 
there is no other agency to originate another colour 

* The cause in this case is the conjunction of fire and 
the effect just a coloured atom of earth So the cause being 
the same the effects cannot be different but as a matter of 
fact atoms of vermilion are zancb redder than others 
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bon of the dyad (5) Then comes the origination of 
red colour These are the five moments 

If we conceive action to take place in the other 
atom simultaneously with the destruction of the sub- 
stance qualities originate at the sixth moment For 
mstance the action in one atom leads to its disjunction 
from the other atom then there is the destruction of 
the conjunction that produced the dyad (1) next 
comes the destruction of the dyad as also action m the 
other atom (2) Then there is the destruction of the 
dark or any other colour as also disjunction due to 
action in the other atom (3) Next comes the ongina 
tion of red colour as also the destruction of the previ 
ous conjunction in the other atom (4) Then there is 
conjunction with another atom (5) Next there is the 
origination of the dyad (6) Then there is the ongma 
bon of red colour This is the process lasbng for six 
moments 

Similarly if we conceive acbon to take place in 
the other atom at the moment of the destruchon of the 
dark colour then the process takes seven moments 
For instance there is acbon in the atom then there is 
disjunction from the other atom next comes the 
destruchon of the conjuncbon that produced the dyad 
(1) then there is the destruchon of the dyad (2) Then 
there is the destruchon of the dark or any other colour 
as also acbon in the other atom {3) This is followed 
by the onginabon of red colour and in the other atom 
the disjuncbon due to acbon (4) Then there is the 
destrucbon of the previous conjuncbon with the other 
atom (5) Next comes conjunction with another atom 
(6) Then there is the ongmahon of the dyad (7) Then 
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comes the origination of red colour This is the 
process lasting for se\en moments 

Likewise it we conceive action to take place in the 
other atom simultaneously with the origination of red 
colour, the process takes eight moments For instance, 
there is action in the atom , then disjunction from the 
other atom next, the destruction of the conjunction 
that produced the dyad . (i) then the destruction of 
the dyad (2) Then there is the destruction of the 
dark colour (3) Next comes the origination of red 
colour as also acbon m the other atom (4) Then there 
is the disjunction due to action in the other atom 
(5) Then comes the destruction of the previous con 
junction m the other atom (6) This is followed by 
conjunction with the other atom (7) Then there is 
the origination of the dyad (8) Next comes the 
ongination of red colour This is the process lasting 
for eight moments 

Number, Dimension anp Separateness 
'timl 3 | 

3^3: n \<>i w 

106 In the logicians’ system, however, it 
(change through the action of fire) is also ad- 
mitted m dyads etc The cause of the conven- 
tion of counting is called number 

In the logicians' system , etc — According to the 
logicians change through the action of fire takes place 
even m aggregates such as the dyad Their idea is 
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this Since the aggregates are porous, their change 
through the action of the fine parts of fire that pene 
trate them is not inconsistent, although the parts of 
the aggregates may be held together (by the latter) , 
for it is cumbrous to assume an infinite number of 
aggregates (being successively produced) and their 
destruction Thus the recognition that it is that same 
jar is also consistent Where, however, there is no 
recognition, there the destruction of the aggregate also 
is admitted 

In order to describe number the text says The 
cause, etc That is to say the extraordinary cause 
of the convention of counting is number 

irraRiT srasrsfosiT aai: n i«s n 

107 Unity 1 is considered to be eternal in the 
eternal substances and transitory in the transitory 
substances Numbers beginning with duality and 
ending with a hundred thousand billions are 
considered to spring from the notion of addition. 

Unity, etc — Unity is eternal in the eternal sub- 
stances such as the atoms, while it is transitory m the 
transitory substances such as jars Numbers that 
collectively cover many things, such as duality, are 
the outcome of the notion of addition ( apchsa-budihi ) 

1 The numbers according to the logicians are unity 
duality etc . not one two etc 
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108 They are said collectively to extend 
over many substratums Their destruction has 
been decided to take place from that of the 
notion of addition 

They are, etc — Although the inherence of duality 
etc is even in each jar and so on, yet owing to the 
absence of any notion that one is two, and because of 
the existence of the notion that one is not two, a partic- 
ular relation of duality etc called collective extensity 
(paryapti), abiding in many substances, is assumed 
Thetr destruction, etc — First there is the notion of 
addition , then there ts the origination of duality , next 
comes the perception of the characteristic trait 
(vtSesana) of duality, that is the indeterminate per- 
ception of dualityhood 1 . this is followed by the per 
ception of what* is possessed of dualityhood as also the 
destruction of the notion of addition then there is the 
destruction of duality Although knowledge lasts only 
lor two moments — because the perceptible special 
qualities of the omnipresent substances* are destroyed 
by the qualities that succeed them — yet the notion of 
addition is assumed to last for three moments Other 
wise at the time of indeterminate perception after the 
notion of addition has been destroyed, duality itself 

1 As well as duality Hus is a vague sort ol knowledge 
in which the object its characteristic trait and the relation 
between the two are not well defined See verse 136 

* That is duality 

* The soul and ether 
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would be destroyed and no percepbon of it would 
take place owing to the absence of any object at the 
time for it is only existent objects that are admitted as 
being perceptible to the eyes etc Therefore the per 
cepbon of duality etc is assumed to be destruchve of 
the notion of addition It cannot be questioned how 
the destruchon of duality follows from that of the 
notion of addition for since there is no percepbon of 
duality at any other time it is assumed that the notion 
of addition gives birth to it and with its destruction 
duality also is destroyed Hence it is also assumed 
that duality etc created by the notion of addition of 
a particular individual are perceived by him alone It 
cannot be urged that the nobon of addition should be 
held to be the cause of the perception of duality 
because for the sake of simplicity it ought to be 
considered the cause of duality itself It is yogtns who 
have the notion of addition regarding dyads etc which 
are beyond the senses With regard to atoms etc at 
the time of the beginning of creabon the notion of 
addibon of God or of yogtns belonging to other 
universes is the cause of duality etc 



109 The notion of many unibes is consid- 
ered to be the notion of addition Dimension is 
the cause of the convention of measurement 

It may be asked what is the notion of addibon 7 
This is being answered The notion etc That is to 
say a nobon of the form This is one this is one 
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and so on One thing should be understood in thi» 
connection Where the notion of unity is concerning 
an indefinite number of objects, there a number con- 
veying multiplicity, which is different from those con- 
veying tnpbcity etc is produced, as in the case of an 
army a forest etc This is the view of the author 1 of 
the Nyaya kanddti * Udayana, however, holds that 
multiplicity is nothing but tnplicity etc So the generic 
attribute multiplicityhood which includes tnplioty- 
hood etc , is not an additional entity In the case of 
an army a forest and so on although tnplicity etc 
are produced, these are not comprehended on account 
of some defect * Hence the notion, ' This army is more 
numerous than that,' is consistent But they would 
not be consistent if multiplicity conveyed a different 
number because it would not admit of any comparison 
This should be borne in mind 

Dimension is being described Dimension, etc 
That is to say dimension is the extraordinary cause of 
the convention of measurement 

3*3 $$ *( 5*4 fcRi Ifor- \ 

ertfsicq il U° H 

no Its varieties are said to be — minute, 
medium { mahat ), long and short It is transi- 
tory m transitory things, and is described as 
eternal in eternal things 

* Sndhaiacarys- 

a A commentary on the Voiicjifeo-Sutras 

3 Viz the absence ol the definitive notion of many 
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It is fourfold — minute medium, long and short 
It — j e dimension Eternal — Here the word dimen- 
sion is to be repeated 

siiqet j 

aifctf, g swasjgiisan n m n 

ill The transitory (dimension) spnngs from 
number, dimension and also accumulation That 
of a dyad etc is described as being due to number 
Springs from — -Here also the word 'dimension' is 
to be repeated The word 'transitory' is to be con- 
strued with what goes before So the meaning is that 
the transitory number is due to number to dimension 
and to accumulation Of these, that due to number is 
being exemplified In a dyad , etc The cause of the 
dimension of a dyad or a triad 1 is not the dimension of 
atoms or dyads, since dimensions produce supenor 
dimensions of the same kind but the atomic dimen- 
sion of a dyad is not supenor to that of an atom , and 
the dimension of a triad is not of the same kind (as 
that of a dyad) Hence the number duality that abides 
in an atom is the non inherent cause of the dimension 
of a dyad, and the number triplicity that abides in a 
dyad is the non inherent cause of the dimension of 
a triad 

trftnFT 3 | 

fsifasRjRTt *7- tiqbitxW || || 

tjfolltrf l 

|| jj 

i Made up of three dyads 
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X12-113 The dimension of a jar etc. is said 
to be that due to dimension Accumulation is 
that conjunction which is designated as loose. 
This causes the dimension of cotton etc. The 
destruction (of dimension) is due to that of its 
substratum Separateness is the cause of the 
notion of a thing being separate (It is) ana- 
logo us to number 

The dimension due to dimension is being exempli' 
fied The dimension, etc The dimension of a J 3 * 
etc is caused by that of its tv»o halves, and sa on To 
illustrate the dimension due to accumulation, the text 
goes on to define accumulation Accumulation, etc 
And dimension e» destroyed just after its substratum is 
destroyed This is being stated The destruction , 
etc That is to say, of dimension itself It cannot be 
asked, how can only the destruction of the aggregate 
lead to the destruction of its dimension, since it is a well- 
known fact of perception that even while the aggregate 
lasts, the loss or accession of three, four or more atoms 
produces a new dimension, although the aggregate may 
shit be recognised as being the same? Because a 
dyad must be held to be destroyed when it Joses an 
atom , and when it is destroyed, the tnad also is 
destroyed In this order the destruction of the final 
aggregate is inevitable And when there is a destroy- 
ing agency, it is impossible to refute destruction merely 
by a denial When there is an accession of parts in 
the body etc the non inherent cause (conjunction) >s 
inevitably destroyed, and hence also the aggregate 

It c a nn ot be urged that even without the destruc- 
tion of a cloth, tor instance, there would be an increase 
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in its dimension by the conjunction of an extra thread , 
for even there the destruction of the non inherent 
cause, viz conjunction of the thread by the impact of 
the loom etc is inevitable Moreover if the extra 
thread forms a part of that cloth, it would never be the 
identical cloth before that , for the cause viz the extra 
thread, would then be missing And if the extra thread 
does not form a part of the cloth it would not increase 
its dimension, like another substance joined to it 
Therefore it must be admitted that in the instance 
cited, the addition of the extra thread destroys the 
previous cloth, and in its stead another cloth is pro 
duced As for the recognition of the aggregate, it is 
due to both belonging to the same class as is the case 
with a lamp flame etc It cannot be urged that the 
previous threads alone with the help of the extra 
thread, may originate a new cloth while the old cloth 
lasts , for since it is contradictoiy for two limited things 
to occupy the same space there cannot be two pieces 
of cloth there, and the simultaneous perception of more 
than one substance there is contrary to fact Hence we 
must conclude that after the previous substance, which 
acts as an obstacle, is destroyed, another substance 
is produced 

Separateness is being described Separateness, 
etc The extraordinary cause of the notion that a 
thing is separate from something else is separateness 
Its eternity etc are like those of number For instance, 
unity is eternal in eternal substances and transitory in 
transitory ones Transitory unity is produced at the 
moment next to that of the ongin of its substratum 
and is destroyed after the latter is destroyed So also 
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the separateness of one thing (from others). The 
separateness of two things, and so on, (from others) 
analogous to duality etc 1 


trarrafi: r*5s*ir u \\ m 11 

114 Its purpose is not considered to be 
, served by mutual non-existence, for the notion, 
‘It is separate from this,’ is distinct from the 


notion, ‘ It is not this ' 

. Objection In sentences like, ' It is separate from 
this,’ we find a case of mutual non-existence So why 
is separateness admitted as a distinct quality? It can- 
not be urged that there may well be separateness, but 
not mutual non existence , for then there would be 
no such notion as, ' A jar is not colour ' In colour 
there is certainly no other quality* called separateness 
from a jar nor is there in a jar any separateness from 
a jar,* in which case an indirect relation might be 
assumed 


This is bemg answered For the notion, etc 
Objection It is only a difference in words, but 
not in sense 

Reply Not so , for unless there was a difference 
in sense, there would be an ablative case ending in the 
sentence, ' A cloth is not a jar,’ as in the sentence, ' It 
is separate from a jar ’ Therefore the sense that 
requires an ablative case ending is different from the 


1 See verse 108 

* Because a quality cannot have any other quality 

* It cannot be separate from itself 
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sense of the negative particle 'not ’ which is mutual 
non-existence, and it is assumed to be a distinct 
quality 1 


Conjunction and Disjunction 

siiu wfftj sirin: Ifcu i 

'fnfddl^Rr-T^^T, l) II 

115 The meeting of two thmgs that are 
removed from each other is called conjunction 
It is described as being of three kinds The first 
is due to action in either of them 

Conjunction is being described The meeting, etc 
It is being divided It is described, etc It — refers to 
conjunction 

spftiwnaRpi:, | 

snf^q: j&ditWRspfhT: 'rfanfikn n \\i u 

116 Similarly it may be due to action' in 
both, and the third is due to conjunction The 
conjunction of a falcon and a hill and so on is 
described as being of the first kind 


frltfr: sfoira^ *I : ST fsrifcl | 

^ 11 u 


1 The new 


school does not accept this 
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117 1 18 The encounter of two rams is said 
to be of the second hind The conjunction of a 
jar and a tree owing to the conjunction of one- 
half of the jar and the tree is of the third hind 
Conjunction due to action also is described as 
being twofold Impact and contact Of these 
the first is the cause of sound 

Encounter — 1 e conjunction Second — 1 e due 
to action in both things Is of the third kind — 1 e 
conjunction due to conjunction This is to be con 
strued with the preceding verse The first — 1 e im 
pact 

<»-'vW£aHr frJTnftsrq fsrar I 


119 The second is not the cause of sound 
Disjunction also may be of three hinds The 
first anses from action in one thing, the second 
from acbon m two things 

The second 1 e the conjunction called contact 
Disjunction which is the extraordinary cause of 
e notion that a thing , s disjoined (from another) 
is being descnbed Disjunction etc Action ,n one 
C , C Th eir illustrations we must understand, 
° l fakoa £rom a hill and so on 
•analogously to those of conjunchon * 


* «7 018 SeC0Dd half 01 verse 116 and the^ first half of 
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120 And the third is due to disjunction 
The third, again, may be of two kinds that 
arising from the disjunction of the cause alone, 
and that arising from the disjunction of the cause 
as also what is not the cause 

The third viz disjunction due to disjunction 
springs from the disjunction of its cause alone and 
from disjunction between its cause and what is not its 
cause The first is where an action takes place in one 
of the two halves of a jar then there is disjunction 
between the two halves then destruction of the con- 
junction that originated the jar next destruction of 
the jar then that very disjunction between the two 
halves of the jar produces disjunction between that half 
of the jar in which the action takes place and ether 
next there is the destruction of conjunction with ether 
then conjunction with another point of space and 
finally the destruction of the action It cannot be 
asked why that very action does not produce dis 
junction 1 from another point of space for it is con- 
tradictory for the same action to cause that disjunction 
which is opposed to productive conjunction as also that 
disjunction which is opposed to non productive con 
junction Otherwise a lotus bud would be shedding 
its petals as it blooms * Therefore if it causes that 

1 That is disjunction of the two halves of the jar from 
ether etc 

* In the case of a blooming lotus there is at its tip action 
that causes the disjunction which is opposed to unproductive 
conjunction Now if that very action produces the disjon C 
tion that u opposed to the productive conjunction wh ch w at 
the stem of the lotus then it wiH destroy the productive con 
junction and thereby destroy the lotus also 
14 
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disjunction which is opposed to non productive con 
junction then it will not cause that disjunction which 
is opposed to productive conjunction It cannot he 
asked why the disjunction occurring in the cause does 
not also produce its disjunction from another point o 
space before the substance is destroyed for it 
impossible for the part 1 that possesses that disjunction 
which is opposed to productive conjunction to pro 
duce disjunction from another object m space while 
the substance exists 

The second* kind of disjunction is this Where 
action in the hands produces disjunction of the ban 
from a tree and this leads to a notion that the body 
also has been disjoined there the action in the hand 
not the cause of the disjunction of the body from the 
tree for that action has a different substratum * In die 
body there is no action at all for action in an aggre 
gate depends on action in all its parts taken together 
Hence there the disjunction* between the cause and 
what is not the cause produces the disjunction between 
the effect 1 and what* is not the effect Therefore dis 
junction is an extra quality Otherwise there would 
be no notion with regard to the body that it has been 

1 Viz one of the two halves of the jar 

1 Viz disjunction due to that between its cause and what 
is not so 

* V “ kand white the d sjunction in question at> des 
m the body and the tree 

* The disjunction between the body and the tree is due 
to that between the hand and the tree Here the hand i» 
the cause and the tree is not 

* The body , 

* The tree 
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disjoined Hence disjunction is not rendered super 
fluous by the destruction of conjunction 1 

Distance and Nearness 

to ^ 

grfq ; qq 3 H 11 

WITcq ct^cir-i^r^d’ ^nf^cftfciq: II II 

121-122 Distance and nearness are described 
as being of two kinds, viz spatial as also tem- 
poral The spatial kind abides only in limited 
things Distance arises from a notion of pre- 
ponderance of the conjunction of limited things, 
and nearness is said to arise from a notion of its 
meagreness 

Distance and nearness, which are the extra- 
ordinary cause of the convention that a thing is far 
or near, are being described Distance etc The 
spatial, etc — Spatial distance anses from the notion 
that a thing is removed by a larger measure of con- 
junction with limited things Similarly nearness anses 
from the notion of a smaller measure of it Here the 
ablative case ending is required to indicate the start- 
ing point As, Prayaga (Allahabad) is farther from 

* That is it is not mere cessation of conjunction In the 
instance cited since there is no action in the body there is 
no cessation of conjunction either An acton m the hand 
cannot destroy the conjunction of the body with the tree for 
action in one thing cannot terminate conjunction in another 
thing 
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Pataliputra (Patna) than Kashi (Benares) and Prayaga 
is nearer to Patahputra than Kuruksetra 

ii m H 

3T* fTOW»4 t ^lc^qi» T ERT55ft^4t II \Vi W 
123 124 Their non inherent (cause) is the 
conjunction of space with their substratum 
(Temporal) distance arises from a notion of pre 
ponderance of the sun s movement while 
(temporal) nearness arises from a notion of its 
meagreness Here the non inherent (cause) is 
the conjunction of tune with a (limited) substance 

Their — 1 e of spatial distance and nearness Non 
inherent — is non inherent cause Their substratum— 
the substratum of spatial distance and nearness Dts 
tance etc —Here distance and nearness should be 
understood as temporal That is older with regard to 
which the sun s movement is more and that is younger 
with regard to which it is less Temporal distance and 
nearness abide only in substances that are produced 
Here — With regard to temporal distance and nearness 

JIUHxtaT I 

125 Their destruction is described as result 
uig from that of the notion of addition 

Their — of temporal and spatial distance and near 

ness 

1 Some limited substance wh ch is their inherent cause 



KNOWLEDGE AND CERTAIN FACTS 
ABOUT INFERENCE 

Other Varieties of Knowledge 
Their Causes 

ST23 HFfcT !ir# II II 

125 (contd ) The varieties of knowledge 
have already been almost completely described 

To describe knowledge which comes next m order 
the text goes on to say The varieties etc 

inirc 1 

^ UUT IJR II 

126 Now the varieties that remam are also 
being shown Knowledge is said to be of two 
kinds — invalid knowledge and valid knowledge 

OTTO- 11 II 

127 The notion with regard to something 
that it has a particular attribute, which it has 
not, is described as invalid knowledge Its 
varieties are said to be illusion as also doubt 

Of these invalid knowledge is being desenbed 
The notion etc That is to say the notion with regard 
to something that is devoid of a particular attnbute 

that it has that attnbute is an error Its varieties 

the vaneties of invalid knowledge 
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stR ^ 57^1^1 t fc r aw fgp i 

iT^ferTOrr ?jt, SRnfrra n n 

^ first kind is one’s identification 
with the body etc , or one's notion of yellowness 
m ^T Ch e * c ' w fi ,c fi ar e of the nature of a 
ce Now doubt is being exemphfied 

Of the first kind~i e an illusion The settled 
notion of identity with regard to the body etc , as, 
am air, as also the settled notion with regard to a 
one etc as, A conch is yellow,’ is an error 

^ 5fcpi: I 


^Kdrfurcr g pna q : || || 

t a " oUon hke ’ ‘ Is It a man, or 
cd*e of fth * a tfCe * Certitude 1 is the Knowl- 

oufreW^ ? ^ P 0 ^ 55 ^ of a n attribute with- 
out reference to its absence 

definition^* > tC 17 * S ** C,C SI £ m fi cs deliberation The 
cS S T**?' " **“« stat «f CcrUtude. etc 

sss I'S.jrr'T ° i a 

not felt „ a ab “°" ,h “ - 


H b&jt wit'fnnvinwnrfl: i 

absence f^ >U * >t 15 lbc notl °n of the presence and 

tSe“ u ilr m iu 1 ^ bUU) 'T “> <*? 

J its cause n, the knowledge of 

*• lo vilij k&owlrtlge 


• Ibfrt 


well 
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attributes that are common (to two things), and 
so forth 

Doubt is being defined Doubt, etc That is, doubt 
is a knowledge of contradictory features, viz presence 
and absence, with regard to the same substantive 
Jts cause, etc — The cause of doubt is the knowledge 
of attributes that are common to two things For 
instance knowing height which is common to the 
stump of a tree and a man, one doubts whether it is a 
stump or not Similarly the knowledge of the extra- 
ordinary attribute of a thing is also a cause For 
instance, soundhood is perceived in sound as being 
excluded from both eternal and transitory things. 
Hence a person doubts whether sound is eternal or 
not 1 Dispute (vtpratt patti), however, which consists 
of words like, ‘Is sound eternal or not 5 ’ — is not a 
(third) cause of doubt, because words the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance of things, and so forth 
have the nature of producing only certitude But m a 
dispute words produce knowledge (recollection) of two 
alternatives, while doubt is a mental (perception). 
Similarly it should be understood that a doubt about 
the validity of knowledge leads to a doubt about its 
object, a doubt about the concomitant leads to a doubt 
about that which includes it, and so on But in doubt, 
the knowledge of the thing that possesses attributes 
[dharmin), or the connection between it and the organ, 
is the cause 

1 Soundhood is absent in things definitely known to be 
eternal, e g ether and also in things definitely known to be 
transitory, e g a jar or a cloth, and yet it is present m sound 
alone Hence there is the doubt as to whether sound , s 
eternal or not 
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^rfl ?thin^ ^ r ii ui H 
131 Defects are the cause of invalid knowl- 
edge and merits that of valid knowledge 
Defects are said to be of various kinds, viz (an 
excels of) bile distance, and so forth 

Defects etc — With regard to invalid knowledge 
defects are the cause and with regard to valid knowl 
edge merits are the cause There too defects such as 
(an excess of) bile are not identical m all cases. That 
they are causes is established by the method of agree- 
ment and difference while the fact of merits leading to 
valid knowledge is established through inference For 
instance valid knowledge is produced by causes other 
than the general causes of knowledge since it is a 
knowledge that is produced as is the case with invalid 
knowledge It cannot be urged that the absence of 
defects alone should be the cause for in that case 
when there is the knowledge that a conch is jellow 
there would not be an> valid knowledge regarding the 
conch (even) * owing to the presence of a defect viz 
(an excess of) bile And in the absence of any con 
elusive reasoning on either side it u proper that merits 
should be the cause rather than the absence of an 
infinite number of dcfe-cts Nor can it be urged that 
even when ment, are present there is no knowledge 
< whiteness in the conch owing to obstruction through 
(excess ve) ble hence the absence of defects such as 
(an cxces. of) bee msW be held to be the cause * So 


• Wh. 

1 Tlw 


* Owtrr ol t*it l 
M* el <-l*Utlcs u 


l * v-jJid luMlnlp 
uie cl (Sects in g(n(T*l 
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what is the use of assuming ments to be the cause? 
Nevertheless, by the method of agreement and differ- 
ence ments are proved to be the cause (Otherwise) 
by a parity of reasoning it would also be very easy to 
say that the absence of ments is the cause of error 
Now one may ask, what are those defects? This is 
being answered Defects are said, etc Sometimes 
when there is an erroneous perception of yellow colour 
etc , the defect is (an excess of) bile Sometimes when 
the moon etc are mistaken to be of a small size, the 
defect is distance Sometimes again when a bamboo 
is mistaken for a snake, the defect is the collynum of 
a toad’s fat Defects such as these are the cause of 
error, but they are not identical in all cases 

a.Wif gorg OTS Fqgftsft sp: n ^ || 
smarfaisiz 3 3*to31t 3 m 1 
5TPT S»» : II II 

132-133 In perception the merit is the con- 
nection (of the organs) with objects that possess 
the attributes In inference, again, it is consid- 
eration 1 with regard to a subject that is pos- 
sessed of the thing to be inferred In comparison 
the merit is the knowledge of similarity m the 
thi n g directly meant by a word 

syi*<3^ wr 1 

jjot: *313; HHW 5 * 3 HOT 11 || 


Paramatta See 
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134 In verbal comprehension the merit is 
the valid knowledge of either consistency or 
intention Here knowledge other than error is 
called valid knowledge 

Now it may be asked what are the merits’ So 
the ments with regard to perception etc are being 
pointed out in order In perception etc In percep- 
tion the merit is the connection (of the organs) with 
objects possessing true (not fictitious) attributes In 
inference the ment is the knowledge of the presence 
m what has the thing to be inferred (the subject) of 
the concomitant of the thin g to be inferred Similarly 
we must understand with regard to what follow ^ alid 
knowledge is being described Here knowledge, etc 
•itfrar clc-f-hK I 

ctcw, ^ SRTT ifTN -<air 11 11 

fs Ctrl 1 

135 136 Or valid knowledge is the knowl- 
edge that has reference to a substantive possessed 
of a particular attribute which is also a feature 
(prakara) in that knowledge Indeterminate 
knowledge is neither valid knowledge nor error 
For it b> devoid of reference to an adjectival 
feature 1 etc and does not concern itself with 
relations 

It may be objected Where with regard to a nacre 
and a piece of silver there am>cs the knowledge, These 
two are sil\er there even with regard to the portion 
1 PrahdraU Ut featurthood is not something over and 
above the feature The etc refers to the substantive ele- 
ment of knowledge 
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that relates to the silver there would be no valid 
knowledge since that knowledge is not different from 
error This is being answered Or etc In other 
words that knowledge is valid the substantive of which 
is (actually) possessed of the attribute that is a feature 
in the knowledge 

Objection But then recollection too would be 
valid 

Reply What if it is? 

Objection In that case its instruments too 
would be an additional means of knowledge 

Reply No for only the instruments of valid 
experience are intended as means of knowledge One 
thing however should be borne in mind The refer 
ence of the knowledge to the attribute and to the sub- 
stantive element as qualified by it should be under 
stood in respect of that (very) relation in which one is 
(actually) possessed of the other Hence the definition 
does not wrongly extend to the knowledge that arises 
with regard to a jar for instance being related to its 
two halves by conjunction 1 Such being the case it 
may be urged that indeterminate knowledge is not 
valid knowledge since it does not refer to an adjectival 
feature This is being answered It is neither, etc 

Objection Then the knowledge of the conjunc- 
tion of a monkey with a tree is both an error and valid 
knowledge 

i A jar abides in its two halves by the relatioa of 
inherence not conjunct on Hence the statement that the 
two halves are possessed of the jar by the relation of con 
junction would be an error 
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Reply No, for the knowledge of conjunction 
with something 1 which has that absence of conjunction 
of a monkey which is not co-existent with its counter- 
positive is an error It cannot be urged that the 
knowledge of conjunction (of a monkey) with that part 
of a tree where there is no conjunction of the monkey, 
would not be an error, since the absence of conjunction 
there is co-existent with its counterpositive , for the 
knowledge of conjunction with that part where there 


is no conjunction is an error Even if, owing to the 
lack of uniformity m the things to be defined the 
definition too is not uniform there is no harm 1 
1 E g quality 

* An objection is raised that the definition of invalid 
knowledge which is modified in three diflerent cases is not 
uniform but uniformity of definition is always desirable 
The Naiyiyika replies to the objection as follows The lack 
of uniformity m the definition is due to a corresponding lack 
of uniformity in the diflerent varieties of invalid knowledge, 
and as such docs not indicate an incapacity on our part The 
firat definition of invalid knowledge as knowledge of an a tin 
ate in a substratum where it is absent holds good in all cases 
except that of conjunction which ls invariably concomitant 
its absence The second definition is thus put forward 
the absence of conjunction in » 
Wlth , ere EUcl1 “hsence of conjunction is not co-existent 
* we can conceive of another 

together 'JtEtrZ'™ th " B U “ tUal 
the absence but necessarily in diflerent parts 

r '““J»“t*» in the port which „ actually 
2,°';' WOnld “» * case of invalid knowledge as the 

Sr hfre “ c< ^ teot **»• »*» p— «« 

clearlv » ' , “ r- P* °* the definition But this t» 

‘onlunctiT “ r °‘ ,Crwd V1 - 1 that the knowledge of 
aWnt u aT rrr? °* * Pift * b " tla the conjunction Is 
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The Validity of Knowledge not 
Self evident 


turret «r nigi, ? 


: II II 


136 (contd ) The validity of knowledge is 
not self evident, because in that case doubt can* 
not be explained 


The validity etc — The Mimamsakas maintain 
that the validity of knowledge is self evident Now 
according to the Teacher 1 since knowledge is self 
effulgent, its validity is perceived by itself According 
to Rumania Bhatta knowledge is transcendent but 
the fact of a thing being known by means of knowl- 
edge is perceptible and by this knowledge is inferred 
According to Murari MiSra * knowledge is perceived 
through apperception * And according to all MimfUn 
sakas the validity of a particular knowledge is 
perceived through the knowledge that has the former 
knowledge for its object for knowledge is determined 
by its object and hence the object is known by the 
cognition of knowledge These views are being enti 
cised Is not self evident, etc Because etc — If the 
validity of knowledge were self evident, then there 
would be no doubt regarding the validity of knowledge 
that has not undergone repetition 4 For if the knowl 
edge is cognised, then according to you its validity i S 
also certainly known , so how can there be a doubt? 
If, on the other hand, the knowledge is not cognised. 

* Nickname of Prabfaikara 

3 A commentator on the Vitttamsd Sutras of Jamiiu 
the adage Murin follows the third path ' 

» Perception of a perception 

* Hence not been tested 
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then, in the absence of a knowledge of the substantive, 
how can there be a doubt ? Therefore the validity of 
knowledge is to be inferred For instance, ‘This knowl- 
edge is valid knowledge because it leads to a success- 
ful inclination that which is not of this kind 1 is not 
such 1 as for example invalid knowledge' 'This 
knowledge in which earthhood is a feature, is valid 
knowledge because it is a knowledge, about something 
possessed of smell, in which earthhood is a feature ' 
Similarly 'This knowledge in which waterhood is a 
feature, is valid knowledge, because it is a knowledge, 
about something possessed of o ilin ess, in which water- 
hood is a feature * It cannot be questioned how the 
knowledge of the reason takes place, because the fact* 
of its having earthhood as its feature is self evident 
Here , 4 through the perception of smell it is easy to 
perceive also the fact of its having for its substantive 
something that has the smell But* the fact of its 
having for its substantive something* that is possessed 
of particular attributes * which fact is determined by 
the fact of the knowledge having them as a feature, is 
not perceived in order to make room for (the possibility 
of) doubt v 

Objection (by the Teacher) Since all knowledge 


1 That u not valid knowledge 
| Ones not lead to a success! ul inclination 

GljK t° !jy th “ Lu * no * Uct ot Us having a particular 

an .1 » knowledge „ ol something possessed ol smell 

»od has earthhood as its leature 

s tW ° * icU u P«meived singly hut not Jointly 

* E g earthhood 
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is valid, it is superfluous to qualify the definition of 
valid knowledge by the expression, 'The fact of its 
having for its substantive something that is possessed of 
particular attributes ’ It cannot be urged ‘One who 
desires silver will have no inclination for tm through 
error since according to you there is no error ' For 
there the cause is the non perception, owing to a defect, 
of difference from silver which has independently 1 2 * 
presented* itself to the mind, with regard to some- 
thing that is in front In a real case of silver how- 
ever, since there is knowledge of a real thing,* that 
alone is the cause (of inclination) Or let us assume 
that there also is the non perception of difference and 
that is the cause But knowing one thing as another 
( anyathd khyati) is not possible , 4 inasmuch as the cause 
of the perception of silver viz connection of silver 
with the organs being absent, there cannot be any 
notion of silver with regard to tm 

Reply Not so , for in a real case of silver knowl- 
edge of a thing actually possessed of an attribute is 
acknowledged to be the cause of inclination, and there- 
fore that is considered to be the cause elsewhere* too 
It cannot be urged that with regard to a successful 
inclination it is the cause, while with regard to an un- 
successful inclination non perception of difference is the 
cause , because for the sake of simplicity knowledge of 
a thing actually possessed of an attnbtue (viitsla- 

1 That is not as an attribute ol the subject this ' 

2 Through recollection etc 

* Viz of silver possessed of silvcrhood 

* In which case it might be the cause of a successful 
inclination 

* In a case of error 
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jnana) is considered to be the cause of all inclination 
Thus there is no harm even in assuming super- 
normal connection 1 through knowledge in conformity 
with the Motion of the tin being possessed of silver- 
hood , for cumbrousness that leads to a result is 
not a defect Moreover, where with regard to tin and 
silver there has ansen the notion that both these 
are silver or tin there is no obliteration of the cause* 
either Further where with regard to tin and silver 
there arises the notion that these are silver and tin 
respectively there simultaneously one would have 
inclination and disinclination For if tin is perceived 
to be different from tin, and silver different from 
silver it would be knowing one thing for another— -a 
thing you dread , so. to avoid it, you would say that 
owing merely to a defect, there is the non perception 
of difference from silver with regard to tin,* and the 
non perception of difference from tin with regard to 
silver 4 Besides if the non perception of difference* 
be the cause of inference then, when with regard to a 
lake there is the non perception of difference from what 
is possessed of smoke, the concomitant of fire, the 
inference 4 would be unimpeded If, on the other hand. 


* The previouj knowledge of silver serves as the counter 
to bnng about the erroneous perception of silver In the 


» The non perception of their difference 
4 This wJJ lead to inclination 
4 Thu will Uad to disinclination 
4 Frcra what u porteiaej ci the concomitant, 

,, *“ “• “• -tab - doll, i -mvi ... 
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the knowledge of something 1 * possessing something else 3 
be the cause, then with regard to a red hot ball of 
iron the notion of (the presence of) smoke, the con- 
comitant of fire comes in* for the sake of the inference * 
So it is a rope with a noose at each end (a dilemma) 
Thus perception alone is the evidence of knowing one 
thing as another, since one has the experience, ‘ I knew 
tin as silver ’ This is the sum and substance of the 
thing 


How Invariable Concomitance is 
Apprehended 

|| || 

137 The cause of the knowledge of invari- 
able concomitance is the non-apprehension of 
inconstancy ( vyabhicara ) as also the apprehen- 
sion of co-existence Sometimes argument 
( tarka ) s removes a doubt 

Invariable concomitance has already been dealt 
with, but the way to apprehending it has not been 
shown Hence it is being pointed out The cause, etc 
The non apprehension of inconstancy and the appre- 

1 E g a hill 

s E g smoke the concomitant of fire 

* And this, again, is knowing one thing as another 
Hence the dilemma 

* Of fire in the red hot ball of iron which would taV 
place and be a valid inference 

s Reducho ad absurdum 


15 
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hension of co-existence are the cause of the apprehen 
sion of invariable concomitance That is to say. 
the apprehension of inconstancy is an obstacle to 
apprehension of invariable concomitance, the absence 
of it is the cause of the latter Similarly, by e 
method of agreement and difference, the apprehension 
of co -existence is also a cause But repeated obaerva 
tion is not a cause, since sometimes the apprehension 
of m variable concomitance takes place even from a 
single observation in case inconstancy does not suggest 
itself Sometimes repeated observation is of assistance 
by removing doubts about inconstancy Where, how 
ever doubts are not removed even by repeated obser- 
vation, there argument contradicting rival propositions 
is required For instance, if there is a doubt that 
smoke may exist even where there is no fire, then 
it is removed by the knowledge of the causal relation 
subsisting between fire and smoke If it be not 
possessed of fire it would not be possessed of smoke, 
since an effect cannot be produced without a cause 
If even then* there is a doubt that should there ever 
be an effect without a cause, it will take place jn>t 
arbntranlj then it is removed by means of a check 
If indeed an effect takes place without a cause then, 
according to jou one will not uniformly have recourse 
to fire lor the sake of smoke nor to eating for the sake 
< f satisfaction Where there u naturally no occasion 
t >r a doubt there argument also is not required Thi* 
*» expressed b) the text Sometimes argument temotti 
a itoubt 


‘tea tlw tauMl rtUlKai between tie and wnoV* 
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The Vicious Condition 

?? cm u^ 4 h ii n 

138 That which is inclusive ( vyapaka )‘ of 
the thing to be inferred but not of the reason is 
called a vicious condition ( tipadhi ) The pith of 
it is being shown 

11 us 11 

139 AH vicious conditions are co existent 
with the thing to be inferred in some substratum 
of which* the reason exists without the particular 
vicious condition and the thing to be inferred 

Now in order to thwart another s apprehension of 
invariable concomitance a vicious condition ( upadhi ) 
is being described That which etc In other words 
a vicious condition is that which is inclusive of what 
is considered* to be the thing to be inferred but not of 
what is considered to be the reason 

Objection In the sentence He is dark because 
he is the son of Mitra the fact of being due to eating 
spinach will not be a vicious condition for it is not 
inclusive of the thmg to be inferred (darkness) since 

* Oi the vie ous coud tion and therefore also of the thing 
to be inferred 

1 That is which is never absent where the other is 
present 

» But is not in 


reality 
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darkness is present in a jar etc also Similarly in the 
sentence, ‘Air is perceptible, because it is the sub- 
stratum of touch, which is perceptible,’ the fact of 
having manifested colour will not be a vicious condi- 
tion since perceptibility is present in the soul etc , 
where colour is absent Likewise in the sentence, 

‘ Destruction is perishable, because it is produced,' the 
state of being a positive entity will not be a vicious 
condition, since penshableness is present in previous 
non-existence also, where the fact of bemg a positive 
entity is absent 

Reply Not so , for the intended meaning (of the 
term ‘vicious condition’) is that it must not be inclu- 
sive of a reason that has the same attribute as is 
possessed by the thing to be inferred that is included by 
the vicious condition The fact of being due to eating 
spinach is inclusive of the darkness that is qualified by 
the fact of being the son of Mitra, but not of the reason 
that is qualified by it * Similarly the possession of 
manifested colour is inclusive of the perceptibility that 
is qualified by the state of being an external substance 
— which’ abides in the subject — but not of the reason 
that is qualified by the state of bemg an external sub- 
stance, Likewise in the sentence, ‘Destruction > s 
perishable, because it is produced/ the state of being 
a positive entity is inclusive of the thing to be inferred 
that is qualified by the state of bemg produced But 
a valid reason has no such attribute as can be inclusive 
of the thing to be inferred that is qualified by a partic- 

1 This is m the fair sons of MitrS as well, where, how- 
ever, the fact of being due to eating spinach is absent 

* Refers to the state of being an external substance 
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ular attribute but not of the reason that is qualified 
by that attribute With regard to a case of the in 
constant reason however a vicious condition will at 
least be inclusive of the thing to be inferred that is 
qualified 1 by the state of being either that substratum 
of the vicious condition which is also the substratum of 
the thing to be inferred or that substratum* of the 
absence of the thing to be inferred which is not co 
existent with the vicious condition 

Hence the thing defined viz the nature of a vi 
cious condition is being pointed out m accordance with 
the above definition All vicious conditions etc Sva 
sadhya means sva and sadhya the vicious condition 
and the thing to be inferred existence without them is 
meant 



140 The utility of a vicious condition lies in 
the inference of inconstancy (of the reason) 

The cause* of the vitiating effect of a vicious condi 
tion is being stated The utility etc That is to say 
the utility lies in the fact that the absence of the 
vicious condition (m the reason) leads to an inference 
of the absence of the thing to be inferred in the reason 4 
For instance where the vicious condition is inclusive 
of the thing to be inferred as unqualified there the 
absence of the vicious condition as unqualified leads to 

* That is co-ex stent with e ther of the two substratunjs 

* VVh ch has the reason bat ne ther the th eg to be 
inferred nor the vicious cond tion 

* Why the ex stence of a vicious condition makes the 
reason fallac ous 

4 Serving as the subject of the inference 
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an inference of the absence of the thing to be inferred 
(in the reason) For example m a proposition like 
'(The hill) has smoke because it has fire ' we infer that 
the fire exists without smoke because it exists without 
the conjunction of damp fuel which is inclusive of the 
smoke and that which exists without the inclusive 
entity (uyapaka) will necessarily exist without the con 
comitant Where however the vicious condition rs 
inclusive of the thing to be inferred that is possessed of 
a particular attribute there the absence of the vicious 
condition in something possessed of that particular 
attribute leads to an inference of the absence of the 
thing to be inferred For instance in a proposition 
like He is dark because he is a son of Mitra ' the 
fact of being a son of Mitra is present where darkness 
is not because m some son of Mitra the state of being 
due to eating spinach is absent But the state of being 
other than a subject {paksetaratva ) that is not known 
to be associated with an incongruous reason 1 is not a 
vicious condition because there is no evidence* to make 
known the fact of its being inclusive of the thing to be 
inferred and also because it is self destructive s The 
state of being other than a subject however that is 
known to be associated with an incongruous reason is 
certainly a vicious condition For instance in a pro 
position like Fire is not hot because it is produced 
since fire is known to be hot through perception the 
1 The thing to be interred from which is not in the sub 


* Because here the subject is not 
absence of the thing to be inferred 

tom itself which is the via 

* Because it would also apply to c 

• val d ** 1 


known to have the 
but it has not fhe 
las condition 
ises where the reason 
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state of being other than fire is a vicious condition 
Where it is a matter of doubt whether the vicious 
condition is inclusive of the thing to be inferred it is 
a case of the doubtful vicious condition The state of 
being other than a subject however is not to be put 
forward even if it be a doubtful vicious condition in 
deference to the tradition among debaters 

Some however maintain that the result of a vicious 
condition is the raising of an instance of the counter 
balanced reason For example a proposition like 
The red hot ball of iron has smoke because it has 
fire may give nse to the proposition The red hot 
ball of iron has no smoke because it has no damp 
fuel which is an instance of the counterbalanced 
reason Similarly an entity though inclusive of the 
reason is also sometimes a vicious condition For 
example in a proposition like A hailstone is earth 
because it has hard conjunction the state of possessing 
touch that is neither hot nor cold is a vicious condition ‘ 
It cannot be urged that here incongruity alone is the 
defect for everywhere a vicious condition is m xed up 
with some other defect According to this view a 
vicious condition is an attribute that is inclusive of the 
thing to be inferred but is absent in the subject * 

1 Giving rise to the rival proposition A hailstone is not 
earth because it has no touch that is ne ther hot nor cold 

* In the above two instances the conjunction of damp 
fuel aad the state of possessing touch that is neither hot nor 
cold are inclusive of the things to be inferred viz smoke and 
earthhood but are absent *n the subjects viz the red hot 
ball of iron and hailstone Hence they are vicious conditions 
According to th s school if a vicious condition ab des in the 
subject then the absence in it of the thing to be rnfened 
cannot be proved through the absence of the former 
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Verbal Testimony and Comparison also 
Means of Valid Knowledge 

Tq re im g qfomd n \u° n 
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140 (contd )-l4l Verbal testimony and com- 
parison are not recognised as separate means of 
valid knowledge, because their purpose is served 
by inference This is the VaiSesika view. It is 
not correct , for verbal comprehension and the 
like take place (even) without the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance 


Verbal testimony, etc According to the Vai£e* 
sikas perception and inference are the means of valid 
knowledge, while verbal testimony and comparison are 
means of valid knowledge only as forms of inference 
For example, secular words like ‘Drive the cow ui 
with a stick or Vcdic words like '(One) should per- 
form sacrifices ’ are preceded by a valid knowledge of 
that connection among the recalled meanings of words, 
w ic is the subject matter of the speaker s intention, 
ecause they are a group of words possessing expect 
ancy etc analogous to a group of words like, ' Bring 
e jar Or these meanings of words are connected 
with one another because they are recalled by words 
possessmg consistency etc analogously to words of that 

SI, *“**• atS ° the “““6 to be inferred is 
Ktabhshed by another example Thus, after perceiv- 

21 2 t 2 U31 **** <*«"**) (° n * may infer that) 

gavaya is possessed of gavayahood, which is 
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the connotation 1 of the word gavaya because m the 
absence of any other significative function the elders 
use it to mean that*, and with regard to a thing in 
respect of which the elders in the absence of any other 
significative function, use a particular word, that word 
is possessed of a connotation * as the word 'cow’ is 
possessed of a connotation Or the fact of (the word 
gavaya) possessing gavayahood, which is its connota- 
tion is established on the strength of its abiding in 
the subject , 4 from the inference 'The word gavaya 
possesses a connotation because it is an approved 
word * This view is being criticised It is not correct, 
etc Because it is a fact of experience that verbal 
comprehension takes place even without the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance There is certainly no 
evidence to prove that the hearing of a word is always 
followed by the knowledge of invariable concomitance * 
Moreover, we should consider this If in every case 
of verbal comprehension we assume the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance, then m every case of inference 
also why should we not assume the knowledge of words, 
and thereby admit verbal comprehension alone > 


Varieties of Inference 



* Lit the reason for the application of a word to a partic- 
ular object which is invariably the connotation of the word 

1 A gayal 

* Viz gavayahood 

4 Since the subject » the word gavaya 

* Of the word and its direct meaning 
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142 Inference is of three kinds, including 
the purely affirmative form Invariable con 
comitance is of two kinds according to its division 
into affirmation and negation 




siw4ww«4in«fec^ Vuu<wi u 11 

143 Affirmative invariable concomitance has 
already been spoken of that due to negation 
is here being dealt with It is the inclusion of 
the absence of the thing to be inferred, by the 
negabon of the reason 


Inference etc Inference is of three kinds accord 
mg as it is purely affirmative purely negative or both 
affirmative and negative Of these that which has no 
contrary instance (vipaksa) is purely affirmative — as 
m a proposition like A jar is namable because it is 
know able For there smee everything is namable 
there is no contrary instance That which has no 

similar instance ( sapaksa ) is purely negative as in a 

proposition like Earth is different from other things 
because it has smell For there since the difference 
trom the thirteen 1 entities beginning with water has not 
already been defimtely known a similar instance or 
what definitely has the thing to be inferred is wanting 
lhat which has both similar and contrary instances is 
both affirmative and negative— as in a proposition like 


J he * ght substances other than earth and the remi 
SLtene Cate l s ° neS 7110 nnmt,er should be fourteen but n 
e " ,ett out of account here as there is no u nanm 
Wlth ** >ts being a category 
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(The hill) has fire because it has smoke Because 
it has both similar instances such as a kitchen and 
contrary instances such as a lake In a negative 
inference * the knowledge of negative invariable con 
comitance is the cause Hence that is being described 
It is the inclusion etc That is to say it is the 
counterpositiveness of that non existence which is 
inclusive of the non existence of the thing to be infer 
red Here we must understand this The inclusion (by 
the thing to be inferred’) of (the reason 3 ) as determined 
in a particular relation* (to the subject 5 ) by a partic 
ular attribute • is apprehended in a particular relation 
in a particular form ’ From the knowledge of (the 
subject*) possessing that non existence* which is deter 
mined by that attribute 14 and the counterpositiveness 
of which is determined by that relation we infer that 
non existence 11 which is determined by that relation 
and the counterpositiveness of which is determined by 
that attribute 11 Thus where in the (absolute) non 


i The propos tion The hill has fire because it has 
smoke leads to the inference The lake has the absence of 
smoke because it has the absence of fire Here the thing 
to be inferred and the reason change places 

’ E g fire 

4 Conjunction So is the rest of the passage 

* E g a hill 

* Smokehood 

»Of Ire 

lo Firehood 
•• Of smoke 
•* Smokehood 
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existence of smell we apprehend the inclusion of other 
ness (from something) 1 by the relation of selfsameness 
there the absence of the non existence of smell leads 
to the inference of the absolute non existence of the 
otherness Where however we apprehend that the 
absence of smell includes the other* things by the 
relation of identity there we infer the absence of the 
other things by the relation of identity This is 
mutual nonexistence* Thus where the invariable 
concomitance of fire is apprehended by the relation of 
conjunction in smoke which also bears the relabon of 
conjunction (to its substratums) there that non 
existence of fire the counterpositiveness of which is 
aractensed by the relabon of conjunction leads to 
the inference of that nonexistence of smoke the 


becausp°th* xa ^ lple ' Vater etc have the absence of smell 
because they have otherness from earth 

smeU hJ? th< L Pr0p ° Sltl0n " a *“ etc have the absence of 
other Jhmp 7 ' * ,h ' 7 ""th •>*" 

OionOn™ ‘‘“"“““t ol the counterpositiveness the 

It ii nn* h mutual non-existence that has th- form 

>t> absence V? ,f JdeS £Verywhe " “«*Pt m a jar Hence 
in a ,ar as dne,***^ °a d ^ er£nce frorn a jar abides only 
Similarly as a iar ahtd ^ ^ lf 13 ^e “me as jarhood 

it is also regarded ax th* by tbe lelatlon of identity 

a jar) bv that rdat, * * bsenc ® of mutual non-existence (of 

difference trom a fl ^ th COOStlta te the absence of 

example Earth c,ted above m the 

has 4en ttTab^n^T^ taJm 0thel ^mgs because it 
to be just otherness or otte^S^ eo “ d « d 



THE REMAINING QUALITIES 
Pleasure Pain Desire and Aversion 
g smarfor smut i 
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145 Pleasure is what is covetable to the 
whole world It is produced by merit Pain is 
produced by dement It is repugnant to all 
sentient beings 

Pleasure is being described Pleasure etc What 
is covetable — the (direct) object of desire Produced 
by merit That is to say between ment and pleasure 
there is the relation of cause and effect ‘ 

Pain is being described Pain etc That is to 
say between dement and pain there is the relation of 
cause and effect Repugnant etc — That is owing to 
the very knowledge of its being pain it is an object of 
natural aversion to everybody 

STRlft | 
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146 The desire for painlessness and pleasure 
arises only from the knowledge of them while 
there is desire for their means if there is the 
notion that they are means to what is desirable 

1 Ths new school does not hold this view 
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Desire is being described The desire etc Desire 
is twofold — that relating to the result and that relating 
to the means The result is pleasure and the absence 
of pain Of these the cause of a desire for the result 
is the knowledge of the result Hence (pleasure and 
the absence of pain) can be the object of human pursuit 
(purusartka) 1 * * * for its definition is That* which being 
known is desired as belonging to oneself is the object 
of human life To be more explicit it is the object of 
one s desire independent of any other desire 5 The 
cause o! a desire for the means is the knowledge of its 
conduciveness to what is desirable 

fdy m q fiwfci n *avs ll 

147 The desire to do is that wish (for an 
action) in which feasibility through one s effort 
is a feature Its cause is the notion of feasibility 
through one s effort and conduciveness to what 
is desirable 

The destre etc — The desire to do is that wish 
which has feasibility through one s effort as its feature 
and relates to an action that is feasible through one s 
effort for it is experienced in the form I shall effect 
cooking through (my) effort The cause of the desire 
to do is the notion of feasibility through one s effort 
and conduciveness to what is desirable Its cause 

1 la the form of pleasure and the absence of pa n 

* That knowing wh cb one wants to possess it 

* Not so the desire for the means wh ch is dependent on 

that for ends 
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etc — Hence there is no desire to do with regard to rain 
etc because the notion of their feasibility tbroug 
one s effort is absent 


TCufcwt II I' 

148 The notion of a thing leading to what 
is extremely repugnant is an obstacle (to tn 
desire to do) According to some the notion 0 
not bemg a source of that* is the cause (of the 
desire to do) 

The notion etc — The notion of a thing leading t° 
what is extremely repugnant is an obstacle Hence 
there is no desire to eat a food with which honey and 
poison are mixed Others hold that strong aversion i* 
the obstacle According etc — That is to say the 
notion of not bemg a source of what is extremely 
repugnant is the cause 

'hiVJin. I 

149 The cause of aversion is the notion of 
producmg something repugnant 

Aversion is bemg described The cause of aver 
non etc In other words the cause of aversion to 
what bnngs on pain is the notion of its bemg product 
ive of what is extremely repugnant and the notion of 
its producmg highly desirable results is an obstacle 
(to aversion) Hence there is no aversion to cooking 
etc whifti cause trouble in the interim 


* What is eitremely repugnant 
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Effort: Its Varieties and Their Causes 

fc#rai crar n ll 

^ mfMk: uftqTimcfii i 

’i i^.Pd y i wlyy i 'qjTKmf^mr 11 ti 

I 



149 (contd )-i5i Inclination, disinclination 
and that (effort) which sustains life — thus has 
effort been described as of three kinds by the 
teachers of this system The cause of inclination 
is the desire to do, the notion of a thing being 
feasible through one’s effort and being productive 
of what is desirable, and the perception of the 
materials , while disinclination springs from 
aversion and from the notion of producing some- 
thing repugnant 

Effort is being described Inclination, etc That 
is to say, effort is of three kinds according to its 
division into inclination, disinclination and the effort 
that sustains life (respiration) The cause of inclina- 
tion, etc — In other words, one is not inclined, for 
instance, to eat a food with which honey and poison 
are mixed, because the desire to do is wanting on 
account of a notion that it will produce great harm 
(The school above referred to) also says that like the 
notion of a thing being feasible through one’s effort, 
and so on, the notion of not producing any great harm 
is also a cause of inclination, by an independent pro- 
cess of agreement and difference 
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The followers of the Teacher (Prabbakara) bold 
that the notion of feasibility is the cause of inclination 
To explain In order to produce inclination nothing 
further is necessary for knowledge than the desire o 
do and that is caused by the notion of feasibility 
through one s effort for it is a rule that desire is caus 
by a notion that has the same feature as itself 
the desire to do is a wish of which feasibility throug 
one s effort is a feature In this feasibility throug 
one s effort is a feature and a notion that has e 
same feature is the cause of the desire to do an 
through that of inclination It is not that the notion 
of its conduciveness to what is desirable is the cause 
of inclination for then there would be an inclination 
for such acts as bringing down the lunar orb which is 
beyond one s power to do 

Objection (by the logician) The notion that it 
is beyond one s power to do is an obstacle 

Reply (by the Mimamsaka) Not so for it 
simpler to conceive that the notion of feasibility 
through one s effort is the cause rather than the 
absence of the obstacle 1 It cannot be urged that both 
together are the cause since it would be cumbrous 
Objection (by the logician) According to y ou 
also there would be an inclination for eating a food 
with which honey and poison are mixed and f° r 
saluting a road side tree* [cattya) for there also is the 
notion of their feasibility 

1 For the alternative cause would be the not on of con 
duciveness to what 13 desirable as qualified by the absence cf 
the notion of its unfeasibility 

* That is not consecrated Caitya may also mean a 
sepulchre of Buddhist saints 
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Reply (by the Mimamsaka) Not so for the 
cause of inclination is that notion of feasibility which 
is produced by the knowledge of a characteristic of 
oneself* being (m the subject 1 ) In optional activities 
like a sacrifice or cooking undertaken for self satisfac 
bon the desire is the characteristic of the person 
Thence anses the notion of feasibility consequent on 
the notion of an action being a means to what one 
desires unattended by highly undesirable consequences 
This leads to inclination A man whose hunger has 
been appeased has no inclination for eating because 
then the desire is not a characteristic of the person 
In the case of regular obligatory ntes ceremonial 
punty etc are the characteristic of the person Hence 
the notion of feasibility through one s effort dependent 
on the notion of ceremonial punty etc is the cause of 
them 

Objection (by the logician) Rather than that 
for the sake of simplicity let the cause be the notion 
of feasibility regarding what is a means to something 
desirable unattended with highly undesirable conse 
quences and this last phrase means either not produc 


1 The person having the mcl nation The characteristic 
is his desire (with regard to optional actions undertaken for 
self satisfaction) or purifying ceremonies etc (with regard to 
regular obi gatory ntes) 

* Of the inference based on the not on of feasibil ty e g 
a sacrifice or cooking 

» Ceremonial punty is the condit on of the performance 
of obligatory ntes So when a man is in mourning and hence 
lacks ceremonial punty he cannot perform the ntes though 
cthersv se obligatory 
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ing more pain than what intervenes 1 before the app^ 
ance of the desired thing or not producing that P 310 
which is the object of strong aversion 

Reply (by the Mimamsaka) Not so f° r co " 
duaveness to what is desirable and feasibility throu B 
one s effort cannot be apprehended together sincc 
being an attainable end and being the means are 
contradictory Only that which has not been accom 
plished is attainable and only what is already accorn 
phshed can be the means (to what is desirable) 
thing cannot be known by the same person to be bo 
accomplished and unaccomplished at the same hme 
Therefore the two are apprehended at different times 
Objection (by the logician) Not so since f° r 
the sake of simplicity the cause (of inclination) 
notion of feasibility through one s effort combined 
with that of being a means to what is desirable with 
out producing highly undesirable consequences And 
there is no contradiction between the same thing being 
an end and a means for there can be no contradiction 
in its being an end or a means at different times and 
we can simultaneously have the notion of a thing being 
an end and a means The new school (of Mima® 
sakas) however maintains that the notion This is 
feasible through my effort is not a cause of incline 
tion since such knowledge is impossible with regard to 
something that is yet to come * But when a man 

* Such as the trouble of lighting a fire and getting 
together the accessories of cooking 

3 Because in such a case if connection due to common 
features is not adm tted perception is unposs ble And 
because there is no knowledge of the subject e g a jar 
inference is Impossible 
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finds that a certain act is feasible through the effort of 
a particular person he judges himself to be s milar to 
the latter and is inclined to that act Thus he thinks 
Cooking is feasible through the effort of a person who 
desires food has knowledge of what goes to make it 
and is m possession of the materials and I am like 
him and is inclined to cook 

This is wrong for this (reflection) is absent where 
one feels inclined to write a script conceived by one 
self as also with regard to gratifications due to the 
appearance of the sex urge in youth One thing 
however should be understood in this connection 
The cause of inclination is the notion at the present 
time of conduciveness to what is desirable and so on 
Hence a boy has no inclination for his future crown 
pnncehood for then he has no notion of its feasibility 
through his effort Similarly one whose hunger has 
been appeased does not feel inclined to eat for then 
one has no notion of its conduciveness to what is 
desirable But a man with his mind tainted by anger 
is inclined to take poison etc because then he has no 
notion of its producing highly undesirable consequen 
ces It cannot be questioned how regarding the 
inclination of a believer in the scriptures for union 
with a forbidden woman the kilbng of an enemy and 
so on there can be the notion of an absence of highly 
undesirable consequences since he knows that these 
will lead to hell for the notion of their leading to hell 
is obscured by inordinate attachment etc In the case 
of rain etc however there is neither the desire to do 
nor inclination since there is no notion of their feasibil 
lty through one s effort but there is only desire owing 
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to the notion of their conduciveness to what is desit 
able . „ 

Effort (Mi) again (in the above paragrap S J ^ 
to be understood as inclination 1 Hence there is a 
inclination for the movements of the five vital forcw 
which are due to the effort (yalna ) that sustains e 
Thus for the sake of their being the cause of me * 
tion injunctions also mean only conduciveness to w 
is desirable and so on Hence also in passages e 
One should perform the Viivajtt sacrifice even 
no result is mentioned by the Srutis heaven is assu® 
to be that result 

Objection In passages like One should dairy 
perform the sandhya ceremony since no desirah 
result is produced how can there be inclination’ 1 
cannot be urged that the result in question is either 
the world of Brahman etc mentioned m the eulogistic 
passages or the absence of any demerit* for in that 
case it would be an optional activity for self satisfac 
tion which would mar its character as a regular 
obligatory nte while in the absence of desire nobody 
would care to do it Thus where there is mention ot 
results in the Srutis it is mere eulogy 

Reply Not so for as in the case of reverential 
offerings to the departed ancestors during an eclipse 
for instance there is no contradiction between their 
characters as regular (nttya) and occasional {nawnttikd) 
obligatory ntes * so there is none* between the charac 

1 That is not the other two d visions of effort 
* Ar sing from its om ss on 
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ters of regular obligatozy (ntiya) rites and optional 
activities for self satisfaction ( kamya ) It is not that 

m the absence of desire nobody would care to do them 
for, as in the case of reciting hymns three times a day 
we do assume the presence of desire It is not possible 
that there would be inclination (only) from the notion 
that a certain act is to be done since the Vedas 
inculcate this' for unless one knows that it is a means 
to what one desires there can be no inclination even 
from a thousand such notions As for the theory 1 2 * that 
the effect (of the regular obligatory ntes) is a barren 
extraordinary result 1 that too is incorrect for the 
objection that in the absence of desire nobody would 
care to do the act applies to it equally While if 
desire is assumed let the result be that 4 mentioned in 
the eulogistic passages on the analogy of the sacrifices 
known as Ratn satras 1 otherwise there would be no 
inclination (to perform them) Hence* some conceive 
the warding off of dement (to be the result in question) 

1 As the followers of Prabhakara hold 

2 Held by the followers of Prabhlkara 

1 Panda-apurva Apurva (same as adrffa or the unseen 
result) is the potential good or evil result of an action It 
afterwards fructifies as the atta nment of heaven or hell 
Since the regular obi gatory ntes produce no tangible result 
the apart/a is here considered to be barren or unproductive 

* Viz the world of Brahman and so on 

* Lit nocturnal sacrifices No result is mentioned in 
the Snitis for these sacrifices So fame mentioned in the 
eulogistic passages of the Vedas is supposed to be their result 
{Purva Utmaritsa Sutras IV ul 17 18) 

* Since ft is simpler to assume the result ment oned in the 

eulogistic passages 
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Thus 1 * * ‘ But those who being keen on their vows 
perform the sandhya ceremony, are freed from 
sms and go to the peaceful world of Brahman 
' With a view to causing satisfaction to the dep 
ancestors one should daily make reverential o e 
ings to them {Manu Smrli III 82) — let such ® 
alone be the result It cannot be questioned how ^ 
sabsfacbon of the ancestors can be the result since ^ 
is not co-existent (with the act) 4 for as in the case o 
the reverential offerings to the ancestors made at Gaya 
etc sometimes an aebon is concerned to produce res 
that relate only to the person for whom it is intenae 
Hence it is stated The results menboned m the scrip- 
tures accrue to the doer of the action — this is 1 e 
general rule * If however the ancestors are already 
liberated 4 then the performer himself attains heaven as 
the result for all regular and occasional obligatory 
ntes have the general result of leading to heaven 

Again inclination (to act even) for the sake of a 
barren extraordinary result is not possible for the latte* 
is neither itself an end of human life like pleasure or 
the absence of pain nor a means to it Should it be 
asked how in order to ward off dement there can be 
inclination the answer is in the following manner 
Just as when regular obligatory ntes are done the 
(previous) non existence of dement continues and m 

1 The eulogistic passages axe being illustrated 

* The act ab des in the son and the satisfaction in th® 

ancestors 

4 Ci Pfiivs-Mimsnul Sulim XXI vu 18 

* In which case the reverential offerings made at Gaya 
which help departed souls to get a new body have no mean 
ing for them 
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their absence it ceases 1 similarly so long as the 
(previous) non existence of dement lasts the previous 
non existence of pain also continues and in the absence 
of the former it also ceases * Thus with regard to the 
previous non existence of pain also (the previous non 
existence of dement) may well be said to possess a 
causality that is the common ground of production and 
maintenance (of status quo ante ) * In just the same 
wa y expiatory ntes also possess the causality regarding 
(the continuity of) the previous non existence of pain 

Objection In the dictum One should not eat 
the meat of an animal killed with a poisoned weapon 
{kalahja) ’ how is the meaning of the negative particle 
to be connected with that of the injunction since 
(there) it cannot inculcate the absence of conduciveness 

* Giving nse to dement 

1 That is paw is produced 

* Causality is appreheoded by the jo nt method of agree 
ment and difference and the joint method is irrespectively 
applicable to cases where a new effect is produced and also 
to cases where only the status quo ante is extended The rule 
tan be exemplified by the iollowing iormiila If the exist 
*nce and non-existence of A are respectively followed by the 
existence and non-existence of B (in the next moment) then 
A is the cause and B is the effect In the present case 
the existence and non-existence of the performance of regular 
ntes is followed by the existence and non-existence of 
absence of dement and so the latter is the effect of the 
former The formula of the joint method as propounded hero 
thus applies irrespectively to cases where a new effect is 
produced and where the previous state is only preserved 
provided of course it would cease if the antecedent were 
absent Cf Farm n salt agnma-k/ane yasya sattvam 
yadvyatirehe cdsdttvam tat tajjanyam (Siddkdnta USa 
santgraha of Appaya DJk?lta p 167) 
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to what is desirable nor that of feasibility through one s 
effort? 


Reply Not so There owing to contrfldic 0 
the meaning of the injunction is not conduciV eness *. 
the act) to what is desirable or its feasibility 
one s effort but only not being attended with hig / 
undesirable consequences * and the negative P 
indicates the absence of that Or the meaning 0 ^ 
injunction is feasibility through one s effort al on S '' 
conduciveness to what is desirable, that is not atten 
with highly undesirable consequences And the nega 
tion of that convejed by the negative particle ,s 
negation of a qualified entity which applied a a 
where the thing specified’ is present is reduced* to 
negation of the qualification * 


Objection In passages like Wishing t° ^ 30 
cncm> one should perform the Syena sacrifice ho* 
can the meaning be not being attended with highly 
undesirable consequences ? For the Syena sacrifice 
being an activity contributing to death is doing lnj ur y 
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(htmsa), and hence must lead to hell It cannot be 
urged that being enjomed {by the scriptures), it is not 
forbidden , for regarding acts meant to kill an enemy, 
expiatory ntes are enjomed Nor can it be urged that 
jf every activity contributing to death is doing injury, 
then the maker of a sword and the digger of a well 
would be doers of injury, and death caused by the 
eating of food that sticks m the throat would be 
suicide , for the phrase ' with death as the intention ' 
is also a qualification (of the definition of injury) As 
for the expiatory ceremony enjoined on one who 
happens to kill a Brahmana with a naraca 1 shot at 
somebody else, its authority is only scriptural * 

Reply Not so , for to exclude the Syena sacrifice, 
the qualifying epithet 'of which ment and demerit 
are not the operation,' should be added (to the defini- 
tion of mjuiy) Hence the worship of Siva, and so 
on for the purpose of dying at Benares is not injury 
It cannot be urged that only what directly causes death 
is injury, and the Syena sacrifice is not like that , but it 
is the extraordinary result (ment and dement) accruing 
from it that causes death Because in that case when 
a Brahmana dies of a cut with the sword, indirectly 
through the suppuration of the wound, it would not 
be considered an injury Some, however, are of 
opinion that the result of the Syena sacnfice is injury, 
not death Hence the meaning of the word abhtcara 
is injury in the shape of a cut with the sword, brought 
on by the Syena sacnfice, and that causes sin HeDce, 

i An arrow with a crescent-sbaped blade 

» The suggestion is that really he js not gailty of killing 
a Brlhma^a 
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although the £yena sacrifice, being enjoined by the 
scriptures, does not lead to sin, good people have no 
inclination for it, anticipating the subsequent sin But 
in the opinion of the Acarya (Udayana), the meaning 
of an injunction is the intention of a trustworthy 
person (apt a ) 1 Just as sentences like. * You should 
cook,’ convey desire in the form of an order, etc , 
similarly every vtdhtltn suffix signifies desire, for this 
is simpler Thus in sentences like, ‘ One who desires 
heaven must perform sacrifices’ (Tandy a Br XVI ui 
3, etc ) the meaning is that sacrifices are desired by a 
trustworthy person as being feasible through the effort 
of one who desires heaven Therefore a man infers 
from the fact of an action being desired by a trust- 
worthy person, that it is a means to what is desirable, 
and so on, and feels inclined to it Since that is 
wanting with regard to eating the meat of an animal 
killed with a poisoned weapon he has no inclination 
for it To one who does not admit that the Vedas are 
not the work of a person, the injunctions alone are— 
like conception in the case of a maiden — a proof of the 
Sruti’s connection with a person * The fact that no 
author of the Vedas is recalled is no bar (to their 
springing from a person), for to this day we find rather 
a mention of their author by Xapda Kanada and 
others Otherwise even the Smrtis would be regarded 
as being without any authors Should it be urged that 
therein is a mention of their authors, the answer is that 
m the Vedas too there is indeed a mention of their 

1 God or a sage 

* An injunction is the intention of a trustworthy person. 
The Vedic injunctions cannot obviously be the intention of 
persons like ourselves hence they must be attributed to God 
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The effort etc — The effort that sustains hf e 0011 
tinues throughout hfe and it is beyond the senses 
A proof of this is being stated It is described e tc 
The movement of the vital force in the form of quick 
ened respiration for instance is brought about by 
effort Thus the inference that all movements of the 
vital force are due to effort coupled with the fact that 
visible effort is contradicted (by experience) estab- 
lishes the existence of imperceptible effort That is the 
effort that sustains hfe 

Weight Liquidity and Outness 

sfasnfo?* 3 <*3 1 

sifted foc*l Piciia^ridH. II \*\ II 

153 VJ tight is ths. 

It abides in the two substances beginning "ith 
earth It is transitory in transitory thmgS. and 
is spoken of as eternal in eternal things 

Weight is being described Weight etc It 15 sa, d 
etc — It i e weight is transitory in transitory things 
beginning with dyads Eternal in eternal thing 5 i c 
in atoms. The word weight is to be supplied from 
above 

a^-utw-iify 3 thnfur i 

Z'-lc-i II 11 

154 In the action called falling, it is that 
which is the non inherent (cause) Liquidity is 
natural as also artificial 
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That — i e weight Non inherent in the text 

means the non inherent cause In the action etc 

That is to say in the first fall 

Liquidity is being described Liquidity etc 
Liquidity is of two kinds natural and artificial 

3T& |I || 

155 Natural liquidity is in water and the 
second is in earth and fire It is eternal in atoms 
of water, and is spoken of as transitory else- 
where. 

The second — 1 e artificial It is eternal etc — 
That is liquidity is eternal in atoms of water Else 
where — 1 e in atoms of earth etc • and in dyads etc 1 
of water, liquidity is transitory 

ftf=ra srcis g ag 11 11 

156 Artificial liquidity is due to the contact 
of fire It (occurs) in gold, clarified butter, etc 
Liquidity is the (non inherent) cause of dripping, 
and is the auxiliary cause m the formation of a 
lump 

In some forms of fire and some forms of earth 
there is artificial liquidity Now what is the meaning 
of the word ‘artificial’? This is being shown Arti- 
ficial liquidity, etc Contact 0} fire — Artificial liquid- 

* Refers to fire 

* Refers to triads etc 

17 
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ity is produced by the conjunction of fire, and it 
occurs in fire in the form of gold etc and in (varieties 
of) earth such as clarified butter and lac This is the 
meaning (of artificiality) Liquidity, etc Cause — 1 e 
non inherent cause Formation o) a lump — a particu- 
lar hind of conjunction of fried pondered barley etc 
It — liquidity, which should be understood as being 
mixed with oihness Hence there can be no formation 
of a lump with molten gold etc 

<H fayTtS'4 M fa ^ 1 



157 Oiliness exists in water It is eternal 
in an atom, and it is transitory m an aggregate 
Because of its abundance in oil, the latter helps 
combustion 

Oiliness is being described Oiliness, etc In 
waters - 1 e in water alone It (in It is transitory’) 
refers to oiliness It may be contended that even in 
a modification of earth, vtr oil, oiliness is perceived 
and it is not a property of water, since in that case 
it would thwart combustion This is being answered 
Because of, etc Its abundance — the abundance of 
oiliness Even the oiliness that is perceived in oQ 
indeed belongs to water 1 That it helps combustion is 
on account of its abundance For it is only owing to 
its minute quantity of oiliness that water extinguishes 
fre This is the idea 


it u> oU 
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Varieties of Tendency 
H yIdWW+*J(eFr f 

^<TITT^ 5 «fcp ^TTc^, «E^3ft ifojp || \] 

158 The varieties of tendency are impulse 
(tiega), elastiaty and impression (bhdvana) 
Impulse abides only m limited substances 1 It 
is sometimes due to action and sometimes due to 
another impulse 

Tendency is being descnbed The varieties etc 
That is to say, tendency is of three kinds according to 
its division into impulse, elasticity and impression 
Impulse, etc — In other words, impulse is of two kinds 
according as it is due to action or to another impulse 
In an arrow etc impulse is produced by action due to 
(silent) pushing That destroys the previous action , 1 
then follows the subsequent action Similarly further 
on 1 Since an action is an obstacle to another action, 
without impulse there cannot be any destruction of the 
preceding action and origination of the suceeding action 
Where impulse is produced in the jar made out of its 
two moving halves, it is a case of impulse due to 
another impulse 

» The first four elements and mind 

* This assumption is necessary as there is no conjunction 
with another object in space to destroy the previous action ' 

* That Is a subsequent action also destroys the previous 
motion this is followed by a new motion and so on 
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159 The tendency called elasticity abides ui 
earth Some (consider it to be present) in aU the 
four (substances) It should be regarded as 
beyond the senses Sometimes it is the cause of 
movement also 

The tendency etc —Because the return (to their 
former position) oi branches etc that have been pulled 
and let go is caused by elasticity Some etc ~-Some 
consider elasticity to be present in the four (sub- 
Stances) beginning with earth The idea is that the 
view is incorrect It (in It should be etc ) refers to 
elasticity Sometimes — as for instance in the case of 
a branch that has been pulled 

sTPrangtrg sfigifereflEspr 1 

feu ^ n U° « 

160 The tendency called impression ( bha - 
vana) abides in the soul and is imperceptible to 
the senses Certitude that is not of the nature of 
indifference is its cause 

The tendency etc Its — of the tendency Since 
knowledge of the nature of indifference does not give 
nse to any tendency the text says That is not of the 
nature of indifference Since doubt that is not of the 
nature of indifference cannot produce any tendency 
the word certitude is used So it comes to this that 
certitude other than indifference as such i» the cause 
of tendency 

Objection Certitude other than indifference as 
snch is the cause of recollection hence in a case of 
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indifference etc there is no recollection So let knowl 
edge as such be the cause of tendency 1 * * 

Reply No for owing to the absence of any con 
elusive reasoning also * certitude other than indiffer 
ence as such is the cause of tendency Moreover 
{if knowledge be considered to be the cause) we have 
to assume (the presence of) tendency in a case of 
indifference (also) and since this is cumbrous a it is 
taken for granted that certitude other than indifference 
as such is the cause of tendency 

traif tartntnrcft \ 

161 In recollection and recognition also it 
is called the cause 

It — refers to tendency 4 A proof of its existence 
is being given In recollection etc Because it pro- 
duces recollection and recognition therefore the exist 
ence of tendency is assumed For without an opera 
bon a past experience has no power to give rise to 
recollection etc and m the absence of either itself or 
its operation it cannot be a cause s It cannot be 

1 That is instead of saying that tendency is due to certa. 
tude other than md fference and recollect on is due to tend 
ency why not say at once that recollection is due to certitude 
other than ind fference and tendency is due to knowledge? 

* This word suggests that knowledge put forward as a 
cause of tendency is a superflu ty 

* As that tendency does not lead to any recollection it 
la needless to assume it 

4 The tendency called mpress on 

* S nee experience is destroyed at the moment of recollec- 
tion something serving as the operation of it must be 
assumed and this is tendency 
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urged that since the respective tendencies are the cause 
of recognition the latter being produced by tendency 
is reduced 1 to recollection for there is no corrobora 
tive argument Others * however, say that since un 
awakened tendency does not lead to recognition 
instead of assuming awakened tendency to be the cause 
it is better to assume that the respective recollections 
are the cause of recognition 

Merit and Demerit 

m mwfag g qif* SduifUiiudH. II ll 
161 (contd ) The unseen result is merit and 
dement Merit is what leads to heaven etc 

The unseen result is being described The unseen 
result etc Heaven etc . — That is to say merit is the 
means of attaining all enjoyable things such as hea\en 
and the bodies etc that lead to (the enjoyment of) 
beaien 


' ST 3 'tfffleT I 
ssv-jsfl ii ii 


I&2 It la said to be the operation {vyapara) 
of such acts as a bath in the Ganges and sacri- 
fices It is considered to be destroyed by the 
touch of the water of the Kamnna£a and so on 
To tuns.sh a proof of dial the text says The 
opera’tan etc Merit is inferred as the ojKraUcn of 


* tVUte » » isattn d tut it u frnrpuoa »ad not 

W<U>Cl>Ti 

* OifcpU tpl,.hyl y * th* •stEor d Um T*Uva-etnUma», 
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sacrifices etc Otherwise sacrifices etc being long 
destroyed and having no operation cannot lead to 
heaven which will take place at a subsequent time So 
the Acaiya (Udajana) has said An action that is long 
destroyed cannot produce a result unless there is some 
extraordinary effect 1 

One may object The destruction of the sacrifice 
may itself be the operation It cannot be urged that 
the counterpositive* and its destruction cannot both be 
the cause of the same thing for it is not proved to be 
always the case Nor can it be urged According to 
you the result would be unending 1 but according to 
me since the ultimate result* is the destroyer of the 
extraordinary result such is not the case 5 for particular 
times are an aid • 

This is being answered A bath etc That is to 
say if a bath in the Ganges leads to heaven an 
infinite number’ of conjunctions of water and the de 
struction thereof would be considered to be the opera 
tion instead of that just one extraordinary lesult is 
assumed for the sake of simplicity 

One may object Let not destruction be the opera 
tion either It cannot be questioned how a thing that 
is long destroyed and has no operation can be a 
cause for there also is the invariable antecedence that 

* Nyiya kusvma jot I verse 9 

* The sacrifice 

* S nee the operation be ng non-existence is endless 

* Heaven etc 

1 There is no further heaven 

* The destruction of the sacrifice prodaces the result 
through the a d of a part cnlar time S nee the latter is not 
always present there is no result all the time 

t Because the particles of water are innumerable 
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is not a superfluity * Immediate antecedence is (a 
condition) of the causality of the conjunction of the 
eye (and the object) and so on but not everywhere * 
just as presence at the time when the effect takes place 
is (a condition) of the causality of an inherent cause * 
This is being answered It is considered etc If 
indeed there were no extraordinary result then merit 
would not be subject to destruction by the touch of 
the water of the KarmanaSa and so on for the touch 
and so forth can neither destroy nor obstruct the 
sacrifices etc these being already accomplished facts 
This is the idea This also refutes the view that the 
satisfaction of the gods is the only result 1 * * 4 Besides 
the satisfaction of the gods is not always possible 
through acts like a bath in the Ganges and although 
the gods are sentient beings their satisfaction is not 
the end in view Moreover satisfaction being a form 
of pleasure is impossible in the case of Visnu for 
instance since no pleasure that is caused exists in Him 
Hence the term the satisfaction of Visnu means only 
heaven etc contemplated by the opponents * which 
are due to the satisfaction of X isnu 




1 Which i* the definition of a cause 

* So admitting heaven etc to be the result of sacrifices 
and so forth there Is no need to assume any operation such 
as destruction or the extraordinary result to ensure that fho 
cause ■■ immediately antecedent to tl e effect. 

* Dot not of a non inherent cause 

4 Of such acts as a hath in the Canges and sacrifices 

4 The M.mlih*akas 
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163 Dement is the cause of (suffenng) hell 
etc .and is produced by condemnable work It 
can be destroyed by expiation etc Both these 
qualities abide in the individual soul 

Dement etc —That is to say dement is the cause 
of all sorts of pain such as (those of) hell, as also of 
bodies etc pertaining to hell A proof of it is being 
furnished It can etc If dement did not exist it 
would not be subject to destruction by expiation etc 
Expiation cannot indeed either destroy or obstruct such 
acts as the tnurder of a Brahmana for the act is 
already destroyed This is the idea Individual soul— 
This is to say, because God has no ment or dement 

164 These two are produced by subtle 
impressions (vasanas) 1 and are destroyed by 
knowledge also 

These two — ment and dement Produced, etc — 
Hence good and evd acts even when done by a man 
reahsstxm, cannot produce any results This is the 
idea Knowledge also The 'also suggests enjoyment 
or suffenng 

Objection How can the realisation of Truth 
destroy ment Jmd dement, since it contradicts the dic- 
tum, 'Actions' are never destroyed except by experi- 
ence, not even in a thousand million cycles'? Thus 
for men of realisation, all actions are simultaneously 

> The elTccts of false knowledge the beginnings of which 
cannot be traced 

* That » their results 
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destroyed by experience through multiple bodies 
assumed by them 

Reply Not so , for there expenence is but 
suggestive of all means of destruction inculcated by the 
scnptures How otherwise can actions be destroyed 
by expiation etc J This has been stated in the 
passage, ' The fire of knowledge (reduces to ashes) all 
actions,’ etc {Gita IV 38) Also ‘ His actions are 
destroyed when He who is both high and low is real- 
ised' {Mttnd Up II u 8) 

Objection Then, for a man of realisation, there 
can be neither continuation of the body nor pleasure 
and pain, since all his actions are destroyed by knowl- 
edge 

Reply Not so , for the destruction is only of 
actions other than the prarabiha And prdrabdha 1 is 
that action which leads to the enjoyments and suffer- 
ings in the present body The dictum ‘Actions are 
never,’ etc refers to that 

Sound 

nna sift; ii itv » 

164 (contd ) Sound is inarticulate and artic- 
ulate Inarticulate sound is that which is pro- 
duced from a drum etc 
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165 Sounds such as ka that are produced 
by the conjunction of the throat, and so on, are 

1 Lit »hat haj already began to bear frail 
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regarded as articulate All sound abides in 
ether but it is perceived when it is produced in 
the ear 

Abtdes in ether i e is inherent in ether Since 
distant sounds are imperceptible the text says When 
it is produced tn the ear 


‘ II I 


x66 Its origination is said to take place in 
the manner of waves According to some the 
origination is in the manner of kadamba buds * 
It may be objected Since sound is produced 
within the limits of a drum etc how can it be said to 
be produced in the ear? This is being answered Its 
origination etc Outside a sound another sound cover 
ing the ten quarters is produced by that very sound 
By that another sound en\ eloping it is produced In 
this order sound is produced in the ear when it is 
perceived This is the idea According etc —From 
the first sound ten sounds are produced in ten direc 
tions By them ten other sounds are produced This 
is the idea Since this view is cumbrous the text says 
According to some 


167 Sound is transitory because we have 
the notion that (the sound) ka is produced and 
the sound ka is destroyed As for the recogm 


1 All the filaments of a bud appearing together 
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bon This is that ka it apprehends its belong 
mg to the same class 

It may be urged that since sound is eternal it is 
improper to speak of its origination This is being 
answered Sound is etc That is to say sound is 
transitory because it is related to our not on about its 
origin and destruction It may be urged that sound is 
eternal since vie recognise that this is the same ha and 
so on so our notion about the origin and destruction 
of sound is but an error This is being answered 
Belonging to the same class There the object of the 
recognition is the fact of (the sound ka) belonging to the 
same class as the first and not that of its identity with 
the first individual for that would contradict the above 
notion Thus both' the notions are correct 

*rm ^ n 

168 Because it’ is noticeable even among 
things of the same class as for mstance in the 
notion (This is) that medicine Therefore we 
maintain that all articulate sounds are indeed 
transitory 

It may be asked Where is the recognition This 
u that not ceable among things of the same class 7 
This is being answered Because «< is etc That is to 
say because we notice (expressions like) The very 
medicine that I mace was made by anotl er also 


The notion c-1 origination and the recognition 
Recognition 
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akhandopadhi unanalysable charactenstic 
atideSa extended application 
ativyapti too wide application 
atindnya beyond the senses transcendent 
'• a tyantabhava absolute non existence 

- adhikarana substratum 

, anavastha regressus in infinitum 
anupapatti untenability unpossibihty 
anupalambha non perception 
anupasamhann inconclusive 
anubhuti expenence 
anumana inference (the instrument) 
anumiti inferential knowledge 
, anuyogm base support substratum 

anuvyavasaya perception of a percepbon appercpbon 

anaikanta inconstant (a kind of fallacy) 

antahkarana the internal organ 

antyavayavin final aggregate 

anyatha khyab error taking one thing for another 

- anyafha-siddha superfluous 

_ anyonyahhava mutual non-existence 

- anvaya method of agreement 

anvaya vyatirekin having both similar and contrary 
instances 

aparatva nearness m time or place 
apavarga liberabon 
apurva the extraordinary result 
v apek$a buddhi the noboo of addibon 
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apnuna invalid knowledge, error 
abhighata impact 
arthapatti presumption 
alaukika supernormal 

avacchedaka determinant, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic 

avacchinna determined 

avayasa part 

avayavra aggregate, whole 

avyapti too narrow application. 

avyapya-vrtti of partial extensity 

asamavaym non-inherent 

asidharana uncommon (a kind of fallacy) 

asiddha unfounded (a kind of fallacy) 

akamksa expectancy 

akaia ether 

apta a trustworthy person 
arambhaka productive 
ilaya-vijftana ego-consciousness 
54raya substratum 
asalti contiguity 
ista desirable 
tst3 patti welcome objection 
udbhuta manifested 
upamta bluna spontaneous presentation 
upamana companion (the instrument) 
upamm knowledge based on comparison 
upasthiti knowl-dge 
u pi diru maicnal or inherent cause 
upidhi (t) a general property other than the generic 
attnbu’e (jiti), (a) a limiting adjunct , ( 3 ) a sicious 
condition 
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kapala half of a jar 
karanata causality 
kalatyayapadjsta see badha 
krti effort 

* kevalanvaym having no contrary instance universally 
present 

kevala vyatirekm having no similar instance 

guna quality 

gaurava cumbrousness 

graha apprehension 

citra composite 

cesta voluntary movement 

jati (eternal) genenc attribute 

Jiva individual self 

jivana yoni life sustaining 

jnana laksana based on knowledge 

tarka argument reducinr sJ sbsurdum 

tatpaiya intention 

tadatmya identity 

tejas fire light 

trasarenu triad an aggregate of three dyads 
diS space 
dehin soul 
•• dravya substance 
dvesa aversion 
dvyanuka dyad 

} dharma (r) attribute (2) ment 
naya system 
( rugamana conclusion 
rumitta karana auxiliary cause 
, nir udha laksana a well-established impbcabon 
nirvikalpaka indetermmate 
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naimittika artificial 
nodana soundless contact 

paksa subject that m which something is inferred 
the thing denoted by the minor term 
paksata the condition constituting a subject 
paksa dharmata presence in the subject 
pada word 

padartha (i) category (2) the thing denoted by a 
word 

paratva distance in tune or place 
paiamanu atom 

parampara-sambandha indirect relation 
paramarSa consideration the knowledge that a con 
constant ol the thing to be inferred is in the subject 
paryapti collective extensity 
paka change under heat 

panmandalya atom city dimension o! an atom 
panSesya the principle of residuum 
purusa soul 
prakarana context 

prakara feature the adjectival part of an object of 
knowledge 

prakfti Nature the material cause of the universe 
pradhvamsabhava non-existence pertaining to destruc 
tion 

pracaya accumulation loose conjunction 
pratiyogin (1) couiterposstive that which is negated 
(2) that which rests on something else {anuyogm) 
pratyaksa perception (the instrument as well as the 
knowledge) 

pratyabhijna recognition 
pratyaya notion 
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« pratyasatti connection between a sense-organ and its 
object 

prama valid knowledge 
pramana instrument of valid knowledge 
‘ prameya knowable object of vabd knowledge 
pravrtti inclination volition 

pragabbava previous non existence or potential exist 

-» badha incongruity the absence of the thing to be 
inferred in the subject 

buddhi (i) knowledge (2) in Samkhya intellect 

bhJna knowledge 

bhava positive entity 

bhuta an element such as earth and water 

mangala invocation 

mahat of medium dimension neither atomic nor 
infinite 

mahat tattva cosmic intelligence the first product of 
Nature 

murta limited or finite 
a yoga rudha denvatively conventional 
_ yogyata consistency 
yaugika denvative 

yaugika nidha both derivative and conventional 
rudha conventional 
rupa colour 
f Jaksana definition 

laksana implication secondary meaning 
laghava the law of simphcity or parsimony explain- 
ing a thing by the fewest assumptions 
hnga sign reason 
laukika normal ordinary 
38 
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vasana impiessjon left m the mind 
vijnana consciousness 
vijnana vada idealism 
vimgamana conclusive reasoning 
vipaksa contrary instance 
viparyasa illusion error 
vipratipatti dispute 
vibhaga disjunction 
vibhu omnipresent 

viruddha contradictory where the subject nas the 
thing to be interred but not the reason 
vi^ista buddhi notion regarding a qualified entity 
vi£e$a ultimate diSerence 
vi5e§ana a qualification a qualifying attribute 
viSesanata attnbutiveness 
viSe$ya substantive 
visaya object 
visayin knowledge 

visaravadm unsuccessful belying one s expectation 
vrtti (r) existence abiding (2) significative function 
vega impulse 
vaiiistya relation 
vaidharmya divergence 
vyakti individual 
vyatireka method of difference 
vyatixeka vySpb negative invariable concomitance 
vyabh cara inconstancy where the subject has the 
reason but not the thing to be inferred 
vyapaka inclusive 

vyapara operation intermediate cause 
vyapti (r) invariable concomitance (2) a general pro- 
position 
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vyapya concomitant something that depends upon 
something else [vyapaka) 
vyapya vrtti covering a whole area 
vyavrtta absent 

&ikta possessed of denotative function 

£aktt (i) power (2) denotative function 

£akya the thing denoted by a word primary meaning 

£abda (1) sound (2) word (3) verbal testimony 

Sabda bodha verbal comprehension 

£ruti revealed scriptures the Vedas 

sankara cross-division 

samyoga conjunction contact 

samsarga relation 

samsargabhava general name for the three lands of 
non existence other than mutual non existence 
samskara tendency 
sat pratipaksa counterbalanced reason 
sanmkarsa connection or contact between a sense 
organ and its object 
sapaksa similar instance 
samavaya inherence 
samavayi karana inherent cause 
samaveta inherent 

samanadhikarana having a common substratum co- 
existent 

samuhalambana collective cognition 
savikalpa determinate consisting of a substantive a 
qualification and a relation between the two 
sahacara co-existence 
sadharmya similarity common feature 
sadharana common a kind of fallacy in which the 
reason is too general 
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sadhya the thing to be inferred the thing denoted by 
the major term 

samagn the totality of causes 
samanya see jah 

samanya laksana based on a common feature 

samsiddhika natural 

siddha established proved 

siddhi certainty about the thing to be inferred 

sisadhayisa the desire to infer 

sthanu the stump of a tree 

sthiti-stbapaka elasticity 

sneha oilmess 

sphota transcendental word essence 
smrti (i) recollection (2) sacred literature based on 
the Vedas 

syandana dnpping trickling 
svarupa-sambandha the relation of selfsameness 
svarupa yogyata potential causality 
hetu reason or ground for inference the thing denoted 
by the middle term 
betvabhasa fallacy 
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Brhadaranyaha Upantfad, 72. 
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sion of, 251 n 
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means note ) 
fl , 185, 187 composite, 187- 
188 eternal and caused, 189 
Common feature — See similarity 
Comparison, 146-147 . merit in, 
217 a means of valid knowl- 
edge 232 233 , Vaiie$ika 
view on, 232 

Concomitance, Invariable — See 
Invariable concomitance 
Concomitant, 109 
Conjunction 8 , defined, 207 , 
three kinds of, 207-208 
Consciousness and soul, 69 0 
Consideration r 06- 108 
Consistency 166, 169 170 
Contiguity. 1 66- 1 69 
Contraction, 10 
Coun terposi five (ness) , 17 n 
Darkness, not an additional 
substance, 9 

Defects, cause invalid knowl- 
edge, 216-217 

Dement, 8, descnbed 265-266 
Denotative function (of words), 
and verbal knowledge, 148- 
149 , defined, 149 fl appre 
hension of, 149 156 . if® 
apprehension according to 
Pribhakaras, 152 , is with 
regard to the individual, 
154-156 , and vaneties of 
words 156-158 
Desire. 8 ; descnbed. 24* *4* 
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Dimension 8 , superlative, 22 
0 . 3**33 . medium, 89 gt . 
described 201*203 
D male art 28 n 
Disinclination — See Effort 
Disjunction, 8 , divisions of, 
zo8 211 
Dispute 213 
Distance, 211*212 
Doubt, 213*213 . is removed 
by argument, 323 226 
Ear, an instrument of percep- 
tion. 83 , object of, 83 ff 
Earth. 8, 31, 34, 36 , qualities 
of. 39 . described. 40-49 , 
change in it through the 
action of fire, 191 198 
Earthhood, 40-41 
Effort, 8 , the three varieties 
°f. 243 236 

Elasticity, described, 239-260 
See also Tendency 
Elements, 32 fl , 38 
Error — See Invalid knowledge 
Ether, 8, 32 ff , 34 , qualities 
of. 39 , described. 59-61 
Expansion, 10 

Expectancy (of words). T70-171 
Experience, forms of 79 fl 
Eye, an instrument of per- 
ception 84 , objects of. 84 ff 
Fallacy five kinds of. 129 , 
defined, 130-132 , an alter 
native definition 132 , its 
varieties according to the 
new school. 132 ff , of the 
inconstant reason. r32 133 , 
of the contradictory reason! 
x 33*i34 . of the counter 


I balanced reason, 134-136: °f 

I unfoundedness, 136-137. 143 

j 145 . of incongruity, 13S- 

| 140, 143 . its varieties ac- 

1 cording to the old school, 

141-143 , of the common and 
the uncommon reason, 141* 
142 . of the inconclusive and 
the contradictory reason, 
133 142-143 

Fire, 8, 31, 34, 36 , qualities 
of. 38 39 , described, 54-37 
Gafigeia Upldhyiya, on cate- 
gories, 6 n , on denotative 
function, J57 

Generic attribute, 6 , described. 
11-12 , and denotative func- 
tion of words, 154-156 
G1M . 77, 78 

God, proof of the existence of, 
4-5 , His knowledge 35 ff f 
qualities of, 39 , and soul- 
hood, 65 , and fame and 
space, 65 n , separate from 
individual souls, 72 ff 
Gugas, 77 n 
Illusion, 213 214 
Implication, 158-163 , explain- 
ed 138159, double, l6o, 
where it lies, 161-165 
Impression (s), described, 259- 
262 , cause recollection and 
recognition. 261-262 , cause 
ment and dement, 265-266 
See also Tendency 
Impulse, 31 , desenbed, 259 
See also Tendency 
Inclination — See Effort 
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Inconstancy, 325 See also the 
inconstant Reason 
Individual, the, and the deno- 
tative function of words, 154- 1 
156 

Inference, 82-83, l°5 145 , in 
strumental cause of 105-106 
operation of, 105-106, consid 
eration in, 106-108 , obstacle 
to, 129 , merit in, 217 ff 
three kinds of 234-237 
Inferiority, 12, 13 
Inherence, the relation of 6 
12 n , described, 13 ff , is not 
selfsame ness. 14 , is one 15. 
16 , perception of, 93 ff 
Intention (of words) 171-172 
Invariable concomitance, 109 
125 , first definition of 109- 
in , second definition of, 
112-123 . apprehension ol, 
225-226 , two kinds of. 234- 
237 

Invocation, result of. 2-4 
Jagadifa Tarkalankara, 216 n 
Judgment, synthetic. 82 n See 
also Consideration 
Ka?ada, 10. 254 
Kapila, 254. 255 
Ktranavall, 12 n , 23 n 
Knowledge, 8 . two forms of, 

79 2 instruments of four 
kmds of, 80 ff ■ m deep sleep. 

87 89 ; its cause in general, 

89 2 indeterminate, 89-90 
218 219 • feature of, 90 2 
valid and invalid, 213 ff ; 
invalid knowledge and its 
subdivisions, 213-215, 220 , 


cause of m valid knowledge, 
216, 217 218 , valid, 218 , 
its validity not self evident, 
221 225 , extrinsic validity 
of, 222 ff 

Kuminla Bhatta. on knowl- 
edge, 221 

Laghv Sankha-Smrti, 188 n 
Limitedness, 31-32 
Liquidity 8 36 ff , described, 
256-258 

Logicians, categories according 
to, 6 

Logicians new school on in- 
vocation, 3 ff . on cross- 
division, 11 n , denies ulti- 
mate difference as a category, 
13 n . on inherence, 15 n , 
on absolute non-existence, 
18 , denies colour as a cause 
of the perception of sub- 
stance, 86 ff , on cause of 
perception, 92 , fallacy ac- 
cording to, 130 ff , on words 
with denotative function, 
157 , on verbal apprehension, 
169 ff , on composite colour, 
18S fl 

Logicians old school, on in- 
vocation, 3 ff ; on absolute 
non existence, 17 ff ; on the 
cause of perception, 92 , cm 
inference, 105 ff ; on falla- 
cious reason, 131 ff ; fallacies 
according to, 141-145 , on 
words with denotative func- 
tion, 156-157 1 

Sfanu-Smrlt, 250 t- 
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Materialist (ic), view oa body 
as sentient. 66 ff 
Merit (s) (and dement). 8 . leads 
to heaven etc . 264 . is an 
operation, 262*264 , describ- 
ed, 262 265 , are cause of 
valid knowledge, 216, 217- 
218 

MlmSmsaka (s) view on infer- 
ence refuted, 106 fl , 144 , 
on denotative function. 151 
rj2 , on the intrinsic validity 
of knowledge 221 ff . on 
presumption, 238 n . on 
effort, 244 ff , on various 
ntes, 248 ff See also the 
Bhatfc and the Prabhakara 
school of MlmAmsakas 
Mind 8 31 , qualities of. 39 , 
not sentient 68 . objects of, 
85. 89 described 175 176 
Moment, 63-64 192 n 
Motion, 10 

Mundaha Upamsad. 5 74 
Mnrari Mifra, on knowledge 

Nearness 8 . described 211- 

Non-existence 6, 12 n , 15 . 
mutual, 16 of relationship 
4. 4 u , 16-17 ■ varieties of 
16-17 is different from its 
substratum, 18-19 . percep 
tioa of 94, 97-99 
Nose 83 objects of, 83 
Number, 8 , 198-201 
Nyaya Philosophy, 6, 41 
Nyaya kandali 202 


Nydya-kvsumdnjalt. 78 n , 263 
n 

NySyd-SHlras, 6 n . 77 n , 8r 
n , 83 

Oilmess 8 , described, 258 
Omnipresence, 32 
Operation, defined, 94 n ; if* 

six varieties m perception. 
93 ft , its three varieties In 
supernormal perception, 99 B 
Organs 6g 91 
Padma Pur&na, 18S n 
Pam, 8 . described, 240 
Perceptibility, 36 ff 
Perception 81-104, defined. 81- 
83 , six kinds of, 81, 83 . 
distinguished from other 
forms of knowledge. 81-83 . 
its six instruments and their 
objects, 83-90 . modes of. 
91-99 , supernormal, 99 >04 • 
obstacle to, 129 • ment W. 
217 

Pleasure, 8 . described, 240 
Power, its refutation as a cate 
gory, 6-7 

Prabhakara, on the self-efful- 
gence of knowledge, zzt 
Prabhakara school of Mirniim 
sakas, the. on the apprehen- 
sion of the denotative fnnc 
tion of words, 152 on verbal 
apprehension, 168 , on effort 
244 ff 249 n See also 

I MImamsaka 

PraSastapada. commentary of 
59 n 

Pratiyogm, 20 n 
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Presumption, not an independ- 
ent means of valid knowl- 
edge, 238 239 

Piirva Mtmamsa-Sutras, 249 n , 
250 n 

Quality (-ies), 6 , divisions of, 8 
9 , and non-inherent causal 
ity, 30 , and snbstancehood 
31 ff , non-pervading and 
transitory, 34 ff , described, 
177*212 , various classifies 
tions of, 179-183 
Raghunatha Siromani, 65 n , 
xi6 n 
RSjtva, 1 

Ratna hoSa. the author of, 1340 
Reason, 104 , fallacious, 131 ff , 
the inconstant, and its 
varieties, 132 fl , the un- 
founded, 136, 143-145 . the 
Common and the uncommon 
141-142, the inconclusive and 
the contradictory/ 142-143 • 
the counterbalanced X44- 
*45 » the incongruous. 145 
Recognition, process of, 261- 
262 

Recollection, 79 process of, 
X73-174. 261-262 
Rg-Veda. 5, 255 
Samkhya, view of soul criti- 
cised, 75-78 
Sankara, 78 n 

Sautrintika school of Buddh- 
ism, the, 71 n 
Sentiency, 66 ff 
Separateness, 8 ; described, 204- 
207 ; is other than mutual 

non-existence. 206 ff 
Siddhdnla lei* samgraha, 251 n 


Stddhanla muktavdTi, 1, 2 n 
Sign, 105 See also Reason 
Similarity, its refutation as a 
category, 6-7 , and super 
normal perception 99 B 
Skin, an instrument of percep- 
tion, objects of 85 B , its 
contact with mind is the 
cause of knowledge in gen 
eral, 85, 87 ff 
Smell, 8, described, J90 
Soul(s), 8, 32, 34, 38 , qualities 
of, 39, 80 , described 65 ff , 
is the agent, 66-68 , the 
Buddhist view of, criticised, 
69-72 , the Vedintist view 
of, criticised, 72-75 . the 
Samkhya view of, criticised, 
75-78 , is eternal, 77 , is the 
substratum of merit and 
dement, 78 . is perceived on 
account of its special quali- 
ties, 78 , is inferred, 79 , is 
the substratum of egoism, 
79 , is known through mind 
alone, 79 , is all-pervading, 79 
Sound, 8 , a special quality of 
ether, 59 ff , described, 266- 
268 

Space, 8, 32 . qualities of, 39 : 

described, 62, 64-65 
Subject (hood), 126 129 
Substance(s), 6 , divisions of, 

8 ; sirmlanbes and divergen- 
ces among, 30-39, 40 , percep- 
tion of, 84 ff , 91, 93 ff 
Substancebood. 8-9 : and quali- 
ties, 31 ff 
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Superfluity, 23 n , five varieties 
of, 26-30 ; essential, 29-30 
Supenor(ity). n, X 2 
Supernormal connection, 99 S , 
a cause of erroneous percep- 
tion. 224 

Taittinya Ufamsad, 72 
Tanifya-Bralimana, 254 
Taste, 8, 36 ff , described, 189- 
190 

Tattva-cmtdmam, 6 n 
Tendency 8 , described. 259- 
262 

Tune. 8, 32 , qualities of, 39 . 
described, 61 64 , and space 
and God 65 n 

Tongue, an instrument of per 
ception 83 . object of. 83 ff 
Touch, 8, 32 . described, 188- 
190 

Transcendental word-essence. 

the theory of. refuted, 168 
Udayana( Scarya). ia n . 22, 
78 n , 202, 234. 263 
-Ultimate difference. 6. 12 n . 
described, 13 

Unseen result, 8, 8 n , 249 n . 

described, 262-266 
Upadhi — See Characteristic and 
Vicious condition 
Vpamana cintamam, 6 
Vaibhisika school of Buddhism, 
the, 71 

VaiSesJca Philosophy, cate 
gones according to. 2, 6 . on 
change m atoms of earth, 
, on the notion of duality, 
73 c . perception of inherence 
accord “g to, 97 . change ,n 


earth through the action of 
fire according to, 191 S ; on 
verbal testimony and com- 
parison, 232-233 
Vatsyayana, 6 n 
Vedanta( 1st) view of soul re- 
futed, 72 73 , view on pre- 
sumption. 238 n 
Vedas, on invocation, 3 ff 
Verbal comprehension, 148 172. 
instrument of, 148 , opera- 
tion of, 148 , and denotative 
function of words, 149-158 l 
and implication. 158 166 ; 
means of, 166-172 ; and the 

theory of transcendental 

word-essence, 168 , ment in, 
218 

Verbal testimony, a means of 
valid knowledge, 232-233 i 
Vai4e?ika viesy on. 232 
Vicious cpndition. explained, 
227-229 : utility of. 229-23* 
Vifvanatha. 2 

Water, 8 31, 34, 36 . qualities 
of. 39 . described. 49-54 
Weight, 8 36 ff . described, 

256-257 

Word(s) denotative ‘ function 
of. 149 ff four kinds of, 
156 158 , and their implica- 
tion 158 163 , contiguity of, 
166-169 . consistency of, 166, 
169-170 , expectancy of, 170- 
*7* . intention of, 171-172 
Yogic perception— See Super- 
normal perception 
Yogm, 22, 102 104 20 r 
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spoken 1 of the absence of causal character (of atomicity 
etc ) only with reference to things other than knowl- 
edge 


Causality and the Three Kinds 
of Causes 

3^7 5(raw tffcFrfMdK II fi It 

•t * “ 

16 Causality is the invariable (immediate) 
antecedence* of what is not a superfluity ( anya - 
tha-sxddha ).* It has been described as being of 
three kinds. 

It may be asked, what is causality? Hence it is 
being stated" Causality, etc It — 1 e causality 

-hiWcd I 

17. Inherent causality should be known (as 
the first), next is non-inherent causality, and the 
third, as has been stated by adepts m the system 
of logic, is auxiliary causality. 

i In Section I of Kiranavah 

* The cause must abide in (1 e be directly or indirectly 
related to) the substance in which the efiect is produced, at 
the moment immediately preceding that of its origin 

* Whatever is not strictly necessary to explain a phenom- 
enon is a superfluity, e g the donlcey that carries the earth 
for making a jar , for the earth could be carried otherwise 
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23 


spoken* of the absence of causal character (of atomicity 
etc ) only with reference to things other than knowl 
edge 


Causality and the Three Kinds 
of Causes 



17^; slfiwr II ^ || 

16 Causality is the invariable (immediate) 
antecedence* of what is not a superfluity ( anya - 
ihd-siddha) * It has been described as being of 
three kinds 

It may be asked what is causality 1 * * * 5 Hence it is 
being stated Causality etc It — 1 e causality 
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37 Inherent causahty should be known (as 
the first), next is non-mherent causality, and the 
third, as has been stated by adepts in the system 
of logic, is auxiliary causahty 

1 In Section I of Kiranavali 

* The cause must abide in (1 e be directly or indirectly 
related to) the substance m which the effect is produced at 

the moment immediately preceding that ot its cngia 

* Whatever 13 not stnctly necessary to explain a pbenom 
enon is a superfluity * g the donkey that carries the earth 

for making a jar , for the earth could be carried otherwise 
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tfa 3 cRI. 1 

3SfWCT 3R17 feftWKIT it 3^1 II \ K N 
18 An inherent (santavaym) cause is that 
inhering* in which an effect is produced The 
cause which is connected with that is the second 
what is other than these is the third 

The cause which is connected with that is the 
second that is non inherent cause Although under 
this definition the conjunction of the shuttle and thread 
may be* the non inherent cause of cloth likewise 
impulse etc 8 may be the non inherent cause o! impact 
etc 4 and knowledge etc 8 may also be such a cause of 
desire etc * yet this can be avoided by adding to the 
definition of the non inherent cause of a cloth the 
qualifying phrase other than the conjunction of the 
shuttle and thread The conjunction of the shuttle and 
thread however is certainly a non inherent cause of 
the conjunction of the shuttle and cloth In like 
manner impulse (vega) etc are certainly the non 
inherent cause of (another) impulse T movement etc 

* Inhering in— Be ng ind ssolubly connected w th The 
inherent cause s the material substratum of the effect 

8 Because the conjunction abides iu the thread wh ch is 
the inherent cause of the cloth But t is not for w th its 
destruction the cloth is not destroyed So w th the other 
thT de fiTuon HeDCe th ' V mUSt excluded b y qualify ng 
8 Refers to touch t 
4 Refers to pushing 
4 Refers to des re etc 

* Refers to inclination 

T Set tn by the previous one 
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Hence the definition of the non inherent cause of those 
particular effects should be qualified by the words 
' other than such and such things The special 
qualities of the soul 1 however never become the non 
inherent cause of anything 1 Hence the general defini 
tion of that cause must be qualified so as to exclude 
them 

Now the non inherent cause may be connected with 
the inherent cause m two wajs — by being connected 
with the same object as the effect is or by being con 
nected with the same object as the cause is An ex 
ample of the first is this The conjunction of the two 
halves of a jar is the non inherent cause of the jar and 
so on Here the cause viz the conjunction of the two 
halves is connected with the same object viz the two 
halves as the effect the jar is An instance of the 
second The colour of the two halves of a jar is the 
non inherent cause of the colour of the jar Here 
the jar is the inherent cause of the colour etc belong 
ing to it and this colour is connected with the same 
object viz the two halves as the jar is In other 
words (the non inherent cause is connected with the 
inherent cause) sometimes (directly) through the rela 

i Enumerated in verses 3* 33 

a Because the conjunction of the mind with the soul is 
the universally admitted non inherent cause of all special 
qualities of the soul and the postulation of another non 
inherent cause is redundant The reason that the destruction 
of the non inherent cause entails the destruction of the effect 
—which would make the succeeding special qualities of the 
soul momentary — does not hold good because the destruction 
of the non inherent cause destroys not effects in general but 
only those effects that are substances 
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bon of inherence and sometimes (indirectly) 
the relation of inherence in that 1 in which it 
inheres (sua samavayt samavaya ) Thus the g en 

definition is reduced to this A non inherent ca ,as6 13 
that cause which is other than knowledge etc d 11 
connected with the inherent cause in either of 
two ways — by being connected with the same obj^ 25 
the effect is or by being connected with the 531116 
object as the cause is What is other than these • ^ a t 
is is different from the inherent and the non inherent 
cause is the third, that is to say the auxiliary c ause 


Superfluity and its Five Varieties 





19 That, together with which (a cause) is 
antecedent (to the effect) , that (which is anteced- 
ent to the effect) as bound up with the cause* that 
which is known to be antecedent (to the effect) 
after it is known to be antecedent to something 
else 

Now, which are the things that are superfluous 5 
This is being answered That together v>i tl> eic 
That is to say the particular aspect in which a c^^ ,s 
known to be antecedent to its effect is a superfluity 
regard to that effect . as the characteristic attrib u,e °* 

1 E g the two halves of a jar 

* The can«e vu the colour of the two halves 
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a staff ( dandatva } is with regard to a jar 1 The Second 
superfluity is being described That (which is ante 
cedent ) etc That which has no independent agree 
ment and difference (anvaya vyatireka ) 3 (with the 
effect) but whose agreement and difference with the 
latter are known only through those of the cause is a 
superfluity as the colour of the staff 3 The third is 
being described That which is known etc That 
which must be known to be antecedent to something 
before it is known to be antecedent to a particular effect 
is a superfluity with regard to that effect as ether 1S to 
a jar etc It is a cause of the jar etc only as ether 
And ether is that which is the inherent cause of sound 
Hence it can be known as a cause of the jar etc only 
after it is known to be a cause of sound Therefore 
it is a superfluity It may be asked which superfluity 
w ill it be if it is considered to be a cause as being the 
substratum of sound ? The answer is Know it to be 
a superfluity of the fifth 4 class Should it be asked 
what will be the determinant (of the causality) if ether 
1 A staff is the (auxiliary) cause of a jar and it is so 
by virtue of its being a staff and not as a substance or one 
of the categories or anything else That particular aspect 
in respect of which it is a cause — in log cal language the 
determinant of its causality — is the first superfluity — 

1 In simpler language that which has no independent 
bearing on the existence or non existence (of the effect) If 
there 13 a staff a jar is produced Thi9 is agreement And 
if there is no staff no jar is produced Th s is difference 
* The staff being the cause of the jar the existence or 
non existence of the latter depends directly on that of the 
staff Bnt since every staff has a colour the latter goes 
automatically with that and has no independent connection 
with the jar Hence it fa superfluous 
4 Instead of the third 
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be the cause of sound, the answer is* It will be the 
possession of the letter sounds ka etc ,* or it will be the 
category known as ultimate difference 


20 That which cannot be known to be 


antecedent (to the effect) without knowing its 
antecedence to the cause, or that which is other 


than the necessary invariable antecedent 


The fourth superfluity is being described That 
which cannot etc That which is known to be ante- 
cedent to a particular effect only after it is known to 
he antecedent to its cause, is a superfluity with regard 
to that effect , as the potter’s father is with regard to a 
jar He is superfluous if he is considered to be the 
cause of the jar only as the father of the potter (who 
made the jar) But the instance will be quite in order 
if he is considered the cause of the jar as a potter . for 
all potters as a class are the cause of a jar 


The filth kind of superfluity is being described 
Or that, etc That is to say since an effect is possible 
only from what is indispensable and in\anably ante 
cedent whatever is other than that is a superfluity 
Therefore m perception medium dimension is a cause 
and the has mg more than one substance (aneka- 
dravyatva )« is a superfluity For there medium dimen- 


> Ether has the articulate sounds ka Aha etc Hence 
tftese are the determinant ol its causality 

* According to the gloss D.aaAarf the word means being 
any substance other than an atom Otherwise a dyad also 
would tie visible 
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sion is a necessary condition hence the having more 
than one substance is a superfluity It cannot be 
urged what conclusive reasoning is there m favour of 
this opposite view ? 1 For it is simpler to regard the 
generic attribute mediumness of dimension ' ( mahat - 
tvatva) as the determinant of the causality 


M-iltf'l Rclt^nR II II 


21 These five are superfluities The attri- 
bute of a staff (dandatva), for instance, is a 
superfluity of the first kind The colour of the 
staff and so on, with regard to a jar, may be 
pointed out as the second 


fifHl AWHiR: i * 


22 The third is ether The fourth is a 


potter's father And the fifth is a donkey etc 
Of these, however, the last is the one that is 
essential 


A donkey elc — Although with regard to a partic- 
ular jar a donkey may be an invariable antecedent, 
yet since with regard to jars in general the staff and 
the rest have been universally accepted to be the cause, 
and can therefore produce that particular jar as well, 
the donkey is a superfluity This is the idea Of these 
five superfluities the fifth superfluity is essential, for 
that alone serves the purpose of the rest For instance. 


Instead of potting it the other way why pot it thos? 
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since the effect can be produced by the staff etc alone, 
which are necessary invariable antecedents, staffhood 
(dandatva) etc are (obviously) superfluous It cannot 
be urged, what conclusive reasoning is there for this 
opposite view’ Because if staffhood be the cause, a 
senes of which the staff is a factor has to be regarded 
as the (causal) relation, and that is cumbrous 
Similarly the fifth one alone serves the purpose of the 
rest as well 


Similarities and Divergences mainly 
among the Substances 


t.-HUift'hHtfrH uaiw'-lRi fjyyn l 



23 Only a substance should be known as 
being the inherent cause, while the fact of being 
a non inherent cause should be known as belong- 
ing only to qualities and actions 
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other than existence 1 * * that abides in a non inherent 
cause 4 Thus although knowledge etc never become 
non inherent causes they are not excluded 


fecsi^i*u 5 jjuRfifrrar ii u 

24 Abiding in something is mentioned here* 
(as the common feature) of things other than the 
eternal substances All the nine substances 
beginning with earth possess qualities as well as 
substancehood 

Abiding etc — That is to say excepting the eternal 
substances such as the atoms and ether abiding (in 
something) is the common feature of all other things 
Abiding ’ is existing through a relation of inherence 
etc *, for even the eternal substances exist in time in a 
temporal relation 

fvfd-xhrt ?)3T ^ I 



25 Earth, water, fire, air and mind — these 
possess distance or nearness, limitedness, activity 
and impulse 


1 This is added to exclude substances which have 
existence 

* This also is for excluding substances which have sub 
stanc^hood ( dravyatva ) and this is other than existence 

* In th 3 system 

4 Bnt not temporal relation The etc refers to con 
junction selfsameness (in the case of non existence) or thQ 
1 ke Since everything includ ag the eternal substances abides 
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Now the text proceeds to describe specifically the 
common features of different substances Earth, etc 
Possessing distance or nearness, limitedness, action and 
impulse are the common features of earth, water, fir e < 
air and mind It cannot be contended that the defini- 
tion is too narrow to include a jar etc * in which 
nearness or distance has not originated , for what is 
meant is that they possess m common those generic 
attributes’ concomitant with* substancehood which are 
co-cxistent with distance etc * Limitedness ' is having 
an inferior dimension That also belongs to them* 
alone , for the dimension of ether etc is inferior to 
none As before, it should be understood that posses- 
sing action means having those generic attributes con- 
comitant with substancehood that are co-existcnt with 
action, and possessing impulse means having those 
generic attributes concomitant with substancehood that 
abide m things having impulse 

EMtfa. W-Jlfr w/i jfe r II n 
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makattvatva ) is a particular generic attribute or it is 
being that dimension which is never the substratum of 
inferiority 1 The five substances etc — Earth water 
fire air and ether possess the state of being an element 
[bhutatva) and that is having some special quality 
which is perceptible to an external organ Perceptibility 
here is to be understood as the capacity of being per- 
ceived under normal circumstances 2 * * Hence in a 
perception Uke (It is) a known jar knowledge being 
the object that has been spontaneously presented 5 
the definition is not too wide so as to include the soul 
which has that knowledge Nor is the definition too 
narrow to include the atoms for instance which have 
colour etc that are not perceptible for they too have 
the capacity of being perceived And the reason why 
they are not perceived is because there is the absence 
of another cause viz medium dimension Or (the 
state of being an element consists in) possessing some 

1 That is which never possesses any inferiority 

* Through the connection of the organ with the object 

’ In the case of a jar that has been known before and is 

again perceived the content of this perception may assume 

the form (It is) a known jar This is not an unusual 
occurrence as we speak of seeing a known face In such 
cases the knownness or knowledge also forms a part of 
the content of the perception by an external organ and so 
the definition of element may extend to the soul This is 
guarded against by the exclusion of perception through super 
normal connection And as the connect on of the sense organ 
with the knownness i e knowledge pertaining to the jar 
is formed by the knowledge (anuvyavasdya) of this knowledge 
a variety of the supernormal connection it is automat cally 
removed from the purview of the definition This question 
of supernormal perception called upanita-bhdna will be dealt 
with in verse 65 
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special quality that is absent in the soul Four, 1 e 
earth, water, fire and air, have touch 

8wn«i!yiu0llunn.i 
U 11 

27 (The first) four (substances) originate 
substances Ether and souls are considered to 
have special qualities that are non-pervading 
and transitory 

Four , etc — Earth water, fire and air — these f° ur 
have 1 the property oi originating substances The 
definition is not too narrow to include a jar etc , which 
do not produce any substance , for the meaning only » 
that the above lour possess those generic attnbutes 
concomitant with substancehood that abide in the 
inherent causes* of substances Ether and souls, etc — 
That is to say, the common feature of ether and souls 
is that they possess special qualities that are non per 
vading and transitory The special quality of ether is 
sound, which is non pervading , for when it is produced 
(in ether) withm the limits of a particular part it is at 
the same time absent withm the limits of other parts 
The transitonness mentioned above is being 1 the 
counterpositive of destruction occurring at the third 
moment Since the perceptible special qualities of the 
omnipresent substances are destroyed by the quality 
that immediately follows them, 4 the first sound is 

* That u they are the inherent causes of substances that 
are produced such as a jar 
1 Earth water fire and air 

1 That 13 the attribute of what is destroyed at the third 
moment 

4 The qualities 
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destroyed by the second sound So also with knowl 
edge etc When these are produced in the omni- 
present soul within the limits of the body etc , they are 
at the same time certainly absent within the limits of a 
jar etc Likewise knowledge etc also last for a couple 
of moments only Thus the definition means that 
ether and souls possess special qualities that are non- 
pervading or that they possess special qualities that 
are transitory Earth etc have special qualities such 
as colour , hence the epithet ' non pervading ' (to 
exclude them) Again earth etc have non pervading 
qualities such as conjunction hence the epithet 'special 
attributes ' It cannot be urged that since colour etc 
too may sometimes be destroyed at the third moment, 
the state of having transitory special qualities is too 
wide so as to include earth etc , for the term only 
connotes the possession of special qualities 1 having that 
generic attribute 3 which does not abide in products* 
lasting for four moments Notions of addition ( apeksa 
buddht)* last for three moments , but no knowledge 
etc that are produced last for four moments While 
colourhood etc abide* m colour etc , although these 
last for four moments , hence they aie excluded God s 
knowledge lasts for four moments,* and knowledge- 
hood (jnanatva) abides m that , hence the quahfy- 

* Such 39 knowledge 

» Knowledgehood \jnanalva) 

* Such as a jar 

* Wljich regulate our notions of duality etc See verse 
109 

* Whereas the definition speaks of a generic attribute that 
does not abide, 

* And more for »t is eternal 
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ing word 'products ’ If the common feature? ° e ^ 
and the tndwtdtui soul 1 be considered then the 'J 0 
'product' may be omitted , for the definition wl ^ 
applicable if we take aversionhood (dvesatva) etc ^ 
examples Since superlative dimension is a quality o 
the type under discussion * and since duality (A vi 
etc being also regarded as subject to destruction at the 
fourth moment answer to that description the wor 
special is added to exclude them Or (the last part 
of the above definition) may be put as lasting for three 
moments ’ in which case it may be applicable to the 
soul if wc take desuehood (« cchatva) etc * as examples 

jq c-4’4 cm fa wmw \ 


k T^nft, B^mfriRrRt j^r n v* H 
28 The first three (substances) are endowed 
with, colour, liquidity and perceptibility (The 
first) two have weight and taste Two (earth 
and fire) have artificial liquidity 


The first three etc — That is to say earth water 
and fire have colour liquidity and the capacity of 
being objects of perception It cannot be urged what 
proof is there thal the c>es etc the fire that is 
in (heated) earthen fryng pans and (hot) \apour hate 

< A* the word tarir * (the embodied one) in the teat 
literal!} meant 

* Atertion etc are flUeat in Cod The etc refers to 
Kmndhood 


• That 

4 IVtac 
only in d* 

rvrvnt) on 
■nth t learn, 


tprtul «joal tie* having that generic attribute 
t at vte m jT'iutU Uiling lor lour moment 4 
dei r» Vxxl 1* a generic attribute that abide* 


* fc ich though a product ta«t* for tw0 
»n-l i* a rpecu] qua] ty el the *oul Similarly 
■•] lU 
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colour? For even there we can infer colour from their 
firehood ( tejastva ) Similarly we must understand that 
colour can be inferred also m the particles of earth 
water and fire earned by the wind from their earth 
hood etc It cannot be urged that liquidity does not 
extend to jars etc or to fire other than molten gold for 
possessing liquidity means possessing those genenc 
attributes concomitant with substancehood that abide in 
liquids Since there is liquidity in earth represented by 
clarified butter lac etc in water and m fire represent 
ed by molten gold etc and there is also earthhood or 
the like 1 in those things the definition can be made to 
cover all cases by a reference to that It cannot be 
urged that (the statement about) perceptibility does not 
extend to atoms etc as it should and wrongly extends 
to colour etc * for perceptibility means their posses 
sion of those genenc attributes’ concomitant with sub 
stancehood which abide in things* that are objects of 
normal 3 ocular perception The qualification ocular 
is for precluding the extension (of the statement about 
perceptibility) to the soul * Two have weight etc — 
That is to say weight and taste belong to earth and 
water It cannot be qustioned what proof is there 

1 That is waterhood or firehood as the case may be 

3 Which are not the substances under d scuss on 

1 Earthhood waterhood etc Colourhood is not one of 
these So it is excluded 

4 That is earth water and fire 

* Th s word is added to exclude cases of spontaneous 
ocular percept on as when we say The jar is full of air 

* Which is other than the three substances under discus 
sion and yet is an object of normal (mental) perception 
Being an object of mental (not ocnlar) perception it is 
excluded 
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that the nose etc , as also the particles of earth etc 
earned by the wind, possess taste etc ? For there too 
we can infer them from their earthhood etc Two, 1 e 
earth and fire, have artificial liquidity It cannot b e 
urged that artificial liquidity does not extend to jal^ 
etc and to fire etc , as it should . for the term ‘artificial 
liquidity' means those generic attributes concomitant 
with substancehood that co exist with artificial liquidity 


xTCU urtTW <Tcf 11 tt 


29 The souls and the elements are endowed 
■with special qualities What has been stated to 
be the common features of particular things are 
the features that are lacking m common in other 
things 


The souls, etc — That is to say, earth water, fire, 
air, ether and the souls possess special qualities What 
has, etc —That is to say excepting knowability etc 1 * 
these are features that are never lacking m anything, 
since they are universally present 


*TFKTCI JRrft gulp | 

jjoit: h \o \\ 

3 ° J^e eight 3 (qualities) beginning with 
touch and the tendency called impulse are the 
qualities of air The eight beginning with touch, 


1 Refers to namability etc 

1 Touch number dimension 

disjunction distance and nearness 


separateness conjunction 
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colour, impulse and liquidity are the qualities of 
fire 

The eight etc 


^‘iaj ^ 1 

*sq qrRqqa ■eirj^aj || ^ ^ || 

31 The eight beginning with touch im- 
pulse, weight, liquidity, colour, taste, oihness — 
these fourteen qualities are m water 

5r?e[taT f^TFIcI | 

^rRqd* ¥Irrt toi n vi u 

V7HTVTRT 3JOTT qq STTcJTq ^BJrJT^T I 

^ ^ & II \\ II 

32 33 The above fourteen excluding 01I1- 
ness but including smell abide m earth The six 1 
beginning with knowledge, the five 3 beginning 
with number, impression, merit and demerit— 
these fourteen are the qualities of the soul The 
five beginning with number abide in time and 
space These as well as sound abide in ether 

The word kha means ether 


qg sjfdR^i qgtefq j 
qrrrcc^ ytnirar qg ^tsi n \u \\ 

34 The five beginning with number, knowl- 
edge desire and effort are the qualities of God 
Distance and nearness, the five beginning with 
number, and impulse belong to the mind 

* Knowledge pleasure pain desire aversion and effort 

* Number dimension separateness conjunction and dis 
junction 
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35 "'of these, earth is the cause of smell 
and is considered to be multi-coloured There 
are (all the) six kinds of taste m it (only), and 
it is considered to have two kinds of smell 

Having described the common features and features 
that are lacking in common the text now takes up earth 
and the other substances one by one in the words Of 
these, earth, etc The cause of smell— That is to say 
the inherent cause of smell Although its merely being 
possessed of smell should be the definition yet in order 
to furnish a proof for the generic attribute earthhood 
it is mentioned as the cause (of smell) To explain 
Earthhood is established as the determinant of the 
inherent causality of smell Otherwise every smell 
becomes something produced by chance It cannot be 
urged that since stones etc have no smell, (the defim 
tion of earth as) odorousness does not extend to them , 
for there too odours (can be inferred to) exist The 
non perception of smell can as well be explained by the 
fact that it is not strong enough Otherwise how can 
smell be perceived in their ashes? Since the ashes axe 
the result of the destruction of the stones it is proved 
that they are the effect of the material* forming the 
1 Earth in general 
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stones for we have the rule ( vyapti ) that a thing that 
is produced by the destruction of another is the effect 
of the material forming the latter This is observed in 
the case of a rag that is produced by the destruction 
(tearing off) of an entire piece Thus since the atoms 
of stone are earth the stone that is made up of them is 
also earth That being the case there is nothng to 
disprove its having smell 

Multi coloured Colours of various species such as 
white and blue exist in earth alone and not m water 
etc for they have only whiteness In the domain of 
earth however a single entity (dharmxn) 1 may have 
different colours through the action of heat It cannot 
be urged that the definition does not apply to the earth 
in which different colours have not been produced for 
it means the possession of those generic attributes con 
comitant with substancehood that abide in things* 
having two colours or the possession of those generic 
attributes concomitant with substancehood that abide in 
things subject to destruction of colour Since according 
to the VaiSesika system atoms of earth undergo 
destruction and change of colour and since accord ng 
to the Nyaya system jars etc can also hate that the 
definition is applicable to all cases 

Six kinds etc — The six kinds of taste sweet and 
the rest that we know of abide in earth alone In 
water there is only the sweet taste Here also 3 as 
before the definition* should be understood to mean 

> E g a jar 

* Water etc have only one colour Hence they are 
excluded 

* To oover cases where mult pie taste has not originated 

* Viz the possess on of s x kinds of taste 
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the possession of those generic attributes concomi ^ 
with substancehood that abide m things having vv 
kinds of taste Tvbo kinds of smell This is mere y 
statement of fact not that the possession of two ih 
of smell constitutes a definition (of earthhood) , for 
that case the mention of two kinds would he redundan 
These two kinds should be understood as good and ba 
smell 


facmfacm q ht £w, II ^ " 


36 Its touch, should be understood as 
neither hot nor cold and generated by the action 
of fire It is of two kinds — eternal and transi 
lory That m the form of an atom is eternal 
Its — of earth Air also possesses touch that is 
neither hot nor cold Hence the words Generated by 
the action of fire * Thus the above statement is for 
intimating that the touch of earth is neither hot nor 
cold Stnctly speaking its definition is that it possesses 
touch that is generated by the action of heat — the rest 
being redundant Although touch that is generated by 
the action of heat is absent in cloth etc yet the defou 
tion only means the possession of those generic attn 
butes concomitant with substancehood that abide m 
things having touch that is generated by the action 
of heat 

It is etc — It 1 e earth «s of two kinds that is 
to saj eternal and transitory That j e earth lit the 
form of an atom ts eternal 


1 Unlike tie touch of the atoms of water fire and air 
»h ch is eternal 
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37 What is other than that is transitory 
This alone is possessed of parts And it has 
three forms — bodies organ and objects 

What is other than that i e earth which is 
different from the atom in other words everything 
beginning with the dyad is transitory This i e the 
transitory earth alone is possessed of parts 

Objection (by the Buddhist) What is the proof 
of the existence of a whole as things can be explained 
by an assemblage of atoms 7 It cannot be urged that 
since atoms are beyond the senses jars etc will not be 
perceptible Because although a single atom is beyond 
the senses a collection of atoms is perceptible just as 
a single hair may be invisible from a distance but a 
collection of them is visible Nor can it be urged that 
one s notion of a single big jar will be inexplicable it 
will be accounted for just like the notion of a single 
great heap of paddy 

Reply Not so Since an atom is beyond the 
senses a collection of them must also be imperceptible 
As for the hair at a distance it is not beyond the senses 
for near at hand the same hair is perceptible It 
cannot be urged that since the visible collection of 
atoms is produced 1 at the moment 1 there is no contra 
diction as regards its perceptibility for an invisible 
thing cannot be the material of a visible thing Other 
wise the eye as also a stream of vapour etc may some 
i From the invisible collection of atoms 
» Of perceiving the jar etc 
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tunes be Visible Nor can it be questioned how, 
extremely heated oil etc , visible fire is produced 0 
an invisible stream of fire , for we can well understan 
that the visible fire has been produced from the visi e 
particles of fire within the oil etc Nor can it e 
questioned how the visible triad is produced from th e 
invisible dyad for we do not maintain the visibility or 
otherwise of anything by nature but that a thing lS 
visible only when the totality of causes such as medium 
dimension and manifested colour is present and in the 
absence of that it is invisible So the triad is visible on 
account of its medium dimension but since the dyad 
etc Jack it. they are not visible According to you 
also it is not possible (to perceive atoms) for atoms 
have no medium dimension Thus the existence of a 
whole is proved and sindc the origin and destruction of 
wholes are facts of perception they are transitory 
If they have an endless senes of parts Mt Meru 
and a mustard seed would be equal 1 Hence the 
process of division must be stated to stop somewhere 
Now if that limit where the process stops be transitory, 
it would mean that an effect* may be produced without 
an inherent cause Therefore it must be eternal Just 
as the gradations of medium dimension have their limit 
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in ether etc , so those of the atomic dimension must 
have their limit somewhere Therefore that is the 
atom It cannot be urged that the process should stop 
just with the tnad , for it can be proved to have parts 
by the following reasoning A tnad has parts, because 
it is a visible substance, as is the case with a jar , and 
each of these parts can be proved to have further parts 
by the following reasoning The parts of a tnad (1 e 
dyads) have parts, because they onginate things of 
medium dimension, as is the case with the two halves 
of a jar Nor is this without a corroborative argu- 
ment , for the possession of more than one substance 1 
(by a thing) is a proof of its inferior* (medium) dimen- 
sion 3 It cannot be urged that in this process the parts 
of a dyad also may have parts, and so on , for it is 
untenable, since it leads to a regressus in infinitum 

And it, 1 e earth that is produced, has three 
forms, that is to say, according to its division into 
bodies, organ and objects 

i*o II V' II 

38. The (earthy) bodies are those bom of 
the mother and so on, the organ is the npse, and 
the objects are said to be — everything from the 
dyad to the universe. 

Of these three, the earthy bodies are being de- 
scribed. The bodies, etc — 1 e those bom of the 

* By some form of inherence 

* To the superlative or infinite dimension 

* Hence, if a thing has medium dimension, it must have 
component parts And so is a dyad 
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mother and those not so bom The former again are 
of two kinds those bom of the uterus as of men etc 
and those bom of the egg as of snakes etc Bodies 
not bom of the mother are those springing from 
moisture those shooting out of the earth and so on 
The former are represented by worms gnats etc the 
latter by plants shrubs etc The bodies of the deni 
zens of hell ate also not bom oi the mother It cannot 
be questioned what is the proof that the human and 
other bodies are earthy ? For the proof lies in their 
possessing smell etc 1 Nor can it be urged that since 
we notice moisture heat etc in them they must also 
be watery and so on* for then there would be a cross 
division* between waterhood earthhood etc Nor 
can it be said that in that case they should only be 
watery ot the like but not earthy for from the per 
ception of smell etc in them and from the fact that 
even after the elimination of moisture etc they are 
recognised to be bodies they are proved to be earthy 
So water etc should be understood to be present m 
earthy and other bodies as auxiliary causes only 

Bodyhood ( Sanratva ) is not a generic attribute 
for it would involve a cross division 4 with earthhood 
etc but it is being the substratum of effort Since 
trees etc also have effort the definition does not 
exclude them It cannot be urged what is the proof 

1 Refers to colour other than wh te 

* E g fiery 

* Waterhood ex sts only n water and earthhood only in 
earth while both co-exist n the body 

4 The aqueous body for instance is a body bat not 
earthy jars etc are earthy but not bodies while the human 
and other bodies are both earthy and hod es 
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of trees etc being bodies? For the proof lies in 
their possessing the vital force ( vayu ) pertaining to the 
body Should it be urged what is the proof of that 
even? — the reply is that it is to be inferred from their 
broken or injured limbs sprouting again for instance 
If the word body is inapplicable to the hand etc 
then the definition has to be qualified by the epithet 
'the ultimate whole 1 It cannot be urged that the 
definition does not include the body in which no effort 
has arisen for there is no proof of such a body Or 
the expression in question may mean the possession of 
those generic attributes* concomitant with substance- 
hood that abide in the ultimate wholes endowed with 
effort or the possession of those generic attributes* 
abiding in things endowed with effort that are present 
only in ultimate wholes The definition will be appli 
cable to all cases concerned if we take a generic attn 
bute such as humanity or Caitrahood 4 It cannot be 
questioned how the definition includes the body of 
Nrsunha , 5 since Nrsimhahood abiding in a single 
individual cannot be a generic attribute nor can 
divinity (abiding in Nrsimha) also be regarded as 
a genenc attribute as it belongs to aqueous and fiery 
bodies * For the bodies of Nrsunha vary according to 

1 That which does not generate any other whole The 
hand is a component part of the body hence it is not an 
ultimate whole 

1 E g earthhood which abides in a ]ar etc Hence the 
alternative definition 

4 £ g humanity or treehoocf 

* Since there may be many of that name. 

4 An Incarnation of Vtjiju who was half man and half 

lion 

* Thus involving a cross -divis on 
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cydes , hence the generic attribute Krsunhahood being 
possible, the definition is applicable to them 

The organ, 1 e the earthy organ, is the nose If 
it be asked, how is it earthy 5 — the answer is, in the 
following manner The organ of smell is earthy, 
because among colour and the rest it reveals only 
smell, as it is with the danfied butter produced from 
cow's milk, which reveals the perfume of saffron It 
cannot be raged that in the example cited (the reason) 
is unfounded * since the thing reveals its own colour 
etc , because the word 'only' indicates that the colour 
etc of other things are not revealed Nor can it be 
urged that (the reason) is inconstant* with regard to 
water, which reveals the smell of a new (baked) earthen 
saucer , for it also reveals the taste of fned barley dust 
Or the qualifying term ’of other things* need not be 
added , for the particle of fragrance wafted by the 
wind may be cited as an example It cannot be urged 
that since the connection’ of the nose also reveals only 
smell, (the reason) is inconstant with regard to it . for 
the qualifying words * being a substance’ should be 
added 

The objects etc — Whatever contributes to pleasure 
or pam is an object Everything of the nature of an 
effect is the outcome of ment and dement An effect 
which is the outcome of somebody s ment and dement 
cannot but contnbute to his pleasure or pain either 

1 For the fallacy called unfouadedness of nature see 
verse 76 

* Being present without the thing to be inferred For 
the inconstancy designated as common see commentary on 
verse 72 

* Which is not earthy 
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directly or indirectly No effect is produced that is not 
related to a cause and a purpose (result) Hence every- 
thing beginning with the dyad and ending with the 
universe is an object Although the bodies arid the 
organ are also objects, they are presented as additional 
forms for the clear understanding of the pupil 

Water 

STH': | 

g 11 ^ II 

39 Water has white colour, sweet taste 
and cold touch, as also oilmess (sneha) Its 
liquidity is said to be natural 

Water is being described Water, etc The 
generic attnbute waterhood is established as the deter- 

oilmess, being present in both eternal* and transitory 
things, cannot be the determinant of the effecthood, yet 
the being oilmess that is produced {janya snehatva ) 
should be understood as such 

Objection There cannot be any waterhood in 
atoms (of water) since they have no oilmess that is 
produced , and because they are eternal, it necessarily 
follows that if they have potential causality, the result 1 
is bound to be* produced some time 

Reply Not so For the generic attnbute, viz 
being water that is produced, is established as the 

i E g atoms of water 

* Oilmes3 that is produced 

* But it never is Hence an atom of water has no poten- 
tial causality 

4 
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determinant of the inherent causality of oiliness that is 
produced , and the generic attribute waterhood is 
established as die determinant of the inherent causality 
of what 1 is characterised by that * 

To show that water possesses only white colour, 
the text says Water has. etc . not that the possession 
of white colour is the definition of w ater Or it (having 
white colour) means the possession of those generic 
attributes* directly concomitant with substancehood that 
abide m things* possessing colour and are absent m 
things* having artificial liquidity , or the possession of 
those generic attributes directly concomitant with snb- 
stancehood that abide m things possessing colour and 
are not co-existent with* colours other than dull white 1 
Hence crystals etc are not wrongly included 

Sweet taste, etc — Water has only sweet taste and 
cold touch The having of sweet taste means the 
possession of those generic attributes directly con 
comitant with substancehood that abide m things 
having sweet taste and are absent in things' having 

1 What etc — i e water that is produced 

1 The generic attribute viz being water that is produced 

5 Viz earthhood waterhood etc 

* That is earth water and hie Crystalhood is not a 
genenc attribute directly concomitant with substancehood 

s Earth and fire 

* Hot co existent mth — same as absent in things having" 
above 

T Ollier than dull while — i e dazzling white (the colour 
of fire) and blue and other colours except white (those of 
earth) Blue and those other colours of earth co-exist with 
earthhood Hence earth is excluded from the scope of the 
definition 

* Refers to earth 
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bitter taste Hence sugar etc 1 are not wrongly 
included The having ot cold touch means the posses- 
sion of those generic attributes directly concomitant 
with substancehood that abide in things having touch 
and are absent in things* having touch other than cold 

Objection Why say only white colour since we 
observe blue colour in the waters of the Jumna 
for instance? 

Reply Not so for blue colour is impossible in 
water as it lacks the generic attribute earthhood which 
is the determinant of the causality of blue colour 
The perception of blue colour in the waters of the 
Jumna is only superimposed by (the conjunction* of) 
its substratum 4 Hence when water is thrown up 
agamst the sky we perceive its whiteness 

Objection Well what is the proof of sweetness 
in water’ For no taste whatsoever is experienced in 
it through perception It cannot be urged that in 
cocoanut water for instance sweetness is perceived , 
for it is only superimposed by (the conjunction of) its 
substratum Otherwise since sour and other tastes are 
perceived in lime juice etc water may as well have 
sour taste etc 

Reply Not so , for the eating of the myrobalan 
etc only reveals the taste of water It cannot be 
urged that only in the myrobalan a new taste is 
produced through the conjunction of water and heat , 

> Not possessing generic attributes directly concomitant 
with substancehood 

* Refers to earth and air 

* Which is the defect that leads to the error 

4 Particles of earth 
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for such an assumption would be cumbrous And since 
earthhood is the determinant of the causality of sour 
taste etc , these tastes are not in water The percep- 
tion of those tastes in lime juice etc is only super- 
imposed by (the conjunction of) its substratum Sum 
laily we must understand that being water that is 
produced (janya-jalatva ) is the determinant of the 
causality of the cold touch that is produced, and water- 
hood is the determinant of the causality of what is 
characterised by that * The cold that is perceived in 
sandal rubbed into a paste and so on belongs only to 
the colder water that is in the sandal paste That the 
perception of warmth in water is only due to something 
that is superimposed,* is quite patent , for heat cannot 
alter the properties of water * 

/Is also oilmess In clarified butter etc also, the 
oilmess is that of the water which is in it , for water is 
the inherent cause of oilmess Hence we must under- 
stand that oilmess is in water alone Its liquidity, etc 
— Being natural liquidity (dravatvatva) is a generic 
attribute that is established by perception , and the 
determinant of the causality of what is characterised by 
it* is waterhood alone In oil etc also the liquidity is 
that of water It will be stated later on* that oil helps 
combustion owing to its profusion of oQmess 

* Here is an additional proof ol the generic attn 
bate waterhood 

* \ u the conjunction ol earth the substratum of the 

heat 

* This is possible only in earth as will be atattd m 

4 Being natural liquidity 

* Jn verse 157 
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40 Its eternity etc are like those of the first 
(substance) The (watery) body, however, is 
(only) what is not bom of the mother The 
(watery) organ is the tongue, and the sea, snow, 
etc are considered to be the objects (of water) 

Like those of the first 1 e earth For instance, 
water is of two kinds — eternal and transitory That in 
the form of atoms is eternal and everything beginning 
with the dyad is transitory and consists of parts 
Transitory water is also of three kinds according to its 
division into bodies organ and objects What consti 
tutes its difference from earth is being stated The 
body, however etc That is to say the bodies are 
only of the kind not bom of the mother The aqueous 
body is well known in the world of Vanina (ram god) 
The organ, 1 e watery organ To explain The 
tongue is aqueous, since it reveals taste without reveal 
ing smell etc , analogously to the water that reveals 
the taste of fned barley dust To preclude the inclu 
sion of the connection of the organ of taste with its 
Objects the definition must be qualified by the epithet, 

* while being a substance ’ The objects are being 
pointed out The sea snow, etc The word 'etc ' 
suggests the inclusion of all such objects as nvers 
tanks and hailstones It cannot be urged that since 
snow and hailstones are solid, they must be earthy , for 
when they melt under heat, it is proved by perception 
that they are water And from the universal principle* 

1 See commentary on verse 35 
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regarding a substance that is produced by the destruc- 
tion of another, they are proved to be effects of the 
same stuff of which water is composed Since the 
liquidity of hailstones etc is counteracted by a partic 
ular land of dement , 1 the perception of solidity with 
regard to them is illusory 


Fire, Air and Ether 
vSltlFtf'-ti £4 It tt* 11 


41. The touch of fire is hot, its colour dazzl- 
ing white, and it has artificial liquidity, while 
its eternity etc are like those of the preceding 
one 

Fire is being descnbed in the words The touch 
of fire , etc Hotness is a particular genenc attnbute 
abiding in touch, the existence of which is established 
by perception Hence firehood, being the determinant 
of the inherent causality of the hot touch that is pro- 
duced, is also a particular genenc attnbute Its 
presence in atoms is to be understood as in the case of 
waterhood It cannot be urged that (this definition of 
firehood as) the possession of hot touch does not extend 
to moonlight for instance as it should , for there also 
hotness is present , only it is not perceived, as it is o\ er- 
come by the touch of the water that is in it Similarly 
hotness is not percened in the rays of a gem etc on 
account of its being overcome by the earthy touch, and 
in the ejes etc on account of its not being manifested 


1 Of those who perceive them as solid 
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Its colour, etc — The white colour that is m fire 
and in the rays of an emerald etc is not perceived, as 
it is overcome by the earthy colour 

Objection If that colour be not perceived, things 
that possess it as an attribute would not also be visible 

Reply Not so for it is possible to perceive a 
thing by means of colour belonging to some other 
thing, 1 as in the case of a conch by means of the yellow 
colour that is in bile * Some however, say that in the 
case of fire it is not the white colour that is overcome, 
but the whiteness of it 

It has artificial liquidity — being present’ in the fire 
that is in the form of gold etc It cannot be urged 
that the (definition of firehood as) — artificial liquidity 
does not extend to ordinary fire and extends wrongly 
to clarified butter etc , for artificial liquidity really 
means the possession of those generic attributes directly 
concomitant with substancehood which are absent in 
earth, but are present in things having artificial 
liquidity. Like those of the preceding one, 1 e water 
That is to say, it is of two kinds — eternal and transitory 
The eternal kind is represented by the (fiery) atoms, 
and what is other than these is transitory and consists 
of parts The transitory fire is of three forms, accord- 
ing to its division into body, organ and objects The 
body is only of the kind not bom of the mother. And 
it is well known in the world of the sun etc 

* Viz earth 

* A jaundiced man perceives the conch, although owing 
to ao excess of bile he sees it yellow 

* So it is not a fantastic statement 
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42 Its organ is the eye and objects fire 
gold etc Air is considered to have touch which 
is not changed through the action of fire and 
which is neither hot nor cold 

Where it differs (from ■water) is being stated 
Its organ etc 

Objection What is the proof of the eje being 
fiery? 

Reply The eye is fiery since it reveals the 
colour of others without revealing the touch etc * of 
others as we see in the case of a lamp Since a lamp 
reveals its own touch the words of others have been 
first used to guard against the definition not extending 
to the example cited And since a jar etc reveal 
their own colour the words of others have been used 
for the second time to preclude its wrongly extending 
to them Or since diffused light (prnbhd) may serve 
as an example the words of others first used may be 
omitted To prevent the definition from extending to 
the connection of the eje with its objects the words 
while being a substance are to be added 

The objects of fire are being stated Fire etc 
Objection What proof is there that gold is a 
form of fire? 

Rcplj The objection is not valid Gold is a 
form of fire since when there is no obstacle its 
liquid ty cannot be destrojed even by the intense 
* to *m«U etc 
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application of fire That which is not so is not a form 
of fire as is the case with earth Nor is the above 
inference without a corroborative argument because 
the liquidity of earth and of water that is produced can 
be destroyed by the intense application of fire 

Objection Smce the earthy portion (in gold) 
wh ch is the substratum of the yellow colour and 
weight also melts' at the time (the reason) is incon 
starit on account of it 

Reply No it does not melt like ink powder 
put in water 

Others however say that in view of the fact that 
the substratum of yellow colour does not change its 
former colour even on the intense application of fire 
one is to assume the presence m it of some liquid 
substance of a different kind which acts as an obstacle 
To be explicit The substratum of yellow colour 
and weight which is in intense contact with fire must 
be conjoined with some liquid substance which acts 
as an obstacle to colours of a different kind be 
cause even on the intense application of fire it never 
has any other colour than its former one just as we 
find in the case of a yellow cloth immersed in water 
and that foreign substance being different from earth 
and water must necessarily be fire J 

Air is being described Air ts etc Since touch 
that is neither hot nor cold is also present in earth 
the text says Which is not changed through the action 
of fire Since this kind of touch is also present m 

i And remains in a liqo d state in sp te of the appl eatioa 
of fire 

* According to the new school gold is an earthy substance 
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water etc the text adds Which is neither hot nor 
cold Thus it is pointed out that the touch of air is 
of a special kind * The determinant of the causality 
of that is airhood (vayutva) This is the idea 

43 It has a zigzag motion and is to be 
known as indicated by touch etc Its eternity 
etc are stated to be like those of the preceding 
one Its organ is the skin which covers the 
whole body 

It i e air is indicated by touch etc Because air 
is inferred from touch sound holding aloft shaking 
etc we infer its existence from its special touch its 
special sound its holding aloft of grass etc and its 
shaking of branches etc That air is not perceptible* 
will be stated later on * 

Like those of the preceding one That is air is 
of two kinds — eternal and transitory That in the 
form of atoms is eternal what is other than that is 
transitory and consists of parts The latter kind 
again has three forms according as it is divided into 
body organ and ob]ects Of these the (airy) body is 
not bom of the mother it belongs to ghouls etc It 
should be noted that the aqueous fiery and airy bodies 

1 That is different from that of other substances 

* This is the view of the old school 

4 In the commentary on verse 57 where colour is made 
a necessary condition of the perception of substances by the 
external organs Since an baa no colour it is not so per 
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become fit for contributing to the pleasure or pain of 
beings on account of their containing portions of earth 
and it is only in accordance with the preponderance 
of water etc that they are designated as aqueous and 
so on 

Where air differs from the rest is being stated 
Which covers etc The skin is the organ of perceiving 
touch , it covers the whole body And it is aerial, 
since among colour and the rest it reveals only touch, 
as in the case of the breeze set in by a fan which 
reveals the cold touch of water 1 that clings to the 
body 

£rnrt Her i 

HPKrerpi g'fishr: sjstl got: n aa n 

44 Its objects are (things) beginning with 
the firdna * and ending with the atmosphere 
Sound should be regarded as the (only) special 
quality of ether 

The objects of air are being pointed out Its 
objects , etc Although it has been stated in the author 
itative books* that transitory air is of four kinds, and 
its fourth variety is the prana etc , yet for the sake 
of brevity it is here stated to be of three kinds * It 
should be noted that the Prana is a single entity but 
it receives various names in accordance with its different 

1 Perspiration 

* Stnctly speaking it means the vital force but it is 
often applied as here to the air which is in the body 

* E g Prafastapada s Commentary on the Vaifesika- 
SHtras 

* According to its division into body organ and objects 
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places such as the heart and with its different activ 
lties such as issuing through the mouth 

Ether is being described Sound etc Since ether 
time and space are single individuals etherhood etc 
are not generic attributes But etherhood is being the 
substratum of sound Here the use of the word 
special is intended to shut out all other special 
qualities By this a proof also is adduced (for the 
existence of ether) To be explicit Sound is a special 
quality since it possesses a generic attribute which is 
not perceptible to the eye but is perceptible to some 
external organ as is the case with touch Now 
sound being a quality is inherent in a substance as 
is conjunction This inference proves that sound 
inheres in a substance Next we see that sound is not 
a special quality of things 1 possessing touch because 
while not having the conjunction of fire as its non 
inherent cause it is produced independently of the 
qualities of its cause and is perceptible as is the case 
with pleasure The expression while not having 
etc is used in order to prevent the definition from 
extending for instance to the colour that is produced 
through the action of fire The words independently 
of the qualities of the cause have been inserted 
to preclude its extending to the colour of a cloth aad 
so on The word perceptible has been used to guard 
against the definition extending to the colour 1 of the 
atoms of water and so on Thirdly sound is not a 
quality of space time and mind because it is a special 
quality like colour Nor is it a special quality of the 

1 Earth water fire and air 

* Which is eternal 
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soul, since it is perceptible to external organs, just like 
colour Thus a ninth substance called ether, which is 
the substratum of sound, is established It cannot be 
urged that, first of all, subtle sound is produced in the 
component parts of air, and then (gross) sound is pro- 
duced in air, just depending upon the quality of the 
cause , for sound, being a quality that does not last 
as long as the substance to which it belongs, cannot be 
a special quality of air * 

45 Its organ is the ear. Although it is one, 
(it becomes different) owing to its limiting ad- 
junct (upddhi). 

Since ether has no body and no object, its organ 
only is being pointed out Its organ, etc . It may be 
objected Ether, for the sake of simplicity ( laghava ), 
is held to be one , but the ear is different according 
to different individuals So how can it be ether? This 
is being answered. Although, etc Though ether is a 
single entity, yet owing to differences in its limit- 
ing adjunct, viz the outer ear, it becomes different, 
that is, takes the form of the ear. 

Time and Space 

3F?IRT 3PTP TO: |i || 

45 (contd,). Time is the cause of things that 
are produced, and is considered to be the sub- 
stratum of the universe. 

* The special qualities of which last as long as it bsts 
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Time is being descnbed Time etc To adduce 
a proof of its existence the text says Is considered 
etc To be explicit A perception such as Now 
there is the jar takes into consideration the motion of 
the sun* and so on When this happens one has to 
admit that there is some relation between the jar etc 
and the motion of the sun and so forth Nov/ that 
relation cannot be conjunction etc So time alone is 
assumed to be what brings about the relation Thus 
also is it rightly considered to be the substratum (of 
the universe) 

II Vj§ II 

46 It is the cause of the notion of priority 
and posteriority It \s converted into a moment 
etc owing to its limiting adjuncts The cause of 
the notion of distance nearness etc is called 
space It is one and eternal 

Another proof is being adduced It is etc The 
extraordinary cause of the notion of priority and 
posteriority is tune alone That is to say as the 
substratum of conjunction which is the non inherent 1 
cause of priority and posteriority time alone is 

1 When we say now we automatically refer to the 
(apparent) motion of the sun above or below the hor zon by 
so many degrees This mobon is n the sun and the jar is 
on earth What connects the two? The answer is it must 

1 The inherent cause of pnonty or posteriority Is the 
substance regarding wh ch we have such a notion The non 
inherent cause conjunction always ab des in two things One 
of them is the inherent cause The other must be time 
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assumed, for the sake of simplicity, as an additional 
substance It may be urged that if time is proved to 
be one, there will not be such varieties of it as 
a moment, a day, a month, or a year This is being 
answered It is converted, etc Time, though one, 
gives nse to the application of terms such as a moment 
owing to its different limiting adjuncts These may 
either 1 be an action determined by the previous non- 
existence of the disjunction produced by that action, 
or disjunction determined by the antecedent conjunc- 
tion, or previous non existence of the subsequent con- 
junction determined by the cessation of the antecedent 
conjunction, or an action determined by the subsequent 
conjunction It cannot be urged that terms such as a 
moment would not be used after the subsequent 

1 Our conception ' of a moment etc depends on some 
action Suppose disjunction takes place in something 
through action Now since a cause precedes its effect, 
there must be an interval however infinitesimal between 
the action and the resulting disjunction In other words, 
there is the previous non existence of the disjunction pro- 
duced by that action The time associated with that is 
called the first moment This disjunction, again, is the 
cause of the cessation of the antecedent conjunction As 
such, there must be an interval between the disjunction and 
the cessation of the conjunction This is called the second 
moment That is to say, the disjunction determined by the 
antecedent conjunction is the second limiting adjunct Next, 
when this conjunction ceases, that cessation is the cause of 
the subsequent conjunction As such, there must be an 
interval between the two So there is the previous non- 
existence of that conjunction, and this is called the third 
moment, which is the third limiting adjunct Then subse 
quest conjunction takes place, and the action determined 
by the time associated with that is the fourth moment or 
fourth limiting adjunct 
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conjunction , for there would be other actions still 
Should the use of terms such as a moment persist at 
the time of cosmic dissolution, it has to be explained, 
for want of any other alternative, by a reference to 
destruction 1 2 The use of terms such as a day is to 
be accounted for by the totality of particular groups of 
moments 

Space is being described The cause, etc Dis- 
tance and nearness are to be understood here in a 
spatial sense The extraordinary cause of the notion 
of them is space alone The idea is that one un- 
divided space is established, for the sake of simplicity, 
as the substratum of conjunction 3 which is the non- 
mherent cause of spatial distance and nearness 



47 Although one, it is spoken of as the east 
etc owing to its different limiting adjuncts 

It may be urged if space is one how is our use of 
the terms ‘ east,' * west ’ etc to be explained 5 This 
is being answered Although etc The space that is 
nearest to Mount Udaya (Sunrise) in respect of a partic- 
ular person is the east with regard to him Similarly 
the space that is farthest from Mount Udaya is the 
west Likewise the space that is nearest to Mount 
Sumeru in respect of a particular person is the north 
while that which is farthest is the south , for it is 

1 The substratum of the dissolution of the entire uni 
verse is considered to be a moment 

2 Of space and anything that limits it 
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specifically laid down ‘Mount Meru is situated to the 
north of all divisions of the world 1 


The Soul 

SlIcftf^RrfvTETcTT, tKTtf || ttU |) 

47 (contd ) The soul is the mspirer of the 
organs etc , for an instrument requires an agent. 

The soul is being described The soul, etc The 
genenc attribute soulhood is inferred as the determin- 
ant of the inherent causality of pleasure, pain, etc 
That genenc attnbute does abide in God also , but 
owing to the absence of causes such as* ment and 
demerit, pleasure, pain etc are not produced in 
Him ^here is no corroborative argument m favour 
of the proposition that an eternal substance which is 
a potential cause must produce an effect J Others, 
however, say The genenc attnbute in question does 
not certainly exist in God, for it has no proof It 
cannot be urged that in that case God becomes a tenth 
substance , for a division 4 can be made on the basis 
of sentiency 

* Baghunitba Siroma?i the most brilliant exponent of 
the new *chool of logic, does not admit time and space to be 
different from God 

* Includes the body 

* For instance, oihness which is a special quality of 
water, is not produced in the watery atom 

4 Of both God and the individual souls from the other 
substances 


5 
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The xnsptrer of the organs, etc —That which in- 
directly 1 imparts sentiency to the organs and body 
Although the soul is undoubtedly an object of such 
perceptions as, ' I know,’ and ' I am happy,* yet to 
one who has doubts about it, it cannot be brought 
home from the very first that the soul which is the 
object of the above perceptions, is distinct from the 
body etc Hence another proof is being adduced 
An instrument etc It is observed that cutting 
instruments such as an axe cannot produce any 
result without an agent Similarly, the eyes and other 
instruments of knowledge cannot be presumed to 
produce any result without an agent Hence an agent 
o\er and above them is inferred 

sjCk^m ft i 

ri « ^ n 

48 The body has no sentiency. for it is not 
found in dead bodies If the organs ha\e that 
(sentiency), how can recollection take place when 
there is loss (of any organ) 5 

It may be urged, why not regard the body itself 
as the agent? This is b'-ing answered The body, etc 

ObjccUon (by the materialist) Sentiency is but 
knowledge etc So what harm is there in denying it 
tr> dud bodies as you maintain with regard to 
htx rated snub lor the absence of knowledge- follows 
fr< m the abwni 1 of life 
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Reply Not so If the body has sentiency, one 
cannot account for the recollection in old age of things 
that have been seen m childhood , for bodies, on 
account of the accession and loss of their parts, are 
(continually) subject to birth and death 1 It cannot 
be urged that the impressions produced in the previous 
body generate impressions in the next body , for it is 
cumbrous to presume an infinite number of impres- 
sions Similarly, if the body has sentiency an infant 
will not have the inclination to suck for this is 
caused by the notion of its conduciveness to what is 
desirable, and there is nothing at the time to awaken 
that notion In my view, however the inclination is 
due simply to the recollection at the time, of its 
conduciveness to what is desirable, which was experi- 
enced in a previous birth It cannot be urged that 
other things experienced m a previous birth should 
also be recalled , for there is no aw akener of those 
impressions Here 1 howe\er, in the absence of any 
other explanation, the merits and dements that have 
led to the present birth are alone presumed to be that 
awakener Thus since the impressions’ ha\ e no begin- 
ning, the soul is also proved to be without a beginning , 
and since positive entities that have no beginning 
cannot be destroyed, we should understand that it is 
eternal 

1 Whenever the body loses any of its component parts, 
it is theoretically destroyed and whenever it has an addi* 
tional part it is produced anew So the body of an old man 
13 entirely different from the one he had in childhood 

* In the ease of sucking 

s Some editions read samsSra (the chain of birth and 
death) for tamsfwra (impression) ' 
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It may be urged that the eyes and other organs 
themselves may well be both agents and instnimen 
of knowledge for there is nothing to show that these 
two are contradictoiy This is being answered 1} t e 
organs have that etc That refers to senhency Ho® 
can recollection take place when there is loss 1 e or 
the eyes etc There will be no recollection of things 
already experienced through the eyes when the latter 
are gone because then there would be no perceiver 
for it is impossible for one person to recollect what 
another person has seen The idea is that experience 
and recollection stand to each other as cause and effect 
through having a common substratum 

*T so i »u vj »i I 

49 The mind too is not such (sentient) for 
then there would be no perception of knowledge 
etc 

It may be urged Granted that the eyes etc have 
no sentiency but the mind which is eternal 1 may 
well have it This is being answered The pttnd too 
ts etc Not such i e not sentient For then there 
would be no perception o/ knowledge etc Since the 
mind is atomic and since medium dimension is a 
necessary factor of perception when knowledge 
pleasure etc anse in the mind it will be impossible 
to perceive them This is the idea The reason why 
the mind is to be treated as atomic will be stated 
later on * 

» Being atom c 

* In verse 85 
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Different Views about the Soul 
Criticised 

Objection (by the Buddhist Idealist) Why not 
say that consciousness {vqnana) alone is the soul* 
Being self effulgent it is sentient knowledge pleasure 
etc are but its various forms Again just because 
it is a positive entity it is momentary 1 * * Since each 
preceding consciousness is the cause of the succeeding 
consciousness the stream of ego consciousness* is 
absolutely unobstructed even in profound sleep Re- 
collection etc are not inexplicable because the impres 
sions produced by each preceding consciousness are 
transmitted to the succeeding consciousness as in the 
case of a doth’ rendered fragrant with the perfume of 
musk 

Reply No If consciousness has for its object 
the whole universe then every soul would be omnis 
cient — which is wrong And if it has for its object 
some particular thing there is no condusive reasoning 
m favour of this 4 Further objects would flash even 
in profound sleep for knowledge implies objects 


i According to the Buddhists whatever exists is mo- 
mentary 

* Alayovi/nana 1st consciousness that persists fall 
death (d laya) In Buddhistic philosophy it is the abiding 
notion of self identity as distinguished from pravjtu vtjnana 
or the notion of external objects 

* The perfume moves from part to part till the whole 
cloth is charged with it 

4 How should one determine which is that particular 
thing? 
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Objection Suppose a stream of formless 1 * * con 
sciousness persists at the tune 5 

Reply No for there is no proof that such a 
thing would be knowledge In that case a jar etc 
would also be knowledge You cannot say that it is 
a proposition you would readily accept since there is 
nothing in the world besides consciousness for you 
cannot deny the existence of a jar etc when these are 
actually perceived 

Objection These are just particular forms of 
consciousness 

Reply Are these forms something apart from 
consciousness’ In that case you have to admit that 
there are things besides consciousness And if they 
are not apart from consciousness then in a collective 
perception* a blue form would also appear as a yellow 
form for there is no difference m consciousness 
per se 

Objection Blueness etc as negation (of the 
opposite) (apofca 5 ) are attributes 4 of consciousness 

Reply No for blueness etc being contradic 
tory cannot co-exist in the same consciousness Other 
wise it would be impossible to establish any difference 
between things Then again the transmission of 
impressions is an impossib3ity for then impressions 

1 That is bereft of objects It is objects that give con 
sciousness a form 

* In -which several things are comprehended together as 
a bine and yellow surface 

* Lit what is distinct from th ngs other than itself 

1 Which being subjective are unreal and therefore 

cannot be identical with consc ousness 
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could be transmitted from the mother to the child 1 
Nor can it be said that this is determined by the rela- 
tion of independent cause and effect 2 * , for impressions 
cannot at all be transmitted s 

Objection Suppose it is said that the transmission 
is but origination m a succeeding consciousness 

Reply No , for there is nothing to produce the 
impressions If the states of consciousness themselves 
produce them, there would be an endless number of 
impressions 4 

Objection Let us assume that there is some 
peculiar power in (some of the) momentary states of 
consciousness * 

Reply No. for there is no evidence to prove 
th,s, and the assumption is cumbrous This also 
refutes the view that consciousness abides only in 
momentary bodies’, because it is cumbrous, and there 
is no evidence m support of the peculiar power (which 
is claimed) In seeds etc also we need not assume 

1 That is a fcetus would recollect what its mother 
experienced 

* There is no recollection because there is not this rela- 
tion between the two 

s Because impressions are a kind of quality, and qualities 
are never the seat of any action 

1 Since there are an infinite number of such momentary 
States of consciousness 

* So only those states of consciousness that have it will 
cause recollection, and not others 

* The view of the two realistic schools of Buddhism viz 
Vaibhajifca and Sautrantika Both believe m the existence 
of the objective universe , but while the former maintains that 
it is perceived the latter holds that it is inferred 



